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PREFACE. 



The French Revolation, whicli commenced under Louis XVI. in 1789, 
And whicli, under various modifications and phases, has been in opera- 
tion ever since, is, of all others which have occurred in the history of 
the world, the event that has exercised the most important and decisive 
influence on the destinies of mankind The lessons its extraordinary 
occurrences and stupendous consequences convey are invaluable, since 
they teach by the most emphatic testimonies those immutable laws of 
Providential guidance which sway the dispensations of good and evil, 
of rewards and retributions, in the affairs of men and nations ; and 
they likewise teach to rulers and communities how best they may 
secure, by timely and prudent sacrifices, the blessings of good govern- 
ment, without passing through the fiery ordeal of a social convulsion. 
As was natural, such an event has been treated in every variety of 
temper and reflection, each writer, animated by the spirit of party, 
striving to enforce his own peculiar views, and often misrepresenting, 
always colouring, fstcts to support his predetermined conclusions. The 
time is now come, however, when it may be described with truth 
and impartiality ; when the passions of the partisan may merge in 
the cooler deductions of reason; when it maybe considered without 
any bias tending to obscure the judgment or vitiate the veritable 
development. 

The French Revolution has brought to the test of proof every pos- 
sible modification of government : in it every class of a large com- 
munity has been tried in the exercise of power, and unhappily found 
wanting. Extreme democracy led to a military despotism; the 
turbulent empire of the sword collapsed into the feebleness of a 
decayed royalty ; an effete branch of an old dynasty gave way to the 
hardier and more astute descendant of the common race, who in his 
turn has been hurled from his eminence' by another outburst of those 
passions which seated him on a throne, and which he vainly thought 
to repress by artifice and the arms of soldiers. Such are the strange 
vicissitudes that mark the momentous era from 1789 to 1848, an in- 
terval of sixty years, pregnant with yet unseen consequences, but which 
VOL. I. A 
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IV PREFACE. 

has never yet been piesented in one complete and homogeneous nar- 
rative, whereby, from the traced concatenation of causes and effects 
thtoughout its entire course, an accurate perception of the Revolution, 
or, more properly, series of Revolutions, may be formed. 

In the present work this task has been attempted; and in its execu- 
tion the author can with great sincerity affirm that he has studied to 
render it impartial, demonstrative, and exact, having with indefati- 
gable care consulted all the best and original sources of information 
which lie scattered in voluminous collections ; the most important of 
which, as to the earlier period of the Revolution, is found in the 
M^moirfis de la. R$voluiion Franfaise, published ftt Paris in sixty-six 
Volumes, and written for the most part by the actors in the scenes 
they describe. By a studious collation of these numerous authorities 
alone can the real character and details of events be learned, so con* 
flicting are the accounts given of the same transactions by different 
authors, according to their respective biases and prejudices. Kvery 
incident, therefore, is presented in its true aspect, so far as research 
and deliberation render this possible amid the distortions and mis- 
statements of prejudiced annalists. 



Note, Ethnographic and Historical. — ^Although the political and 
social condition of a people, and partieulariy the state of education 
among them, are the mam elements out of which vlol«it civil oommo^ 
lions producing revolutions arise, still, in forming a correct api»eoiation 
of the French Revolution, its events and consequences on the nations 
at laige, it ought to be boitie in mind that the original stock of the 
French people is CeUic, and that notwithstanding the admixturs 
of numerous other races, they retain in a remarkable mannfir ths 
peculiar characteristics of their first ancestors as pictured in the 
immortal narrative of Csesar. With great aptitude for the highest 
intellectual efforts and the superior arts of civilisation, they combine 
all the impulsive tend^icies and enthusiastic temperament which 
have always distinguished the Celtic race. Hence that thirst of 
novelty, that impatience of repose, in which they see only an inglo- 
rious oblivion of France, that ready credence to the wildest theories, 
that perversion of ideas leading them to confound the worst passions 
or blindest impulses with the opposite virtnes, which they have dis- 
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played in so remariuhlde a manner iliroaghoat the history of the hut 
half century. 

Originally Celtic, Gaol was first oTemm by the Romans, who, besides 
many interesting arohiteetnral ranains, have left a more enduring em-* 
denoe of their presence in the language of the coontry. The French 
are fond of tracing their descent from the Roman inraders ; and to 
this predileetion is probably to be ascribed their remarkable attach- 
ment to the titles, insignia, and usages of the ancient Romans. What- 
ever was the nature of the Roman dominion in Gbul, it was obliterated 
by the incursions of the Franks— a (Gothic people, who finally, under 
Clovis, conquered the country towards the end of the fifth oentury, 
and haye given to it a name. Clovis was crowned at Rheims in 496, and 
thus began the Merovingian dynasty, which lasted till the middle of 
the eighth oentury, when sinking into decay, it was dispossessed by the 
more energetic Gailovingian race. The usurper was Pepin the Short, 
son of Charles Martel, whose heroism prevented the conquest of France 
by the Saracens, 732. Pepin died in 768, and was succeeded by his son 
Charlemagne, a man of gigantic genius, who enlarged and strengthened 
the monarchy, and greatly promoted the rise of learning and refinement. 
Genius is not hereditary: at the death of Charlemagne in 814, he was 
succeeded by his son, Louis le Debonnaire, under whose sons the 
empire was broken up; France falling to the share of Charles I., sur- 
named the Bald. The sovereignty of France now subsided into a species 
of feudal superiority over dukes and counts, who exercised unlimited 
sway in their respective provinces. On the death of Louis Y. in 987, 
the Carlovingian race in the direct line became extinct. The throne, 
now vacant, was claimed by Charles, Duke of Lorraine, uncle to the 
deceased king; but the French nobility, supported by the Pope, 
favoured the pretensions of Hugh Capet, who accordingly became king; 
and thus, as far as legitimate or hereditary right was concerned, the 
crown was a second time usurped. Hugh Capet was the son of Hugh, 
Duke of the Isle of France, and Count of Paris and Orleans, who had 
exercised an unlimited power in the court of the deceased monarch. 

Thus commenced in 987 a royal line, which, in its different branches, 
has given a hundred and twenty sovereigns to Europe. Under the 
Capetian line, the French monarchy was strengthened by a gradual 
absorption of the subordinate powers; also by the better administra- 
tion of justice enjoined by Louis IX., or the Saint, in 1270; and by the 
creation of a third estate (tiers Stat), consisting of deputies from the 
cities to the great assemblies of the nation. This latter event took 
place in the reign of Philip IV., or Le Bel, 1301. 

The first branch of the Capet dynasty came to an end in the person 
of Charles lY., who died 1328 ; and now commenced the branch of 
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Valiou, by the ascent to the throne of Philip VL This was a dismal 
period of French history. The nation was convulsed with civil war, 
mainly produced by the pretensions of the kings of England to the 
crown, but also by the deadly feuds which raged between the 
nobility and people. In 1358, France was overrun by masses of furious 
peasantry, or Jacquerie, who plundered and murdered all who fell into 
their hands. As is usual in all such cases, social and political order 
were regained only by increased powers in the sovereign. Standing 
armies were introduced (1444), the central authority consolidated, and 
the humbler orders reduced to an obedience abject and hopeless. 
The branch of Valois terminated in the death of Charles VIII. 1497, 
and was succeeded by the branch of Orleans in the person of Louis 
XII. This came to a conclusion in 1589, by the death of Henry III.; 
and the branch of Bourbon, which now ascended the throne in the 
person of Henry IV., remained in power till the Revolution. Henry 
IV. died by assassination 1610 ; and the succeeding princes of this 
line were Louis XIH., who died 1643 ; Louis XIV., who died 1715 ; 
Louis XV., who died 1774 ; and lastly, Louis XVI., who was over- 
taken by the great revolutionary commotion whose history we pro- 
pose to relate. 
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FEENCH BEVOLUTIONS. 



INTBODUCTION. 

80CIAX AITl) l^LITICAL COTTDITION OF FRANCE FBOM 1774 TO 1789. 

Louis XYI. socceeded to the throne of France on the death of his 
grandfather, Lonis XY^ in 1774. He was only in his twentieth 
year, but had been abread j married five years to Marie- Antoinette, 
a daughter of the celebrated empress-queen, Maria>There6% of 
Austria. 

The monarchy of France was at this period almost a pore des* 
poiism. No trace existed of the old feudal system, in which the 
-vassals of the erown held their suzerain in greater <»* less de* • 
pendence. Institutions of any other origin, tending effectuaUy to 
oheck the exercise of power, had never prevailed. Philip Augustus 
and Louis XL had laid the foundation of undivided empire, which 
fheir successors enlarged and consolidated, until Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, under Louis XIII^ completed the febric, and handed over to 
JCiOuis XIY. an unlimited sovereignty. TUs latter prince was 
gifted with many brilliant qualities, vitiated by an inordinate 
"Canity and ambition ; so that, although his reign has around it a 
certain lustre, sufficient to dazzle the superficial eye, and his age 
was one of intellectual triumphs and social progress, yet in it was 
the train of evils prepared which eventually led to the crisis of 
revolution. He bequeathed to his great-grandson, Louis XV., an 
impoverished inheritance, which a wise economy might have re- 
trieved, but which his dissoluteness and misrule yet further ex- 
hausted. Louis XYI., therefore, ascended an absolute throne; 
but the resources of his realm, and the energies of his people^ 
had been wasted and paralysed. / 

. The young monarch, unlike the generality of his race, was | 
virtuous^ animated with the best intentions^ and sincerely desiroua j 
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of doing good. But he was wholly inexperienced, and obliged to 
rely upon the counsel and agency of others. To be initiated in 
the art of governing, he abandoned himself to the direction of a 
man recommended by the partiality of his father, and his length 
of years— Maurepas, who was already seventy-three years old.* 
Age, however, had failed to impart wisdom, or to rectify the ori- 
ginal defects of character ; and Maurepas was stiQ a mere courtier^ 
intent to palliate difl&culties, rather than, by a vigorous policy, to- 
eradicate them. Himself infirm of purpose, he did but strengthen): 
that inherent tendency in the king's own mind, and trained hinv 
in the vacillation which proved the bane and besetting vice of his 
life. His. choice of ministers, nevertheless^ was good, if he had 
properly supported them in their measures of amelioration. Tur- 
got and Msdesherbes were associated in the administration, and 
both were inclined to introduce an extensive reform in aU tha 
more crying abuses that afflicted the country. They were emi- 
nently fitted to accomplish the task^ if ability, honesty, and en- 
lightened views could have availed in the enterprise ; but against* 
the force of corrupt influences in counteraction they were power- 
less, and failed. Louis himself was sensible of all Turgot's merits 
and of the sagacity of his schemes ; and in consenting to his dis- 
missal, he exclaimed, ' Turgot and I are alone desirous of promot- 
ing the welfare of the people.' A monarch is truly to be pitied^ 
who, impressed with such a conviction, yet lacks the determiaor- 
tion, or perhaps the means, to uphold a judicious minister, aadt. 
enforce a tiniely and prudent reformation.t 

If Tiirgof s plans had been adopted even partially, there can be - 
little doubt but the frightful convulsion that ensued would have 
been averted, or at least indefinitely postponed. Tet such was 
the state of France at this time, such the complication of interests 
arrayed against the common good, such the inveteracy of preju- . 
dices and the blindness of conceit, that improvement or redress of 
grievances was feasible only by the way of such a catastrophe* 
A strong interposition of power itself might have accomplished 
the aim; but, with the exception of the unfortunate king himself 
none who shored or prompted its exercise would hearken to any 

* Chamfort relates in his memoirs that Maurepas in some degree entrapped 
the king, who had sent for him merely to converse on the state of France. At 
the dose of their interview Maurepas said—* Your majesty, then, appoints n» 
prime minister ?' ' No/ replied the king ; * that is not at aU my intention.' • I 
understand/ observed Maurepas ; * your majesty wishes me to teach you how to 
dispense with one ? ' So he entered upon his preoeptorship. 

t * Twgot and the virtuous Malesherbes/ say the editors of IVeber's Memoirs^ 
voL i. p. 137, * retired about the same time. Their zeal for the public welfare 
was equal. They both acquired the enmity of all who dreaded the reform of 
abuses.' A league was formed to drive them from office. * The efforts of this 
league,' it is said in a writing of the time, quoted in the Secret Correspondence 
of the Court of Louis XYL, p. 150, * are directed principally against M. Turgot 
and M. de Malesherbes, and that because the report is general those two minis- 
ters are OB the eve of commencing a r^orm in the expenses of the court' 
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-mumiiig, or entertain any idea of a sacrifice. A revolution, there* 
fore, was inevitable, because it was necessary. 

The condition of France, social, political, and religious, was in- 
deed mournful. At her head sat a king on whom was accumu- 
lated every attribute of authority, and on whose will all fortunes 
depended. Around him was clustered a crowd of venal nobles, 
who contended for his fieivours with adulation, and breathed only 
in the sunshine of his smiles. Wholly destitute of independence 
of spirit^ these nobles were licentious and arrogant^ battening, 
without shame, on the spoils df the people, and priding themselves 
on lineages they disgraced.* To them was added a fit concomi- 
tancy of women, who revelled in the contemptible arts of intrigue, 
and the flagitious indulgences of profligacy. At a distance, still 
dependent on the nod of the monarch or his creatures, filling all 
the superior ofBloes of the government^ the law, the army, and 
tiie navy, was the residuum of the nobility, of an inferior grade 
to that which thronged the purlieus of the court. A body of resi- 
dent landed proprietors was unknown except in some of the west- 
em provinces. The church, too, was exclusively aristocratical in 
its organisation. The dignitaries were men of noble birth, enjoy- 
ing immense revenues, and living for the most part in total disre- 
gsid of their duties.f The worlang clergy were poor, and devoid 

* The court of Louis XYL was unquestionably more decorous than that of his 
grandfather, which was a sceno of monstrous iniquity ; but still a very loose 
morality was its characteristic. The Prince de Montbarey gives a striking inr 
stance of this in his memoirs. He was minister of the war department, married,. 
And advanced in yean. Yet he assures, with a gravity conclusive of truth, that 
on the choice of a new mistress he consulted Maurepas and the king Mmadf^ who 
both approved of his employing M. Lenoir, the lieutenant-general of police, a» 
his agent in the selection I The Marquis de Bouill6 gives evidence which , from 
such a source, is incontestable. * Situated amidst the most corrupt of courts," 
he says, sp^ptldng of Louis XVL, * the king alone p re se rv ed purity of manners \ 
with irreligion and atheism around him, he was still pious ; and to the outrage- 
ous luxury prevailing he opposed a marked personal economy.'— 3f«mo<r«, p. 61. 
Of the nobility, BonOU reckons there were eighty thousand families, not above 
a thousand of which oould trace their desoent from the eariy times of the mo- 
narchy. He adds—* Among these latter, two or three hundred at the utmost 
had escaped decay and loss of fortune. Great names were still heard at court, 
which recalled the remembrance of the great men who had illustrated them, 
but which were too often disgraced by the vices of those who had inherited 
them.*— P. M. 

t They kept about the court for the most part, soliciting preferments, and 
mingling in all the petty {dots and cabals of the palace. Thus we find them in- 
terfere in a truly important ooncem which occurred on Marie- Antoinette's mar- 
riage. At the request of Maria-Theresa, Louis XY. had ordered that a certaia 
Mademoiselle de Lorraine, a distant connexion of her husband, Francis of Lor- 
raine, should take |«eoedenoe after the members of the royal family in walkings 
a minuet. Lnmediately the whole of the high nobility assembled at the house 
of the Archbidiop of Rheims to protest against this order ; but that prelate 
being indisposed, they adjourned to the mansion of the Bishop of Noyon, the 
second eocdesiastioal peer in rank, who presided over tlieir councils, and pre- 
sented their remonstrance to the king. Such an affair afforded a rich sut()ect of 
satire to CMmm, who accordingly handles it with great humour in his Coxrtt- 
pondeneef tome viL p. 14S. 
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of influence. Beneath all, there was the bulk of the popolatioiv 
urban and rural, who may be said to have Mterally possessed no 
rightis, except that of paying taxes. True, in the towns there 
were trade corporations ; but being aocesaible only to those who' 
could purchase their immunities, they w^re, like all monopolies^ 
injurious to the omununity at large. All the burdens of the state 
lell on the industrious and productive classes. The nolnlity was 
exempt, and the clergy had the privilege of eontaributing only 
what they pleased. The most oppressive mode of collecting tfag& 
taxes prevailed, since they were farmed by contrafitors^ who 
sought their profit in the rigorous exaction of the uttermost mite. 
These were called fiurmers-g^ieral, and were naturally objecis of 
popular abhorrence. Two-thirds of the whole land of the coontary 
were in the possession of the nobility and clergy, who, not oon^ 
tent with their fiscal exemption, imposed upon the cultivators 
feudal dues and services of the most onerous and harassipg de- 
scription. The right of killing game was reserved to the land- 
lords ; and tenants were even forbidden, by iq>ecial edicts, to till 
their ground, or reap their crops, if the preservation of young 
broods might be thereby endangered. Manorial courts were 
scattered through the land, to take sunmiary vengeance on de- 
linquents in any of these particulaJTS. In fact, the rural popul^ 
tion was, to a certain extent, in a state of serfdom,* continually 
exposed to galling and degrading tyranny, which the inhabitants 
ef towns escaped oulj to undergo humiliations and vexations of 
an analogous nature. 

It was impossible that agriculture could flourish under such un- 
toward circumstances. Iniatead of being protected and encour- 
aged in his indispensable calling, the husbandman was regarded 
as a species of drudge, appointed by nature to toil for the benefit 
of superiors. The king, the nobility, and the deigy, all considered 
him in this light, and contended which should wring from him 
the most in the various shapes of taxes, rents^ dues, and tithes. 
Thus cultivation was in the rudest state, and the natoraily fertile 
soil yielded but a fraction of the produce it might have beea 
stimulated to rear. Travellers who traversed France at this 
epoch, concur in jrepresenting abject poverty and wretchedness as 
the universal lot of the peasantry. Nor was it otherwise with* 
commerce. Industry was fettered by a thousand shackles. Bulers. 
have, in every age and country, with strange p«^ersity, marked 
trade and its followers for their legitimate prey, and, in the alter- 
nate guise of exaction and restriction, laboured to cramp its de- 
Telopment. The right to carry on business, to exercise a profes- 
sion, was a matter of purchase. 2^ot only were there chartered 

* Serfdom actually existed, and the Dulre de Larochefoiicauld stated on the 
7th August 1789 that there were a millioa and a-half of serfs in France^JBaiti^. 
vol. ii. p. 214. ^' 
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gDildfl to enter tbioogh a long noriiiate and a heavy outlay, but 
the king also was to be bought. licenses might be obtained from 
him to monopolise certain callings within a particular circuit, such 
as those of barber, wood-vender, sausage-maker, kc. When the 
royal treasury needed a sudden repleni^meiit, multitudes of these 
licenses used to be issued, which were bought up in the first in- 
stance by capitaliBts, and subsequently resold by them through 
the country at a considerable enhancement. A regular traffic was 
at times maintained in this singular species of paper-money, prices 
being ruled naturally by the prospect, more or less promising, of 
plundering the community. But a yet more serious impediment 
stood in the way of commercial activity. Each of the provinces 
into which France was divided, erected upon its frontiers bar- 
riers to prevent the entrance oi commodities frtxm without, un- 
less upon payment of heavy, and sometimes oi prt^bitive toll& 
Nay, each town within each province did the same, as if isolation 
were the most desirable of boons. These tolls or duties were 
levied sometimes by virtue <^ old charters from kings or feudal 
lords, and sometimes under the authority of municipal enactments 
passed by provincial states or dty corporations. The corrupti<m 
and uncertainty prevailing in the administration of justice like- 
wise tended to thwart the operations of commerce. Judicial 
offices were subjects of bargain and sale in every port of the 
kingdom, disposed of to the highest bidders, wholly irrespective of 
competency. Hence bribery flowed as a necessary consequence^ 
and the courts of law degenerated into mere marts, where justice 
was openly bartered for gold. Thus privilege was the grand 
characteristic of France at this period, ranging through idl the 
ramifications of her disjointed society. First, the high nobility, 
with sinecures and pensions often hereditary, crouched in syco- 
phancy around the court, and regarding all oth^^ as made to 
minister to their gratifications, ^ext, the inferior nobility or 
gentry, who alone were eligible to be officers in the army and 
navy, and to fill sundry important offices; both exempt from 
taxation. Then the provinces, each with its portals closed against 
the others, aad claiming peculiar franchises ; so the towns, and 
.within the towns monopolist frtitemities and dealers, down to 
the lowest and most necessary avocations. The clergy fonned a 
distinct body, and owned only a divided allegiance. The tax- 
gatherer was forbidden to approach them : they contributed to 
the necessities of the state by voluntary gifts^ with reluctant alms 
in truth 1 Accordingly, in this strange medley of orders and 
classes, each wedded to the cause of privileges on separate and 
individual interests, we find no cohesion or union, but rather 
estrangement and alienation, as if in mutual antagonism ; which, 
in sooth, was the exact predicament, for up to the hour of peril 
that joined them in a common league, the privileged orders were 
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redprocaJly hostile, and contended with the crown and with eacli 
other for farther and exclusiye aggrandisement. 
^; In a political point of view, the French nation had no existence. ' 
^ Although authority had received many rude shocks since the day 
when the superb Louis XIV. exclaimed, 'The State ! I am the 
State !' yet the king still remained the sole governing power. 
He alone promulgated laws and imposed taxes. One check upon 
his absolute prerogative there was, which, according to his per- 
sonal character and the complexion of the times, proved effective 
or abortive. It was requisite that all edicts should be registered 
by the parliaments of the kingdom, of which that of Paris was the 
principal and most important. These parliaments were, in truth, 
high courts of law and of appeal from inferior judicatories, and 
were planted in the chief cities of the kingdom. If the parliament 
refused to register an edict, the king, if he persisted in his pur- 
pose, held a bed of justice, as it was called, and in person enforced 
the registration. <^uring the reign of Louis XY., the parliament 
of Paris had been often contumacious, and even braved the pains 
of exile, rather than submit to his commands. Hence it occupied 
the position of an opposition body, and began to nurture ambi- 
tious views of extending its sphere of action. Under the mild and 
indecisive Louis XVI. it waxed prodigiously in boldness ; and if 
the Revolution had not been taken out of its hands, it would pro- 
bably have effected a material modification of the government. 
In the earlier times of the monarchy, a species of national council 
had occasionally been convoked Iby the kings of France, to aid 
them by the grant of subsidies and the tender of advice. These 
councils were denominated States-Qeneral, and were composed of 
three orders or estates — ^the nobility, the clergy, and the com- 
monalty, which was styled the Tiera-Mtat, or TMrd Estate. This 
tiera-etat was of little account in these assemblies, being viewed 
by the barons and prelates with ineffable scorn, and admitted 
to the hall of audience only in a kneeling posture. Still, to the 
kings its presence was of some moment, as they were sure of its 
adherence in any dispute with tlie other orders, and could always 
command its suffirages for a vote of money. But the States- 
General were reluctantly summoned by the kings of France, for 
their convocation had ever been the signal for disagreeable com- 
plaints against the abuses of the royal power, and formidable 
attempts to curb it. Hence they had fallen into complete disuse ; 
and the last that had been held met in 1614, under the reign of 

Louis xm. J 

Such, then, was the state of social inequality and political 
nullity. The picture, it is true, is not new. It is almost that of 
Bussia at the present moment; but how different the populations ! 
France was the centre of enlightenment. In all arts and sciences 
she stood pre-eminent Her authors wijoyed a universal rcpu- 
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taiion, and swayed almost the whole reahn of thought. England 
alone rejected their dominion, and preferred, as is her wont^ her 
native writery. But the rest of the civilised world was their 
domain. The three extraordinary monarchs on the three great 
continental thrones— Catherine, Frederick, and Joseph — ^bowed 
down before these idols, and humbly besought their £eivourable 
notice. The petty princes of Europe were proud to rank them- 
selves in the number of their followers. Even at home, in the 
palace of the Tuileries, and at Versailles, they were received with 
distinction. The courtiers vied with each other in doing them 
homage, and affected all to be philosophers and men of letters. 
The public of France could not be inattentive to them and their 
productions ; the national mind was roused, the spirit of inquiry 
awaked, and the influence of opinion incalculably magnified. 

But what doctrines did these authors teach, that-made them so 
popular at once with kings, nobles, and commons ? Not such, in 
truth, as might have been supposed palatable to the two former. 
But at that time they were considered harmless theories, charming 
to cogitate and speculate upon, but never intended for practical 
effect. Since the mistake has been discovered, they are regarded 
by ruling powers with more suspicion and aversion. In the 
eighteenth century they were hailed with universal applause. These 
doctrines were, that men, in the eye of nature and of justice, are 
6qual; possess imprescriptible rights; and have an inalienable 
claim to regulate their own government in matters both of civil 
and of religious polity. Two writers above all others were dis- 
tinguished in these startling discussions, whose names are still 
pronounced with a thrill of anger or admiration, as the tendencies 
Of men impel their sympathies — ^Voltaire and Rousseau.* The 
first dealt in satire and sarcasm, upsetting preconceived notions 
by pungent irony, and thi'owing upon deviations from the maxims 
of morality and reason the blighting opprobrium of ridicule. The 
latter was an enthusiast who appealed more to the passions. His 
thoughts were crude and iaconsistent, but his language was fer- 
vent and eloquent. Combined, their writings were dangerous 
text-books for a nation impatient of the yoke that enthralled it. 
Voltaire taught contempt and detestation of existing institutions, 
manners, and rulers ; the mind thus stirred and filled with doubts 
Bousseau worked to frenzy by his denunciations and high-wrought 
pictures.r Other brilliant and clever writers aided their effect, 
such as Diderot^ Baynal, Grimm, and D'Alembert, who have been 
classed together as the Encyciopediats or j^conomisfe, and who can- 

* * Being' one day in the library with the king (\7hil6t confined in the Temple), 
he pointed to the works of Rousseau and Voltaire, and said to me in a low voice, 
•• Those two men have ruined France." *—Hv^s Last Years of the Reign of Louis 
-XT/.— published in the Authentic Memoirs of the ^rmeh Bmtlution, vol. iv. 
If. 120. 
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vMsed with Temarkable freedom aad energy all the important: 
questions of social and political eeonomj. Thus was the rising^ 
generation educated in ideas totally subversiTe of tjiie prevailing 
order of things. Even against religion itself a feelii^ of ani-* 
mosity was oogendered. GHie scajidalous lives and shameless rapck* 
city of the dignitaries of the church first aroused disgust; and. 
when Voltaire opened his battery against the tenets and rites of 
the Boman Catholic faith, the elements were already half pre- 
pared for the storm of infidelity. It raged over the whole land, 
and involved all orders of men. Belief in everything stable was 
loosened ; this reasoning, debating, sceptic generation panted to 
redress Uie wrongs it had become sensible o^ and to repress 
within bounds ci^ and ecclesiastical excesses. Conscious of 
what it wanted, but ignorant how to accomplish its aim, having; 
no means of action whereby its voice might be heard, save in an 
armed insurrection, it stood, as it were, in the leash, ready to 
spring, on the first opportunity, to vindicate its rights, and per- 
chance to wreak its vengeance. I n shori^ a^atiqn of enlightened 
slaves awaited thejgatctiword of emancipaSon.* 

"To assuage*^GIs burning 1Shirstn5r"cKa&geTn)tliing was done, but 
much to aggravate it. After Turgot's ^ure and dismissal, De 
Clugny was appointed minister, who in his turn, after a trial of 
six months, was superseded by Z^ecker. This latter was a man 
of talent, an able financier, and popular in his views. He, too, 
proposed reforms^ but of a more cautious and progressive cha- 
racter than those of Turgot. He laboured to establish an equi- 
librium between the receipts and the disbursements of the ex- 
chequer by observing a more strict economy, and also to intro- 
duce provincial administrations as instruments of government, 
particularly in imposing and assessing taxes, whereby something 
like a national co-operation might be instituted.t But his retrench- 

* The state of France, and of Europe generally, had struck the mind of Burke 
with gloomy forebodings ; for no politician, when uninfluenced by jiassion, ever 
surpassed him in s^acity and discernment. In a remarkable passage, which 
ecoors in the history oi Europe in the * Annual Register ' for 1773, he says, * If we 
seriously consider the mode of supporting gi'eat standing armies, which becomes 
daily more prevalent, it will appear evident that nothing less than a convulsion 
that will shake the globe to its centre can ever restore the European nations 
to that liberty by which they were onoe so much distinguished. The western 
world was its seat until another more western was discovered ; and that other 
will probably be its asylum when it is hunted down in every other jMurt of the 
world.' This would almost seem prophetic of both the French and Amerieaa 
zevoltttions. 

f At this period the provinces of France were governed by intendants, in liea 
of the old governors, whose power had been deemed too formidable. These 
intendants, in all the provinces in which the States had been abolished, super- 
intended the assessment of taxes through local bodies called tlectiont^ from the 
members being originally chosen by the inhabitants of the district, but who 
were then nominated by the intendants. Under this system great abuses of 
favouritism prevailed. The only impost— that of two-twentieths on all incomes 
—which the nobility and clergy paid in common with the rest of the nation. 
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■m^to ofi«nd^ ilie ooart and its reloi&eTs, md the parliaiiientft 
took mnlmige at the threatened rivalrj of the proTincial assem* 
blies. The king was besieged with importunities to discard so 
daring an innovator, and he reluctantly yielded. Yet Necker had 
succeeded in restoring public credit during his administration^ 
and in borrowing money to carry on the expensiTe war into 
which the king had been madly plunged. He is praised for incul* 
eating a maxim which appears trite enough — ^namely, that in iimes 
of peace the ordinary rerenue should be made to answer all the 
exigencies of the state, but that in times of war, recourse should 
be had to loans. Kevertheless, loans bear interest^ and become 
permanent burdens on a country. Necker might display dex- 
terity in ocmtracting them, yet with all his rigid supervision and 
economy, the revenue was not equal to the expenditure when ha 
quitted office in 1781. It is true that Necker, in the fiunous 
Oampte rendu (Balance-sheet) published by him, made it out that 
the revenue exceeded ^e expenditure by ten millions, which was 
at anyrate but a small surplus ; but his figures were denied by 
Oalonne, who came after him, and who contended that^ in 1781^ 
there was a real deficiency of between fifty and sixty millions. 
This Compte rendu of Necker, however, was the foundation both 
of his popularity and of his reputation as a finai^cier. He cer- 
tainly was not to blame for the deficiency, which could have been 
obviated only by additional taxation; but the very facility he 
boasted in raising supplies proved eventually ruinous. If the 
passion for war must be indulged, it is just that the contemporary 
generation should bear its cost, instead of transferring it to pos- 
terity ; and if this more equitable maxim had been observed, 
France would not have engaged in the American war of indepen- 
dence. Not only in a financial point of view, but also on political 
considerations, that war was most imprudent on the part of 
Louis XVI. Its result is well known. Thirteen dependencies of 
the British crown repudiated its authority, and at the point of the 
sword won their independence. The hero of this revolution was 
Washington, who bears a more unsullied name than any other in 
history. To achieve this enfranchisement^ the interposition of 

they contrived in a great measare to evada BoiuI16, after mentioning other 
instances, says, * The princes of the blood, for example, who enjoyed among 
them from twenty-four to twenty-five millions yearly, paid for their two- twen- 
tieths only 188,000 livres instend of 2,400,000. On this subject I wiU mention an 
anecdote tending to confirm the existence of this abuse. The Duke of Orleans, 
who presided over the bureau (committee) to which I belonged at the Assembly 
of the Notables, said to me one day after a deliberation in which we had con> 
eidered and ai^roved the establishment of provincial administrations, ** Are 
you aware, sir, that this pleasantry will cost me at least 300,000 livres a-year ? " 
"How is that, monseigneur?** I asked. •• At present I arrange with the in- 
tendants," he replied; •*and I paj pretty nearly what I like. The provincial 
administrations, on the contrary, will make me pay what is strictly due.'**— 
Hemoirtf p. 41. 
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France was not needed ; but from blind animoaity to Great Bri- 
tain — ^not assuredly from any love of practical freedom — her 
government eagerly proffered it. Then the soldiers of a despotic 
monarchy mingled and fought side by side ivith republicans on 
an insurrectionary soil, and failed not to imbU)e the sentiments 
and spirit of their new comrades. They and their officers re- 
turned to France full of enthusiasm in the cause of liberty, and 
flushed with the glorious contest in which they had assisted to 
secure its triumph. The intoxication was indeed general, and 
even the court partook of it. Lafayette, who had been a volunteer 
in the American service, was the object of extravagant eulogy; 
and nothing was heard in the saloons of the palace but disserta- 
tions on the rights of man, and exclamations on the noble ardour 
inspired by the fire of patriotism. Such an event as the American 
revolution would, under any circumstances, have operated with 
prodigious effect on the people of France, situated as they were 
at the time ; but when the court itself set the example, and it 
became the fashion in the highest circles to sound the praises^ 
of revoltj a perfect delirium prevailed, and the fermentation 
reached an extraordinary height.* The infatuation of the deluded 
monarch and those around hun was in no instance more strikingly 
exemplified ; for to the previous aspirations, sufficiently intense 
throughout the nation, came now the additional stimulus of a 
longing to imitate the example so happily set across the Atlantic. 
y Louis turned from Necker to Fleury, from Fleury to D'Or- 
messon, and found no solace in either.f At length, in 1783^ a 
minister was found, who appeared to the court as an angel of 

* Madame Campan gives a lively picture of the reception given to Franklin. 
' He appeared at court/ she says, * in the costume of an Amwican farmer : his 
lank unpowdered hair, round hat, and drab coat, contrasted oddly with the 
embroidered and bespangled dresses, the full-blown and perfumed perukes, of 
the courtiers of Versailles. This novelty charmed the dizzy heads of all the 
French women. Elegant fdtes were given in honour of one who united the dis- 
tinction of a great natural philosopher with the patriotic virtues which had 
prompted him to embrace the noble part of an apostle of liberty. I was present 
at one of these f 6tes, in which the most beautiful of three hundred women was 
selected to affix on the gray hairs of the American philosopher a crown of laurel, 
and on his cheeks a couple of kisses. Even in the palace of Versailles, at the 
exhibition of Sevres porcelain, under the very eyes of the king, a medallion of 
Franklin was sold bearing this inscription—** Eripuit caelo fulmen sceptrumque 
i;i^annis"—{*' He tore the thunderbolt from the skies, and the sceptre from 
tyrants").'— Vol. i. p. 233. 

f Fleury had gained a reputation for practical ability. It was said that none 
knew better than he how to break the nedt qf business. But he proved utterly in- 
capable as a finance minister. D'Ormesson's principal recommendation was his 
own strict integrity. This was actually made the subject of ridicule at court. 
' When one asked another to dinner, the latter would ask, '* But have you got a 
good cook ? " ** No, unhappily," the first replied, ** but he is very honest." An- 
other said—** I have got a most vicious horse I want to tame, and I have sent in 
search of a trainer whose probity is proof against all temptations" In a country 
where frivolity exercises such influence, this sneering language was prejudiciiJl 
to the conduct of affairs hy D'Ormesson.'— TTe&er, MemoirSt voL i. p. 150. 
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deliverance. This was Calonne, who to an incomparable suavity 
of manner, and great fertility in expedients, joined a cool audacity 
which is without parallel. As Necker had preached economy, so 
he upheld the contrary doctrine of profusion. He enraptured the 
queen by his magnificent schemes ; he bought for her, during a 
season of intense suffering among the people, the splendid palace 
and domain of Saint Cloud,, which then belonged to the Duke of 
Orleans. The whole court was radiant with smiles, for Oalonne 
promised all that wieus most coveted by its volatile inmates — ^money 
land pleasure. The king himself shook off the gloom that had long 
oppressed him, and was for a short period of Ins life really happy. 
Jiaurepas was now dead, and he had Mien completely under the 
influence of his wife.* That princess was still in the flower of 
lier.age, beautiful, fond of frivolous amusements, but ambitious 
withal, and possessing something of her mother's spirit. She lent 
«i ready ear to Calonne's agreeable propositions, and congratu- 
lated the king on the fortunate exchange he had made for Turgot 
and Necker. But the pleasing- dream was soon over. Oalonne 
had for a time contrived to seduce the imaginations and satisfy 
the doubts of capitalists, and so been enabled to go on contracting 
Joans ; but at length all credit was at an end, and this resource 
failed. The crisis had at last arrived which Necker had striiggled 
to avert, and Oalonne recklessly to precipitate. The latter, how- 
ever, preserved all his coolness and presence of mind in the emer-' 
gency. (The idea of th0 States-General was abhorrent to him as a' 
spendthrift minister ; but to impose fresh taxes, the semblance at 
least of a national concurrence was essential to him. Calling to 
mind a precedent set by Henry IV. and Cardinal Kichelieu, ac- 
<;ordingly, he adopted the expe<Uent of convoking an assembly of 
notables, selected by the king from among the high nobility, 
clergy, and magistracy. He judged that to such a tribunal he 
might confidently appeal for condonation and support. He was,, 
however, egregiously mistaken. The notables, who met at Ver-' 
sailles on the 29th January 1787, were appalled at the balance- «' 
sheet he presented to them. Seventy millions sterling borrowed ' 

* liOXkUf from the inherent weakness of his character, naturally fell under 
guidance : his personal habits also unfitted him to rule. He cared only for hunting 
and working as a mechanic. * The king unfortunately exhibited,' says Madame 
Campan, ' too strong a taste for the mechanic arts. Masonry and smith-work 
pleased him to such a degree, that he admitted to his private apartments a young 
locksmith, with whom he forged keys, locks, &c. ; his hands, blackened by his 
labour, were frequently in my presence a subject of observation, and even of re- 
proach, on the part of the queen, who desired other amusements for the king.' 
The name of this locksmith was Gamin, who afterwards accused his master of 
an atrocious crime,' for which he received a pension. * The king was good, in- 
dulgent, timid, curious, fond of sleep,' Gamin said to me (Abb^ Soulavie, Me- 
moirs of the Reign of Louis XVI., vol. il.p. 191) ; * he passionately loved working 
as a smith, and hid himself from the queen and the court to file and forge with 
me. To set up his anvil and mine, unknown to all the world, it was necessary 
to use a thousand stratagems, a narration of which would be endless.' 
VOL. I. B 
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within a few years, and an annual deficiency of seven millions 
sterling ! Such was the fearful statement he had to make. The 
notables refosed to listen to him, being more particularly incited 
thereto by the bishops^ who were incensed against Calonne by 
his desire to subject ecclesiastical property to taxation; and 
though he maintained a long and courageous struggle, he was 
obliged at length to give way, and retire from the scene^ followed 
by the execrations of the people. His most active opponent^ 
Bnenne, Archbishop of Toulouse, was, by the influence of the 
queen, appointed to succeed him, to whom the notables were 
more complaisant. They sanctioned the proposal of a land-tax 
and stamp-duty, and the abolition of certain feudal services. 
, Edicts were framed in accordance, but the pailiasifi^t refused 
t to register those relative to the land r tax an^stamp-duty. A 
t freedom and violence of language was used on this occasion 
^ which was wholly unexampled. The profligacy and extravagance 
of the court were strongly denounced, an accurate statement of 
tiie public revenue was authoritatively demanded, and a resoln- 
' tion passed that the parliament had no power to authorise the 
. levy of taxes, but that to the States-General alone such rigbt be- 
longed. This may be considered an act of desperation, when, 
finding itself unequal to the conflict, the pariiament hoped to 
interest the nation at large in its quarrel. It gave the first im- 
petus to a cry which soon became universal and importunate. 

But the ibx^hbishop of Toulouse was a bold and resolute man. 
He forthwith summoned the parliament to Versailles^ and caused 
the two edicts to be registered in a bed of justice. Upon its 
return to Paris, the parliament recorded a formal protest againsc 
this proceeding, and demanded an examination of Calonne's ae- 
counts, which so provoked the archbishop, that, by a decree in 
council, he banished the refractory body to Troyes. Now began 
that fever of high excitement which was to rage so long, and to 
be cooled only in blood. The people sided universally with the 
parliament, for in their eyes opposition to the government was 
always meritorious. In its attempts to resist and curb the crown, 
its views were partly selfish aiid partly patriotic. Whilst it wished 
to secure for the nation some efiective barriers against the exer- 
cise of arbitrary power, it contemplated that the principal check 
would devolve upon itself, and tiiereby its own importance be 
increased. It had little conception of the storm it was assisting 
to raise. 

Meanwhile a compromise was negotiated between the archbishop 
and some of the principal members of the parliament. The former 
consented to withdraw the two objectionable edicts, and to sub- 
stitute one for a loan of foxur hundred and forty millions of livres 
(nearly twenty millions sterling), to be distributed over a space of 
four years, at the end of which time the States-Greneral wero to be 
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assembled. Upon this understanding the parliament was recalled 
to Paris, and on the 20th September 1787, the king presented in 
person the edict for the progressive loan. He was received with 
an ominous silence, which was broken by the Duke of Orleans 
rising to inquire whether it was a bed of justice or a free delibe^ 
ration. < It is a royal sitting,' Lamoignon, keeper of the seals, 
replied. Thereupon several members proceeded to declaim against 
the edict, who were at length stopped by the king ordering the 
registration of his own authority. On his retirement, the parliar 
ment entered a declaration on its registers that it had taken no 
part in the enrolment of the decree. Determined to display un- 
related energy in this conjuncture, the archbishop commanded a 
deputation of the parliament to attend the next day at Versailles^ 
with its registers, in order that this declaration noight be expunged. 
The Duke of Orleans was again exiled to his estate of Bainci, and 
two other members were arrested by virtue of lettrea de cachet, and 
thrown into prison. The parliament remonstrated ; the deputation 
■which waited on the king demanded in firm language the release 
of the members, and the recall of the Duke of Orleans. The king 
met the application with a sharp rebuke, and directed the obnoxious 
entry to be erased in his presence. Thus was the ominous contest 
continued, and the popular agitation kept alive. 

The parliament was far from being intimidated. On the con- 
trary, it was the first to commence aggressive hostilities. On the 
4th January 1788, it passed a decree annulling arbitrary arrests 
(lettres de cachet), and recalling its exiled members. The king 
cancelled this decree by an order in council, and the parliament 
reaffirmed it. The minister and the court were exasperated to 
the highest degree. They resolved to get rid of the parliament 
altogether, to circumscribe its judicial jurisdiction by the erection 
of co-ordinate courts, and to annihilate its political influence by 
transferring the privilege of registering edicts to a plenary court 
composed of the princes, peers, and others appointed by the king. 
This plan, which was conceived by Lamoignon, keeper of the sealcf, 
was intended to be kept a profound secret ; but D'Espremenil, a 
member of the parliament, contrived to procure a copy of the pro- 
posed decree from the printer's office^ and hastily calling his col- 
leagues together, laid it before them. Instantly resolutions were 
passed declaratory of the sole right of the nation to vote taxes 
through the organ of the States-General, of the inviolability of the 
parliiunent and its members, and of ^e illegality of arbitrary 
arrests. The day after these resolutions had been adopted, an 
officer at the head of a file of soldiers entered the assembly, and 
after a considerable delay, caused by the president refusing to 
point out to him the objects of his pursuit, arrested D'Espremenil, 
and another member, by name Goislart de Monsalbert, whom he 
conducted to prison through an immense concourse of people, who 
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bailed them with repeated acclamations.* Three days afterwards, 
on the 8th Maj, the king held a bed of justice, and enforced the 
registration of the decree. 

Thus wsB the king committed to an open conflict of authority 
with the only body which stood between him and the nation. In 
the inflamed state of the public mind no policy could have been 
more injudicious. The Archbishop of Toulouse wa« wholly un- 
equal to the crisis he had provoked. Tumults broke out in ahnost 
every quarter of the kingdom, the courts of law and the provincial 
parluunents issued solemn protests, and even the clergy remon- 
strated against the abolition of a body which had always proved 
hostile to their interests. Having been convoked by the arch- 
bishop with the view of obtaining a subsidy from them, they an- 
4Bwered by demanding the suppression of the plenary court and 
the convocation of the States-Oiuieral. The minister at first showed 
a bold front, and fulminated sentences of exile against the oppos- 
ing parliaments ; but the spirit of resistance was too universal, for 
the troops also were infected, and refused to act against the popu- 
lace in several towns ; and he was obliged to yield to the storm. 
He retired, leaving things in a much worse condition than when 
he rashly undertook the task of composing them. ■ His downfall 
was the signal of serious riots in Paris ; he was burnt in effigy by 
the mob, and the tumult was not suppressed until the third day. 
His disgrace, however, was soothed by promotion to the arch- 
bishopric of Sens, and his elevation to a seat in the sacred College 
of Cardinals. On the 8th August^ Necker was reinstated in the 
ministry, and a proclamation issued sunmioning the States-General 
to meet on the 1st May 1789. 

No other alternative remained. However loath to appeal to 
that formidable assemblage, in which the sovereignty of the nation 
was vaguely held to be seated, at the present moment the king 
and the court almost regarded it in the light of a relief. Every 
expedient had been tried, and failed; the nobles, the clei^, and 
the parliament had all shown themselves indifferent or hostile, 
and the tiers-etat, of which such horror and dread had been enter- 
tained, now appeared the sole resource. As the higher orders 
refused to abate a jot of their exclusive privileges, or to consent to 
the least sacrifice, nothing remained but to call in the aid of the 
nation itself. Of this the king was now fully sensible, and under 
this impression he desired that the representation should be real, 
and not illusory. From the long time which had elapsed since the 
last States-Qeneral had sat, the greatest uncertainty prevailed as 
to their exact constitution and the mode of their deliberations. 
That they consisted of three distinct orders — ^the nobility, clergy, 

* This extraordinary scene is related with great dramatic effect in Sallier's 
Annales FrancoUeSt and qaoted in the Eclairciuemens Hittoriquet appended to 
Bailly's Memoirs, letter L, vol. L p. 469. 
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and commonalty — ^was nndonbted ; but the nnmber of delegates, 
and the manner of voting, were involved in obscurity. It was 
authenticated that in 1614 the orders had voted separately — that 
is to say, in three chambers ; the sanction of all three being re- 
quisite to the validity of any statute. But in earlier times, it was 
contended that they had congregated in one common hall, and 
voted per oapitOy by heads. In the darkness surrounding the 
subject^ writers were invited by government itself to investigate 
and decide the debateable points, which brought forth a variety 
of disquisitions, wherein for the most part the right of the body 
of the nation, or the tiers-etat, to have a paramount represen- 
tation was stoutiy argued and upheld: and this not so much 
on the ground of precedent^ as on tiie strength of first principles — 
the original sovereignty of communities from whom all power 
flows, and is held in delegation, and on the overwhielming pre- 
ponderance in number and intelligence of the tiers-etat. The' 
most celebrated of these productions were the Essays on the , 
Tiers-Etat of the Abb6 Sieyes, and on the Stated-General of M. ^ 
d^ntraigues. In the former, Sieyes propounded the question: 
*What is the tiers-etatl' and he answered, 'Nothing.' *What * 
ought it to be 1* * Everything.' Such, indeed, was the prevailing 
opinion, and, it may be adde^ determination. 

In truth, the question was one that must naturally be decided, 
not with reference to what had occurred in dark and barbarous 
ages, but to the actual state of the country. Moreover, precedents 
were conflicting. Instances might be adduced in which the clergy 
had not appeared as an order, and others in which the States- 
General voted not in orders, but by provinces. It -was therefore 
a legitimate field of inquiry, in winch the dictates of expediency 
and reason ought to prevail. But the parliament of Paris, hitherto 
60 strenuous in opposition to authority, now took the alarm ; and 
foreseeing in the triumph of the tiers-etat its own eclipse, solemnly 
declared against any constitution of the States-General other than 
that of 1614. By that step it at once forfeited all the popularity 
it had acquired in its struggle with the crown. On the other 
hand, the States of Dauphin6 spontaneously assembled, and, de- 
spite the prohibition of the king, asserted in a joint resolution 
that the tiers-etat should be at least equal in number to the 
nobility and clergy combined. This authoritative declaration gave 
additional boldness to the advocates of the popular cause, who 
already began to act in associations or clvhsy^asi^ to agitate opinion 
through various ramifications. * The whole country was deeply 
moved by this important controversy; for upon its. settiement 
depended the momentous question at issue between the nation 
and its governors. To reconcile difierences, if it were possible, 
and, above all, to throw upon the higher orders the odium of con- 
demning the popular claims, Necker advised the king to consult 
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an afisembly of notables, the same who had been previously called 
together. These found little difficulty in solving the problem. 
Except by one bureau, or committee, over which Monsieur, the 
king^s eldest brother, afterwards Louis XYUL^* presided, it was 
unanimously determined that the constitution and forms of 1614 
should be adhered to; that is to say, the tiers-etat should be 
reduced to a nullity by the two predominant orders. Neverthe- 
less, when tiiis decision was reviewed by the king in council, 
Necker prevailed upon him to disregard it, and adopt the counter 
principle of doubling the tier&«tat. This resolution was founded 
upon reasons set forth in the preamble, one of which was ' the 
opinion of several public writers' — an acknowledgment of de- 
ference to the force of argument very rare on the part of govern- 
ments. It was accordingly ordained that the States -General 
should consist of at least one thousand deputies, and that Uiose of 
the tiers-etat should equal in number those of the nobility and 
clergy combined. The question of voting by orders or by heads 
was left undecided. Necker has been blamed for leaving this 
material point open ; but it may well be doubted whether he did 
not exercise an inrvoluntary discretion in forbearing to prejudge 
it. It was absolutely necessary to determine the number of the 
deputies, but it might be properly left to them, after meeting, to 
arrange in what way they would deliberate and vote. And even 
if the king had preliminarily declared in favour of the division 
into orders, it is indisputable that the tiers-etat would not the 
less, and with equal pertinacity, have contended for the amalga- 
mation. ' 

If the antiquated form of these States-General were at all to be 
adhered to, the course pursued by the government was imposed 
upon it by circumstances which were beyond its control. But 
seeing that the organisation of that assemblage was a matter of 
dispute, that the mode of proceeding was uncertain and conjec- 
tural, that l^e whole was a mere tradition buried in the oblivion 
of nearly two centuries, Necker would have acted more wisely if, 
instead of resuscitating an extinguished and unwieldy institution, 
he had obeyed Ijis own prepossessions, and at once convoked, 
what he afterwards vainly strove to establish, a parliament such 
as that of Great Britain. It was clearly competent for him to 
have done so at this period, and it would have then fully satisfied 

* Louis XVIII. was by far the most intelligent of the royal brothers, and had 
early manifested considerable ability. The Prince de Montbarey relates a 
curious anecdote on this subject. A deputation from the provinces arrived at 
Versailles to present an address of congratulation to Louis XV., and afterwards 
complimented the three sons of the dauphin, then children. The speaker of the 
deputation bestowed upon them, of course, the most lavish praises, and among 
the i«st extolled the eldest, afterwards Louis XVL, for bis precocious talents. 
The boy, with a modesty and simplicity which gave promise of his subsequent 
character, interrupted him by saying, ' Sir, I am muc^ obliged to you, but I am 
not the clever one : it is my brother Provence.' 
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the wishes of the French nadon.* To compose the States-CJeneral, 
the whole machinery was to be created. Everything was novel. 
The holders of fie|s alone were strictly entitled to sit in the order 
of nobility, yet all its members were now made eligible. The 
order of Uie clergy had been limited to prelates and abbots, but 
it was now to embrace the whole ecclesiastical body. The tiers- 
etat itself bore no resemblance to that of the old States-General | 
at was to be elected in baiUioffes, mural or territorial circumscrip- 
tions varying in extent and popolation, with no restriction as to 
qualification. Thus, under an old name, it was a new invention ; 
and it might as readily have been moulded into the form of a 
British parliament, as into that of a heterogeneous convocati<m 
4Bach as that of the States-General. That Necker would have 
been thwarted by the court if he had been bold enongh to recom- 
mend this innovation, is very certain ; for in the inoongruous 
nature of their composition, it placed its hopes of paralysing the 
action of the States-Genersd. Nevertheless, if he had persisted, 
he would probably have carried his point at this precise moment^ 
and thereby procured a moderate and beneficial reform in place 
of that sweeping revolution to which he himself fell so early a 
victim. 

As it was, however, the States-General were convoked in tiie 
three orders of nobility, clergy, and commonalty. France' wit- 
nessed, for the first time in hear history, the phenomenon of a 
general election. The tumult and excitement were prodigious. 
Already two parties were in antagonism, for the audacious pre- 
tensions of the tiers-etat had scared the nobility and parliamen- 
ianans into union, and they struggled for mastery in the electoral 
assemblies with ihe popular leaders. The clergy exercised but 
little influence outside their own sphere ; the court gazed upon 
the scene with indifierence, careless which side might gain the 
victory, for it scarcely knew from which most danger to itself 
might be apprehended. In the end, the popular party triumphed 
over all adversaries, and to the tiers-etat scarcely a single deputy 
entertaining what may be called conservative opinions was 
elected, whereas in both the other orders several advocates of the 
popular cause were nominated. On the whole, the returns were • 
as follow: — The order of the nobility was composed of 242; 
nobles, and 28 members of the parli^ents ; the order of the^ 
dei^ of 48 archbishops and bishops, 35 abbots and deans, and'. 
208 parish priests ; the tiers-etat of 2 clergymen, 12 nobles, 18 
city magistrates^ 102 members of the bailliage courts, 112 lawyers, 

« This is incidentally stated by Bailly himself, when describing the first 
assembly of the electors of Paris. * It was then the general impression/ he 
says, ' that the clergy ought not to form an order, but that the bishops and 
dignified clergy should be united with the nobility, and the inferior clergy with 
fhe tiers-etat. This arrangement was precisely that of the two chambers after- 
murda proposed by Mounier, and rejected.'— 3fem. voL i. p. 17. 
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16 doctors, and 216 traders and cultivatovB — ^in all 1139 : noblcs) 
270 ; clergy, 291 ; commons, 578. 

The meeting of the States-General was postponed to the 4th 
May 1789. Versailles was appointed as the place of convocation. 
Necker would- have preferred Paris, bnt he was overruled by the- 
court. . It was judged that the deputies would be more under in- 
fluence in a town like Versailles, which derived all its importance* 
from the residence of the courts and was peopled by its retainers. 
Some time previous to the day fixed, they began to assemble. 
Coming -from distant parts of the country, they were for the most 
part strangers to each other ; but the members of the tiers-etat 
sought intercommunication in clubs, which were as numerous as 
vf* the provinces, until the Breton^Club absorbed all the rest. Every 
effort was used by the" different parties to secure and multiply 
adherents. As the eventful period approached, which was uni- 
versally felt to be one pregnant with mighty changes, it bepame 
more apparent to the privileged orders that they must make 
common cause with the crown. They now saw reason to repent 
their former contumacy and the quarrels they had maintained- 
among themselves, in which the people had been stimulated to 
interfere, and thus to test their power. They viewed the tiers- 
etat as their natural and most formidable enemy, and cordially 
combined against it. The saloons of Madame de Polignac offered 
them a place of rendezvous, where their alliance with the court 
was negotiated and cemented. D^Espremenil, the hero of the 
parliamentary opposition, was drawn into this vortex, and con- 
verted from his heterodox notions touching the royal prerogative 
— ^a sufficient proof of the inconsiderate selfishness of that resist- 
ance. To humiliate and abash the conunons, it was determined 
that the costumes and ceremonies used in opening the States- 
General in 1614 should be exactly imitated. The nobles were to 
be adorned in purple velvety cloth of gold, and plumes of feathers ; 
the clergy to be arrayed in their gorgeous vestments ; the com- 
mons to wear black stuff cloaks, after the fashion of the lawyers 
in the sixteenth century. To impress them yet more effectually 
with the sense of their inferiority, they were received at the 
palace in a different manner* from itie oitieY orders. Whilst the 
nobility and clergy were admitted to the cabinet of the monarch, 
they were left to wait in an antechamber, and were subsequently 
hurried in a file past the throne amid the sneers of the courtiers, 
and with a contemptuous fireezing formality.* Far from being 
overawed by such treatment, they were only the more profoundly 
incensed, and viewed with increased indignation the luxury and 
magnificence of the court, which to them, simple burghers and 
husbandmen, appeared outrageous, and even sinful. < How is all 

* Rabant St Etienne, yoL L p. 29. He was himself a member of the tierd- 

etat. 
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this pomp supported ?' they asked of each other. * Out of the 
sweat of the people !' was answered in accents of wrath. A feel* 
ing of inveterate hatred against the court was thus engendered, 
directed- more particularly against the queen, who, being known 
to guide the king, was generally deemed the instigator of the 
studied insults heaped on the representatives of the nation.* 

Meanwhile a dreadful catastrophe occurred in Paris, which 
gave rise to mutual recriminations. A paper-hanging manufac- ' 
turer in the suburb St Antoine, named Beveillon, was reported to ' 
have lowered the wages of his workm^ and said that bread was ^ 
too good for such rascals. A ftirious mob assembled in the Palais- ^ 
Boyal, carrying an effigy of Beveillon, which was hanged on a ', 
gibbet, after the ceremony of a formal condemnation to death. 
Amongst the concourse was observed an immense number of 
strangers — ^men of the most ferocious aspect, who took part in 

* From her first arrival in France, at the age of fifteen, Marie- Antoinette had 
been an object of diblike both to the court and to the people. Even the mind of 
her yonng husband was tt> poisoned against her, that until some time after he 
ascended the throne, he refrained from all marital intercourse with her. She 
was continually accused both of criminal levity, and of intrigues in the interest 
of Austria. During the first years of her marriage she lived in great unhap- 
piness and restraint. The impatience she manifested at the strict etiquette 
observed in the court of France, which stopped her at every step she made, 
assisted also to render her distasteful to the formalists who filled it. This 
etiquette was of an incredible minuteness, and enthralled her from her rising in 
the morning till her getting into bed at night. The following quotation ttora 
Madame Campan may give some idea of it :— 

* The dressing of the princess was the very pink of etiquette : everything in it 
was strictly regulated. The lady of honour and the lady of the wardrobe, both, 
if they were present together, assisted by the first attendant and two ordhiary 
attendants, performed the i»inoipal service ; but there were distinctions between 
them. The lady of the wardrobe handed the petticoat and the gown. The lady 
of honour poured out water to wash the hands and put on the chemise. When 
a princess of the royal family was present at the dressing, the lady of hononr 
yielded to her the latter function, but did not yield it directly to the princesses 
of the blood ; in such a case, the lady of honour returned the chemise to the 
first /emme-de-chambre^ who delivered it to the princess of the blood. Each 
of these ladies scrupuloudy observed these usages, as having the character of 
rights. It happened one winter's morning that the dauphiness was waiting to 
receive her chemise, which I held ready unfolded, when the lady of honour 
entered, hastened to take off her gloves, and took the chemise from my hands. 
At this moment a knock is heard at the door ; it is opened, and the Dudiess of 
Orleans enters. She removes her gloves, and advances to take the chonise ; but 
the lady of honour must not deliver it to her. She returns it to me, and I pre- 
sent it to the duchesa Again a knock is heard ; it is Madame, the Countess of 
Provence : the Duchess of Orleans surrenders to her the chemise. All this time 
the queen is standing with her arms crossed upon her breast shivering with cold. 
Madame perceives her impleasant position ; and contenting herself with throw- 
ing aside her handkerchief, and retaining her gloves, she puts on the chemise, 
and as she does so, knocks down the queen's head-dress. The latter smiled, to 
disguise her vexation, but she muttered several times between her teeth, 
Jktestdble! How tiresome/*— YoL L pp. 97, 98. In the following page, Madame 
Campan very smsibly remarks, * This etiquette, which, in the domestic life of 
our princes, had led them to have themselves treated as divinities, made them 
in their public life victims of any delusion. In the palace of Versailles, Marie- 
Antoinette found a multitude of established and revered usages which appeared 
to her insufferable.' 
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every scene of disorder, and were long the terror of Paris, under 
' the appellation of briffands. The night was passed in uproar and 
^ dehauchery, and in the morning (28th April) the crowd moved 
* towards the premises of Beveillon, which were guarded by a few 
> patrol. These were unable to resist the assault of the populace, 
who carried the building by storm, and gutted it from top to bot- 
tom. Two regiments of French and Swiss guards then came up, 
followed by cavalry and artillery. It was in vain tlie insurgents 
were ordered to disperse ; they replied by volleys of stones and 
bricks. At length ^e word was given to the troops to fire, and 
a dreadful slaughter ensued. Before the infuriated people were 
finally defeated 200 of their number were killed, and 300 
wounded, the soldiers also suffering a loss of 12 killed, and 80 
wounded.* The blame of this terrible event was charged on the 
authorities, and through them on the court, as it was said that the 
intentions of the mob were openly proclaimed the day before, and 
no precautions were taken to preserve the peace. On the con- 
trary, the disturbance was allowed to proceed, and gain a dan- 
gerous height before any measures were taken to suppress it, and 
then a barbarous vengeance was wreaked. The court retorted 
the accusation, and attributed the whole riot to the Duke of 
Orleans, alleging, what was indeed true, that money had been 
freely distributed amongst the crowd, and that some of the 
wounded insurgents confessed they had received a sum of twelve 
livres each. The Duke of Orleans was at this time elevated, 
almost in spite of himself to be the head of the popular party ; and 
although he was a weak and dissolute man, incapable of leading a 
party, or achieving any great result, the most extravagant projects 
were imputed to him. He was seriously believed to aim at the 
dethronement of the king, and his own nomination as lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom. However true or false such imputations 
might be, it is difficult to conceive how he could advance his cause 
by instigating a popular outbreak of so deplorable a character. In 
the absence of any proof implicating either party — ^and it was 
sought for with all the eagerness of hatred — it is more rational to 
conclude that the affair was the offspring of popular exasperation, 
provoked by a rumour peculiarly fitted to arouse the passions of 
the working-classes. 

Under these sad auspices, the scene was now to open in which, 
from distant skirmishing, the parties were to meet in close con- 
flict. The day previous to the opening of the States-General was 
devoted to an imposiug solemnity. The king, accompanied by his 
queen and the royal family, and followed by all the ministers of 

* This is the computation given by Bertrand de Molleville in his ' Annals of 
the French Revolution,' voL i. p. 29 ; but it is proper to state that it far exceeds 
the account given by other authorities. Bailly even states that he was not 
aware any lives had been sacrificed; which, if his character for honesty were 
less undoubted, might be deemed a culpable glossing of the truth. 
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state, and the three orders of the StatefihGeneral, went in pro- 
ceeaion from the church of Notre Dame to that of St Louis, where 
high mass was celebrated. The clergy preceded in all the pomp 
of sacerdotal decorations^ the nobility followed in their rich and 
glittering attire, and the commons brought up the rear in the mo- 
dest and sombre ^b prescribed to them. Tet, though the least 
4aa t 7 . ]ing in appearance, they were regarded with much greater 
interest than their Jtjgdjzened colleagues of the higher orders. ^- . 
The spectators were innumerable : fiiey had come from every* 
part of France to witness the spectacle. An exuberant joy was 
the prevailing sentiment^ softened by a deep emotion. It was a 
sights in truth, to move the heart — ^the virtuous and benignant 
monarch, leading by the hand his beautiful and gracious queen, 
ushering to the solemn services of religion the chosen of his 
people^ to hallow the inauguration of a national council revived 
from the dust of centuries ! What a subject of reflection to the 
gazing multitude, impressed with the novelty and grandeur of the 
occasion 1 On that day all was propitious ; the sun shone with 
unclouded lustre^ and hope was buoyant with auguries of happi- 
ness and regeneration. 



CHAPTER I. 

STATlS-OBRKnAL — CATTtntB OF THS BASTILLE — 

5th mat to 14th JULY 1789. 

On the day following this solemn inauguration, the 5th May 17S9, 
the States-General were formally op^ied :-the formalities of 1614 
were strictly observed. The king, the court, the clergy, and nobi- 
lity, entered at the grand door of the building, whilst the commons 
were kept waiting until all had taken their seats, and were then ad- 
mitted only by a side door. At one end of the hall sat Louis XYI. on 
his throne, and by his side the queen, Marie- Antoinette.* In front, 

* The personal appearance of Marie- Antoinette has beoi differently described. 
The two following extracts, fhnn competent authorities, give perhaps the most 
accurate idea of it * Her personal charms, which Burke has exaggerated, con- 
sisted more in her air of dignity, the nobleness of her figure, and the grace of her 
deportment, which all bespoke the queen, rather than in her features, which 
wanted sweetneos and regularity. She had weak or inflamed eyes ; but her com- 
plexion, which was brilliant, her youth, the richness of her dress, in which she 
showed exquisite taste, struck all who saw tet.^—WraxdlV* Memoirs^ toL L p. 116. 

' Marie-Antoinette of Austria was more dazzling than beautifuL Viewed 
wpantdy, her features had nothing ranarkable ; but as a whole, tb^ were most 
agreeable. The word ikarming expresses the effect most appropriately. No 
woman ever carried her head better, so that in all her movements were grace 
and dignity. Her step, light and noble, recalled the expression of Virgil : In- 
ce$$H iMtfutt deoH" By her gait the godta was revealed").'— iSmoc de MeOhan, 
PaiiraiU a Caracteres, p. 74. 
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I on the right and left of the throne, were ranged the two ordera of 
^ the clergy and nobility. Above and around, in the galleries, were 
] the ladies and gentlemen of the court. In the background were 
the deputies of the people, who, despite the signs and menaces of 
yi^t^^^ ^ the Marquis de_ Br^zj, master of the ceriemonies, persisted, like 
the nobles and clergy, in remaining covered. The king delivered 
a speech, in which he expressed his gratification at meeting the 
representatives of the nation, his confidence in their good inten- 
tions, and his hopes of amelioration from their labours ; intimated 
the existence of a great deficiency in the finances, rebuked the 
spirit of innovation abroad, and concluded by proclaiming himself 
the first friend of his people, ready to make any sacrifice for their 
welfare. After he had finished, ,!^rentin, the keeper of the seals, 
pronounced a discourse, in which he alliided to the subject of the 
separation of the orders. He stated that his majesty was willing 
the three orders should combine, in order to vote taxes ; but that 
on other questions they must deliberate apart. This was an in- 
genious arrangement, since the way would be smoothed for grants 
of money ; but to measures of reform the obstacle of a triple legis- 
lature would still be interposed. Necker followed him in a long 
oration, in which he exposed the state of the finances, and adroitly 
parried the question of the separation, which excited murmurs 
among the commons, who expected firom him, as the popular 
minister, a declaration in favour of the amalgamation. 

They were determined to carry that essential point neverthe- 
less. Upon it obviously depended their predominance or their 
nullity. Their superiority of number was vain and useless, if 
their decisions might be reversed by hostile minorities. Hence, 
on the ensuing day, they assembled in the hall of the States 
which, from its greater size, was appropriated to them, and 
awaited in inaction the junction of the two other orders. These, 
meanwhile, had met in separate chambers, and ^^proceeded to 
verify the powers of their members. This verification the tiers- 
etat argued should be made in common, even if a subsequent 
separation took place, inasmuch as the genuineness of the respec- 
tive delegations was matter of general interest. But the clergy 
and nobility demurred, alleging that, as the orders were distinct^ 
\ so should be the verification. Among both, however, was a strong 
I minority on this question ; and in the former the separate verifica- 
jtion was voted by only 133 to 114^ and in the latter by 188 to 114. 
Thus there was a large infusion of popular members in both of 
the privileged orders, whilst amongst the commons an almost per- 
fect unanimity prevailed. The latter continued to meet day by 
day, taking no step, or even assuming any title, and contenting 
themselves with messages, inviting the clergy and nobility to join 
them, and commence their labours for the good of the nation. 
The clergy showed themselves disposed to enter into a compro- 
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inlse, and proposed condliatoiy conferences. The nobility re- 
vised to appoint commissioners, and evinced a firm resolution to 
stand by their privileges. The clergy were actuated by a diffe- 
rent spirit ; and, to keep open a chance of accommodation, sus- 
pended the verification which they had commenced. Several days 
passed in this state of inactivity, until the nobility at length con- 
sented to appoint commissioners to attend the conferences. An 
aiTangement was proposed by which the verification of the powers 
should be made by a conmiittee selected jointly from the three 
orders. This suggestion was indignantly repudiated by the no- 
bility, who passed a resolution of unalterable adherence to the 
principle of a separate verification, at least for this session, what- 
ever course might be adopted in friture. The conferences were 
consequently suspended. 

It was already the 27th May. Three weeks had elapsed, and 
the first step preliminary to organisation had not been taken.< 
The public discontent was loudly expressed. A leader stepped/ 
from the ranks, and conducted the tiers-etat in its emergency.^ 
This was Mirabeau, a man of extraordinary talents, eloquence, 
and energy. He was by birth a noble, but the irregularities or 
his life had caused him to be discarded by his family. He had/ 
passed several years in prison, and burned for revenge both on. 
the crown and on the order to which he himself belonged. Being . 
rejected as a candidate by the nobility of his native province of 
Provence, he had procured his -election for Aix as a member of 
the tiexs-etat. He became its most formidable tribune. He now . 
proposed that a solemn deputation should be sent to the clergy, 
calUng bpon them, *l*» the name of tfie God of peace, and of the, 'pub- 
lid'irUerest, to join the commons in the hall of the States, and con- 
sult upon the means of concord so necessary to the welfare of the 
nation.' The clergy were . greatly moved by this adjuration, and 
many of them started to obey the summons ; but were stopped by 
the majority, who ruled that they should first deliberate on the 
subject. The commons sent a second message, to the effect that, 
witiiout wishing to hurry' the decision of the clergy, they would 
sit even through the night awaiting their arrival. Eventually, 
however, an adjournment took place till the following day, when 
the king resolved to interfere in the contest. He sent a commu- 
nication to each of the three orders, urging them to renew their 
conciliatory conferences in the presence of his keeper of the seals. 
The mediation of the king was accepted ; and Necker, in his name, 
propounded a scheme whereby the verification was to be con- 
ducted separately, but the result communicated to all the orders, 
which should, by joint commissions, settle points of controversy, 
or refer them to the king in case of dissensions. The commons 
were spared the necessity of rejecting this plan, which would have 
exposed them to the charge of obstinate perverseuess, although 
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it was liigbly imfavoorable to their pretensions, by the stabbom- 
ness of the nobility, who accepted it, clogged with so many re- 
servations, that its character of a compromise was destroyed. 
The conferences were once more broken up, and the nobility 
reaffirmed all their previous resolutions. 

Inaction had been hitherto the policy of the commons, which 
denomination they had now formally assumed ; but the time had 
arrived for decisive measures. Mirabeau concerted with Sieyes* 
the course to pursue. The daring resolution was taken to pro- 
ceed without the orders of the nobility and clergy^ if upon a last 
invitation they failed to attend in the hall of the States. Accord- 
ingly, on the 10th of June, ^eyes appeared in the tribune, and^ 
supporting the pr(^>osition by a series of inductive reasons, sub- 
mitted it to his colleagues, who hailed it with vociferous applause^ 
Cries were uttered of * Allow them but an hour !* Nevertheless^ 
the call of names was deferred for two days. It was then com- 
menced, and the returns of the several bailliages were examined 
and verified in rotation. This occupied three days, during which 
period neaiiy twenty members of the clergy appeared, and pro- 
I duced their credentials. Then arose the question of the title to 
be borne by the assembly which had thus constituted itself the 
sole depositary of the national representation. After several sug- 
\ gestions had been made and negatived, that of National Assembly 
) was finally agreed upon ; but a violent discussion ensuing, which 
i lasted till late at night of the 16th June, it was only on the fol- 
^ lowing morning that the tiers-etat took upon itself Uiat imposing 
designation, by a majority of 491 to 90.t Sieyes drew up a mani- 
festo in justification of this act, which was adopted, published, and 
widely circulated. It excited the greatest enthusiasm throughout 
the nation, which saw, with equal delight and astonishment^ the 
unexpected firmness and intrepidity of its representatives. The 

* It was with great difficulty the Abb^ Sieyes had obtained a seat in the 
States-General. He was not returned in the order of the clergy, to which he 
belonged, and the electors of the tiers-etat of Paris had resolved not to choose 
either priests or nobles. Happily this resolution, through the inadvertence of 
Bailly, then secretary of the assembly of electors, had not been entered on the 
minutes, and at the last moment Sieyes was nominated a deputy, after a most 
violent opposition. He was the last named of the twenty deputies apportioned 
to Paris intra muroi, 

t Bailly observes upon this act : ' I may remark, that the place of general 
meeting being occupied by the commons, was of great assistance in Justifying 
this manner of regarding and constituting themselves. Where the States-Gene- 
ral ought to be, there the commons were ; they summoned the two other orders; 
the wrong was with the absent, whose default made no change in the nature of 
the assembly. It is thus that the physical always and everywhere ministers 
to the intellectual, and that this incident of locality served to originate the idea 
of these great political and l^siative movements.'— ilfemo{r#, vol. i. p. 149. 
BouUl^ enumerates, among the numerous blunders committed by Necker, thia 
* inadvertence' of leaving the tiers-etat in possession of the hall of the States- 
General, ' thereby affording it a pretext to invite the other orders to come and 
join it.'--Note to p. 68. The circumstance was no doubt of great importance^ 
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Assembly lost not a moment in exercising its newlj-airqgated 
powers. On the same day, the 17th June, it passed resolutions) 
affirming the indivisibility of the legislative power, and the ille- 1 
gality of existing taxes, but sanctioning their collection provision* , 
ally, or at least until the Assembly was dissolved, placing the public , 
debt under the safeguard of French integrity, and appointing a com* > 
mittee to devise measures for the relief of the famishing people. ) 
This was the first decisive encroachment on the royal authority, 
and if not checked, it must necessarily lead to the dreaded prepon- 
derance of the popular power. Everything depended on the pru- • 
dence and energy of the step to be taken by the king. A plan had 
been already submitted to him by Necker, indeed previous to the 
meeting of Uie States-General, which, if adopted earlier, might have i 
proved acceptable and efficacious in lulling the spirit of innovation^ 
With his usual irresolution, Louis XYI. had hesitated and delayed' 
to act ux>on it. This plan was, in effect^ to take the initiative, audi 
of his own accord grant a constitution to France upon the basis of 
that of England. Necker represented to him that his power under] 
such a constitution would be quite as great as he himself would 
ever wish to exercise ; and that, as sacrifices were to be made, such 
a compromise was advisable whilst yet practicable. The king wa» 
personally agreeable to the project, but dared not embrace it with- 
out hearing other counsels. Tliese were ever destined to be &tal 
to him. The idea of a royal declaration was approved, whereby 
the king was to make a spontaneous gift of boons to the nation ; 
but a constitution such as the British was at once repudiated. All 
parties were combined aga^t it — ^the pure royalists, the nobles|^ 
and the cleigy ;* the latter were espedaUy hostile, because they 
feared to be extinguished as an order in the State. Keeker's 
plan, therefore, was completely subverted. A council was held at 
Marly, a country residence some distance from Versailles, whither 
the king was drawn ; and there, in the absence of Necker, a scheme 
of action was agreed upon, which certainly had the recommendar- 
tion of vigour, but betrayed that remarkable fatuity and blindness 
to the temper and signs of the times from which the court never 
emerged. It was always beguiled by hallucinations. In assem- 
bling the States-General, it had confidently relied upon holding the 
balance between the divided orders, to keep them poised against 
each other; so as by means of the tiers-etat to overawe the no- 
bility and clergy, and through them to curb the former if it at- 
tempted to trespass beyond the permitted bounds. In truth, its 

* ' The party which professed to be the defender of the throne spoke with in- 
finite disdain of the authority of the king of England : to reduce a king of France 
to the miserable condition of the Britiah monarch waa, in the bare conception, 
heinoos and treasonable.'— Connderattonr upon the French Revolution, by Madame 
de StaeL The illustrious authoress is at once eloquent and sncoesBful fai the yin- 
dication of her father, Necker, from the reproaches heaped npon him by the 
malevolent royalists. 
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object was a very natitral one : it wished to get money at as little 
cost or sacrifice of power as possible. But all its expectations 
were at once frustrated, all its schemes overturned, if the three 
orders were merged in one assembly, and in that assembly a vast 
majority arrayed on the popular side. The danger, too, was be- 
coming hourly more imminent. Yielding to the force of the' im- 
pulse, the clergy had already voted the junction with the tiers- 
etat by a majority of 149 to 126. It was held essential, therefore, 
by an immediate blow, to bridle the impetuosity of the ticrs-etat^ 
t and reduce it to pristine insignificance. The nobility and dignified 
» clergy, headed by the Duke of Luxembourg and the Cardmal de 
t Larochefoucauld, had hastened to tender their submission to any 
\ measures the court might propose ; and the parliament, through 
I its organs, had offered to r^;ister as many edicts of taxation as it 
1 might please, if it would interpose to crush the tiers-etat. Vain 
attempt ! Little did they know the sort of men they had to deal 
with, or little did they estimate the indomitable courage inspired 
by the conviction of a righteous cause. And the members of the 
tiers-etat had that conviction deeply seated in their minds, whilst 
the president they had chosen was a type of the legitimate mode- 
ration of their views. This was Bailly, whose name was the first 
that had issued from the urn in the ballot for representatives of 
the city of Paris, an academician, a man of letters, simple and 
artless in character, but fervent in the mission he deemed him- 
self intrusted with. The ambition of these representatives was 
not at that time exorbitant : they contemplated merely a reform 
amounting to the establishment of 9> constitutional government 
upon an approved solid basis, but that this should be effected by 
the intervention of the nation itself. They regarded the king as 
a usurper of rights inherently belonging to the nation, to rec(m- 
quer which was their bounden duty, their noble mission, from the 
pursuit of which they were to be neither intimidated nor cajoled. 
The advisers of the king, on the other hand, were wedded to a 
^diametrically opposite theory — namely, that the nation had no 
rights save such as its sovereign might deign to confer, and were, 
moreover, inflated with notions which rendered their understand- 
ings impervious to the light of reason. They scorned the idea of 
a surrender, ridiculed the presumption of a few obscure citizens, 
and maintained that the clamour for reform proceeded only from 
a contemptible fiiction ; so difficult is it to induce the possessors 
of power to forego a part to save the remainder. In the present 
instance they st£^ed the whole upon the issue. 
I A proclamation appeared fr-om the king suspending the sittings 
( of the States-Genend until Monday thjB 22d June, when it was lus 
4 intention to hold a royal sitting. This took place on the 20th. 
I That same morning Bailly repaired, according to the adjournment 
• of the preceding day, to the hall of the Assembly, where he found 
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tiie deputies crowded around the door, and denied admission by an 
officer in command of a body of Guards. The officer explained that 
he had positive orders to prevent any one from entering. Some 
of the younger representatives would have attempted to force 
their way, but BaHly quieted them. All were determined, never- 
theless, to persist in holding the Assembly: some proposed to 
repair to Marly, and meet under the very windows of the king ; 
others suggested the tennis-court. The latter was preferred ; and 
thither the deputies proceeded, escorted by an immense multitude 
in high excitement. In this building, after a spirited harangue 
hj Bailly, they took the oath, since so celebrated, not to separate 
until they had given a constitution to France. One deputy alone 
of the whole number refused to take it. The court was evidently c 
confounded by this proceeding, for although the occasion demanded . 
the utmost promptitude, the royal sitting was, by a fresh proclar 
mation, postponed to the 23d. On the 22d the deputies again as- ^ 
sembled; but finding the tennis-court closed against them, they < 
perambulated the streets in quest of a place to meet in. Bepulsed j 
from the gate of the Franciscan convent, they found an asylum in 
the church of Saint Louis, which they entered, and ranged them- 
selves in the central nave. Here they were joined by the ma- 
jority of the clergy, amidst the liveliest transports of enthusiasm. 
Thus, by its delay, the design of the court to prevent ther junction 
of the clergy was defeated. 

The royal sitting took place on the following day. The same 
-forms were observed as on opening the States-General, except that 
the military pa^rade was much greater. Detachments of troops 
lined the streets and surrounded the building in which the as- 
sembly was held. The deputies of the tiers-etat were again made 
to wait^ this time under a heavy fall of rain, until the superior 
orders of the clergy and nobility had entered and taken their seats 
on the right and left of the throne. The king was accompanied by 
the princes and a splendid retinue of courtiers. All the ministers 
wore present, save one alone, and that was Necker, who marked 
his disapprobation by his absence. The speech of the king was 
that of an offended and absolute monarch. He upbraided the 
States-General with their disputes and delays ; and in two declara- 
tions, read by one of the ministers, prescribed the form in which 
the dehberations of the States-General were henceforth to be con- 
ducted, and detailed the reforms he vouchsafed of his sovereign 
will to the people of France. These were no doubt, so far as they 
went, beneficial ; but they fell far short of what was imperiously, 
demanded. The States-General were to meet yearly, it is true, butJ 
simply to vote taxes; not as a legislature. The privileges, pecu-i 
niary and honorary, of the nobility and clergy were to be continued, 1 
except in so far as they freely consented to waive them ; and all 1 
feudal and seignorial dues and services.were expressly recognised 
VOL. I. c 
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as iarestocl with the mviolable eharaeter of prop^rijr. The army 
wafl to remain constituiied as it had ever beeiv and be at the ua^ 
fettered disposal df the crown. The language of these de<dairation» 
was most imperious. 'It is the. pleasure of the king,' 'the king 
commands,' were the words used throughout. The conduct of th& 
tiers-etat was severely censured, and all the resolutions it had 
passed caneelled and annulled. After these 'royal graces' had 
been read^ the king, in a second speech, intimated thai; if his in- 
tentions were balked, if his wishes were not complied with, he 
would act alone, dispense with all States-General^ and consider 
himself the sole representative of the people. He said not a 
word about granting a constitution, whereby even the measures 
of amelioration he propounded might be guaranteed; for the 
same authority that gave, might also take away. His declacar 
tions were received with gloomy ralenoe.* A fietani cry of Vive 
le roil was raised by some of the nobility and clergy, but it died 
away in the mournful stillness. As the Inng rose, he ordered the 
deputies to retire, and assemble in their respective orders on the 
following day. Most of the nobility and clergy followed him out 
of the hall; the commons retained their seats. Mirabeau started 
to his feet. ' Gentlemen/ he cried, ' I confess that what you have 
just heard might be for the welfexe of ihe country, if the gifts of 
^ despotism were not always dangerous. Why this dictatorial lan- 
< guage, this display of arms, this violati<m of the national templ^ 
I to command you to be happy I Who gives you this command ? 
^Your vicegerent. Who makes imperious laws for you? Your 
(vicegerent; he who should receive ^em from you. But the feee- 
,dom of your debates is fettered; a military force encompasses 
,the Assembly! Where are the enemies of the nation? Is Cati- 
line at our gates? I call upon you to clothe yourselves with your 
'dignity and legislative authority, and to remember the reli^ous 
'force of your oath ; an oath that does not permit you to separate 
^until you have established the constitution.' 

The master of theceremonies advaoced and repeated the orders 
of the king to retire. '^Go tell your master,' Mirabeau exclaime(^ 
' that we are here by command of ''the people, and will not leave 
unless expelled at the point of the bayonet I' The MaF«|nisde 
Br^z^ withdrew in confusion. The Assembly proceeded to affirm 
all its previous resolutions, and, at the instance of Mirabeau, it 
proclaimed the inviolability of its members. Thus it set at non^t 
the authority of the king, who on his part took no steps to enforce 
it. He was struck with alarm indeed at the probable consequences 

* The general feeling entertained respecting tbem may be gathered trom a con- 
▼ersation related by Bailly. * A few days after this/ he says, * a minister asked 
me how it was we were not satisfied ; for if the king had made suqh a declaration 
ten years ago, it would have been received with enthusiasm. ** Yes, doubtie^," 
I replied, •* ten years ago.** *• What does the Assembly want then ?" " It wants 
to do, and not that you should do for it." '^Meoh roL i. p. S21. 
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of his own act, and submitted to beseech Necker to remain in the 
ministiy. The queen joiued her sc^citfttions to his, and Necker 
withdrew the resignation he had tendered. This served m some 
measure to cabn the public irritation, which already, both in Ver^ 
sailles and Paris, was expressed in tumultuous gatherings of the 
people. So utter was the failure of this coup d^etat (which the 
Count cP Artois — one of its prime instigators, who was gifted with 
as Uttle discfetion and foresight then as when known under the 
name of Charles X. — ^had fondly anticipated would restore all the 
omnipotence of the crown), that on the very next day the ma- 
jority of the clergy appeared in the Assembly. On the 26th, forty- 
seven members of the nobility joined the general body, the most 
distinguished of whom were the Duke of Orleans, Lally-ToUendal, 
Clermont-Tonnerre, the two Lameths, Buport, and the Marquis do 
Lafayette, who were hailed with rapturous applause; Further 
resistance was deemed hopeless^ the king himself exhorted thd 
majority of the nobility and minority of the cleigy to give up the; 
contest, and terminate the schism. They obeyed, and on the 27th 
June entered the hall of the Assembly. For a time they affected/ 
to keep aloof, and not to mingle with the herd of the deputies ; but I 
soon all distinctions ceased, and the existence of separate orders! 
was annihilated. The discomfiture of the court and the triumph 
of the tiers-etat was complete. In the clash of might, that of 
mere supremacy had quailed and succumbed. Bailly, the ob- 
scure citizen, continued to occupy the chair of the National A&< 
sembly, comprising as it now did the first magnates of the land, 
both lay and ecclesiastical.* The people were in an ecstacy of 
delight; Paris and Versailles were both illuminated, and bonfires 
l%hted in the streets, around which dancing was kept up through- 
out the night by revellers of every grade and caste. 

The chief object of the Assembly was the framing of a con- 
stitution, and to this task it applied itself. But its labours were 
soon interrupted by dread of the intentions of the court. A large 
body of troops was gradually assembled in the neighbourhood of 

* An eBbrt was, however, made to oust him on the vei^r day of the complete 
junction. 'The Cardinal de Larochefoucauld rose, and advanced doee up. to 
me. I heard a member of the clergy say to him, *' Moneeigneur, you ought to 
break up the sitting." •* You are right," replied the cardinal, moving to return 
to his place with ttie view of announcing it.. I stopped him. ** Monseigneur," 
I said, ** you cannot break up the sitting ; you are not the president." '* But it 
is late," he retorted ; ** nobody has dined.** "Every one," I answered, " is free 
to leave individually ; but as to the Assembly, it can be adjourned only by its own 
will, and it is for me, its only president, to consult it" He did not insist ; but it 
was evident that a design had been formed to dispossess me, and procure the pre- 
sidency for the dean of the clergy. '— -BatWy, Mem. vol. i. p. 253. A more serious 
attempt was afterwards made at a meeting held at the house of the keeper of the 
seals, where Bailly was taken to task with some asperity for not resigning the 
chair to the president of the first order; but he was immovable in upholding 
the rights and dignity of the tiers-etat, which had first constituted itself into an 
organised assembly.— P. 367-^960« 
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Versailles and Paris, and the Marshal de Broglie appointed to the 
eommand. Cannon was brought in great quantities from the 
frontier towns, and all the preparations seemed to indicate a 
design against the independence of the Assembly. The inha- 
bitants of Paris iirst took the alarm. Ever since the opening of 
tlie Btates-General, that city had been in a state of constant agita- 
tion. The garden of the Palais-Royal was thronged night and 
day with eager crowds, who were addressed by a succession of 
orators on the rights of the nation, the sufferings of the people, 
and other inflanmiatory topics. Several encounters had taken 
place between the populace and the troops; but the latter, in 
many instances, refused to obey orders and fire. The regiment 
of French Guards especially manifested the most decided spirit of 
insubordination. Some of its soldiers had been confined in the 
Abbaye for mutinous conduct, and were liberated by a mob, who 
forcibly broke open the prison. The king was fain to wink at 
this outrage ; and, upon the intercession of the Assembly, to pardon 
the soldiers, after an illusory expiation. This state of things 
might justify the concentration of additional troops, particularly 
of the German and Swiss regiments, in which greater confidence 
could be placed ; but it was viewed with suspicious jealousy by 
the Parisians, who besieged the Assembly with addresses and 
, deputations on the subject. Accordingly, Mirabeau moved, on 
I the 9th July, the adoption of an address to the king, intreating 
{him to order the withdrawal of the army to a greater distance. 
(The reply of the king was evasive and ironical : he stated that 
the increase of troops was simply with the view of suppressing 
disturbances, and guarding the safety of the Assembly ; but that 
if it entertained any fears, he would transfer its sittings to Noyon 
or Soissons at its option. At either of those places it would faavo 
been completely at the mercy of the court. 

Whilst this feeling of apprehension was growing and becoming 
hourly more intense, a rumour of Necker's dismissal excited uni- 
versal consternation. At first whispered doubtfully, it soon spread 
through Versailles and Paris, and was ascertained to be true. 
Without any previous warning, Necker had received an order 
from the king on the 11th July, as he sat at dinner i^ith his 
&mily, immediately to leave the kingdom. Finishing his repast 
without betraying any emotion, he departed the same afternoon, 
under pretence of making an excursion to Saint-Ouen, and took 
the road to Brussels. Four of the other ministers were displaced 
at the same time, Necker being succeeded in the finance depart- 
ment by the intcndant Foulon. This extraordinary measure pro- 
voked an immediate outbreak in.Paris. The news did not reach 
the capital until the morning of the 12th, which happened to be a 
Sunday, and consequently a day of idleness. An immense assem- 
blage blocked up every avenue of the Palais-Royal, and a young 
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man, Camille-Desmoulins, afterwards a prominent actor in th6 
drama of the Revolution, sprang upon a table, and harangued the 
multitude in a passionate invective. * The dismissal of Necker/f, 
he exclaimed, * is the knell of a St Bartholomew of patriots. This 
very night the Swiss and German battalions will move from the 
Champ de Mars to slaughter us ! But one resource is left to us ^ 
— to fly to arms!' Loud acclamations responded in approval. 
The orator then advised that a distinguishing symbol should hd 
assumed whereby patriots might be known. A green cockadeN 
was voted. PhuSdng a leaf from a tree, and affixing it to his hat^ I 
Camille gave the signal, which was eagerly followed, and all the | 
trees were stripped bare. Then, as if by some preconcerted move* ) 
ment, a rush was made to a sculptoi^s shop in the Palais-Royal^ 
where the busts of Necker and the Duke of Orleans were seized, 
and borne through the streets in tumultuous procession. All 
were made to take off their hats as the busts passed, and thus the 
crowd proceeded in noise and disorder to the Place Louis XV., 
where it was charged by a detachment of dragoons under the 
Prince de Lambesc, who dispersed it^ and cut down the bearer of 
one of the busts. The greater part of the multitude fled into the 
garden of the Tuileries, whither the Piince de Lambesc followed. 
Here a stand was made by the populace at the Turning Bridge, 
and more blood was spilt. The garden was at length' cleared, and 
the prince returned with his troops to the Place Louis XV. The 
French Guards meanwhile, from fear of their disloyal tendencies, 
had been locked up in their barracks ; they now broke loose, and 
drew up in order of battle against- the Oerman regiment of the 
Koyal Allemand. The latter took to flighty after sustaining a loss 
of two men killed and three wounded. Orders were forthwith 
sent to all the troops encamped in the Champ de Mars to advance 
into the city. As they came up, they were confronted by the 
Guards in the Champs Elys^es with levelled muskets ; they halted, 
and refused to charge. A Swiss regiment was the first to give this 
example. The officers had no other alternative but to l^ul their 
soldiers back to the Champ de Mars. 

Thus Paris was left almost wholly abandoned to an exasperated 
mob. As night approached, the gunsmiths' shops were forced 
and plundered, and all the barriers were destroyed. A horde of 
brigands traversed the streets, and spread terror and dismay in 
every quarter. Amid this horrible disorder the Assembly of Elec- 
tors met at the Hotel de Yille, to take measures for the security 
of the city. This assembly had continued to sit ever since the 
election of members of the States-General, and it no\^ took upon 
itself the functions of government. Paris was at this time divided 
into sixty districts, in which the electors were chosen to nominate 
deputies to the States-General. In each of these districts the 
tocsin was sounded, and every citizen summoned to attend, that 
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an orgasu^tion might be effected for the g^ieral protection, as 
•we^ Against the troops of the king as against the mob and the 
brigands. A correspondence was opened by the Assembly of 
Electors with the district^ and a scheme <wa» speedily matured 
for the formation of a burgher guard, consisting of 46,000 men. 
Contingents were furnished by the several <^tricts, and the 
whole placed imder the command of general officers appointed 
fey the central authority at the Hotel de ViUe. Such was the 
origin of the National Guards. The green cockade of CamiUe- 
Desmoulins was superseded by the colours of title city of Paris- 
blue and red — ^which afterwards, in their turn, gave way to the 
fanMWLS ixi-Golffwc — ^blue, white, and red— which soon became the 
national emblem. But before this force could be enrolled, and 
brought into operation, numerous outrages were committed. The 
convent of Saint Lazarus was ransacked in quest of anns, and 
afterwards set on fire^ The Garde-MeMe, a repository of ancient 
arms and armour, was broken into, and every available weapon 
carried off; biut all the otiier costly objects witMn it were left 
untouched. The prison of La Force was stormed, and all the 
pnso&ers, who were principally debtors, set at liberty. The felons 
incarcerated la the Oh^telet> heanng of this occurrence, expected 
also to be released ; but growiug impatient, they attempted to 
overpow^ their keepers and procure their own liberation. The 
governor of tibe jail had no better resource to quell this mutiny 
than to invoke the aid of the very mob which had levelled the 
gates of La Force. It entered upon his call, fired upon the 
pris<»ter8» and reduced them to submission. Such are the strange 
inconsistencies of popular impulses i 

The abrupt <lifliTiiflfwl of the ministry, and the dangers of the 
capital, formed ihe thanes of exciting debates in the National 
Assembly. A fresh address was voted to the king, soliciting him 
to remove the troops from Versailles and Fans, and to sanction 
the oiganisation of a burgher militia. This address was presented 
hy a deputation, at the head of which was the Archbishop of 
Yienne, who had succeeded Bailly as president of the Assembly. 
The king replied, with great fimmeaa, ih&t he would do neither 
the one nor the other ; that the measures he had taken for 
insuring tranquillity he saw no occasion to vary; and that the 
extent of Paris forbade ihe idea of intrusting it to a burghs 
guard. In the imcertainty and apprehension that prevailed touch- 
ing the actual intentions of the court, this reply was regarded as 
indicating a settled resolutiim to employ force. What other object 
could be inferred from the change of ministers ? The banishment 
of Neeker pointed obviously to a reversal of his system, wfaidii 
was one of conciliation and concession. If it had any meaning at 
all, none other could be attached to it. The Baron de Bret^iil, 
the head of the new ministry, ywas known to be a violent oppo- 
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sent of popular rights. Hence eyerytbiiig served to inspire ihe 
gloomiest doidyts and su^icions. These were felt to be so Batural ' 
and imperioos, that not a Toioe was raised in excnlpotion of the , 
ooxcrt ; and i3a.e AeaewMy forthwith passed resohitions, by a \ 
unanimons Tote, declaring tiiat Necker and the displaced minis- i 
ters carried witih them t£ esteem and regret of the nation ; that' 
the ministers and ooonsellors of the king, of wkateoer rwfdc and ( 
•skxte, were personally responsible for whatever calamities might | 
ooenr, or infiii^ments be made on tiie rights of the nation; thai 
the pabKc debt^ having been placed under the safegsard of Finnch ' 
integrity; oonld never be washed away by an in£unons bank- 
mptcy ; that tbe removal of tiie army, and the establishment of 
bmgher guards, were essential; aaid that all the previous reso* 
Intions of the 17th, 20th, and 23d of June were valid, and of full 
force and effect. A copy of these resolutions was ordered to be 
transmitted to the king, and they were likewise published and 
dissoninated through the kingdom. Finally, fearing that the 
hall ^ the Assembly might be occupied by soldiers during tiie 
night, the sittings were dedared permanent. 

The night of the 13th-14th July was passed in anxiety and 
ahum. In the morning the most sinister rumours were cir- 
culated. The plans of the new ministry were stated to be defini* 
lively fixed. The king was to quit Versailles, and leave the 
AssOTibly to be Aspersed at the point of the bayonet. The 
leading deputies were to be arrested, and Paris ami YersaUles 
occupied by an overwhehning military Ibroe. Additional credit 
was given to these romonrs by an announconent that the queen, 
attended by the ladies of &e courts had been seen going Ihroi^h 
the rai^ of the s<4dier8, to encourage them, and ordering the 
distribution of refreshments among tiiem. On the motion of Mira> 
beau, a fresh deputation was appointed to wait upon the king to 
ascertain his intentions^ and to renew the complaints against the 
disposition of the army. Before it retomed with an answer, two 
olectore mshed breatldessly into the hall to proclaim that Paris 
was in a complete state of insurrection, that the Bastille had been 
attacked, and that the streets were running with blood. A second 
deputation was nominated to represent the increasing dangers of 
the capital to the king, and to insist yet more strenuously on the 
removal of Ihe troops. The unfortunate Louis XYI. had been in 
consultation the whole day with his ministers as to the course it 
behoved him to take. It is impossible to say what secret hopes 
might have been indulged, what schemes formed, consequent upou 
the dismiiwal of the Nedcer ministry, and which led to it ; but 
whatever th^ were^ they had been unequivocally frustrated by 
tibe refusal of the troops to act on the 12th. Hie king was 
reduced to the most pitiable state ; his ministers could suggest no 
mode of obviating the difficulties of his position. To withdraw 
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the troops from the capital when, and because it was, in opex». 
rebellion, seemed a strange request ; yet he was assured by th© 
deputations that no other means existed of restoring tranquillity*. 
With a bitter pang he yielded to their representations, and pro- 
mised that the troops encamped on the Champ de Mars should 
be removed, which was really tantamount to an abandonment of 
the reins of power ; for what is an absolute monarch without hi» 
cohorts at the seat of government I Nevertheless, this reply was 
deemed unsatisfactory by the Assembly, which resolved to con- 
tinue its instances wi^ the king until not only the troops in the^ 
Champ de Mars, but all those stationed around Paris and Yer- 
sailles, should be removed to a distance. This earnestness to get 
rid of any military force near the capital was natural in ^e 
Assembly. Distrustful of the court, conscious that an opportunity 
only was awaited to crush it, the masses were the sole means of 
its support, and in their triumph over authority it saw its own. If 
the sincerity of the court could have been depended upon — ^which 
was impossible, after the manifestation of the 23d June, and the 
dismissal of Necker — ^it would have been interested in the preser- 
vation of order, and authority, instead of being impelled to vin- 
dicate, and even encourage, popular excesses. The danger of 
inuring the populace to insurrection and bloodshed was over- 
looked in the more pressing emergency of its position ; and thus 
it helped to raise a power which soon towered above all controL 

A decisive event meanwhile had taken place in Paris. During 
the day of the 13th, the Hotel de Ville had been besieged by ap- 
plicants for arms. The supply at the disposal of the Conunittee of 
Electors was insignificant in reference to the quantity required.. 
But the provost of the trades, De Flesselles, who was chairman of 
the conunittee, announced the approach of twelve thousand mus- 
kets from Charleville. These were impatiently awaited ; but being 
not forthcoridng even on the following morning, a cry of treachery 
was raised among the multitude. Amidst the tumult, in which 
the life of De Flesselles was threatened^ the rioters were led by 
one De Corny, late solicitor to the municipality of Paris, to the 
Hotel des Invalides, in search of arms. The governor, De Som- 
breuil, at first refused to open the gates, but seeing that the people 
were determined to force an entrance, he voluntarily admitted 
them, whereupon every weapon in the arsenal was seized, toge- 
ther with several pieces of artillery. The night had been passed 
in continued uproar and agitation. The Place de Grdve, in front 
of the Hotel de Ville, was crowded with intercepted vehicles, 
and a belligerent mob tittering alternate cries of * The nation for 
ever!' and 'Death to traitors!' whilst at the Palais-Boyal the 
patriots had formed themselves into a permanent assembly. Pa- 
trols were placed at all the gates of tiie city, and no one was al- 
lowed to leave it. On the side of the Champ de Mars^ where tlie 
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troops were posted, artillery was planted, and a large body of the 
burgher guards drawn up, fully equipped and armed. In the 
morning the streets were thronged with angry hordes carrying 
pikes, muskets, and swords, Routing in deafening accents, ^ To 
the Bastille ! to the Bastille !' This was the well-known Btato 
prison, of which so many gloomy tales were current. It had long 
been an object of almost superstitious terror to the inhabitants of 
Paris, who, as they passed its grim and lofty walls, regarded them 
with an involuntary shudder. Many were the victims who had 
been, here abandoned to ruthless tyranny, immured in cells, and 
cut off from all communication with the living world. Its de- 
molition was eagerly demanded by the triumphant insurgents, 
the more vehemently because it was reported that the cannons 
on the turrets were pointed, and about to be fired on the city. 
From every quarter the people poured to this central point. The 
drawbridge of the fortress was drawn up, and preparations made 
to resist a siege. A deputy of the districts, Thuriot, sought a 
conference with the governor, Delaunay, and was admitted within 
the walls. He received an assurance that the guns were with- 
drawn fi>om their embrasures, and that the garrison, consisting of 
Swiss and invalid soldiers, would not fire unless attacked. Satis- 
fied, he returned to the crowd outside, and endeavoured to calm 
the excitement, but his voice was drowned amidst shouts of 
* Down with the Bastille ! Let us storm the Bastille !' Forthwith 
two men sprang to the roof of the guardhouse, and with axes 
broke the chains of the outep drawbridge, which fell, and the as- 
sailants rushed over it to the second bridge. Here they maintained 
an exchange of musketry with the garrison for a time^ but at 
length retired out of range of shot. Detachments hastened to 
the Hotel de Yille to obtain f^esh supplies of ammunition. These 
the committee was unable to give, and the exasperated mob re- 
proached it with treachery, and menaced it with revenge. In the 
interim a fresh attack was made on the second bridge of the Bas^ 
tille, headed by two soldiers, Hulin and Blie. The renewed firing 
alarmed the committee, which sent a deputation to the governor, 
to urge upon him the expediency of admitting a burgher gnard 
into the fortress. The members of this deputation were imable 
to obtain a hearing. The same fate attended a second deputation, 
sent on a like errand. The conflict had now raged for some hours, 
when about two in the afternoon the French Guards appeared 
with artillery, and commenced a canrypnade against the gate. It 
was answered by a discharge of grape, which did great execution 
among the besiegers. But the governor conceived it impossible 
to hold out) and hoisted a flag of truce. A parley was opened, 
but amidst the noise and confusion nothing could be determined. 
The governor, in despair, seized a lighted match, to fire the 
powder magazine and blow up the building, but was prevented by 
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the garrison. An officer thrnst a paper throngh £he wicket^ c<mi«in- 
ing an offer to snrrend^ if a promise were given that the lives 
of the garrison diould be spared. The French Guards immediately 
gave the required pledge, and the drawbridge was lowered. In 
poured the crowd wiidi exulting yelL^ aad de^ite all the efforts 
of the Guards to protect the prisoners^ many were siLain, and 
among the number Delaunay the governor. Search was made 
through all the dungeons for the numerous cs^tives expected to 
be found within thnn, but only seven were discovered, of whom 
two had been rendered insane by the horrons of confinement. 

The Hot^ de Yille was still the Bc&ke of a terrible commotion. 
It was filled and surrounded by a fiirious mob of men and women, 
clamouring for arms and ammunition. Loud execrations were 
heaped on the Conmiittee of Electors, and particalarly on Fles- 
selles the provost. Whilst in this state of alarm, the oommi1^;ee 
was relieved by the approadi of the conquerors of the BastUle^ 
who came in all ihe frenzy of successful combat, bearing in 
triumph a grenadier of the Guards, and rending the air with cries 
cf ^ Victory ! Liberty I The nation for ever I' One carried the 
keys oi the fiirtzess, «TM>t.her the records, a third part of the 
^vemor's peruke. The prisouers who had been saved were 
escorted by the French Guards ; they were assailed with demoniac 
shouts of * Ko quarter ! Death to those who have fired on their 
£ellow-citizens V but the electors interceded for them, the Guards 
Towed to defend them with their lives, and ev^itually a vote of 
amnesty was carried by acclamation. The vengeance of the mob, 
howevei^ must be satiated by some victim. The unfortunate De 
flesselles seemed a fit sacrifice ; he was charged with having 
written to Delaanay, exhorting hhn to resistance, and statii^ that 
he would amuse the Parisians with cockades and promises until 
succours arrived. In vain he attempted to defend himsdtf ; he 
was interrupted by cries of ^ Come to the Palais-Boyal to be tried I* 
He descoided from the bendi on which he sat, saying, * WeU, 
gentLemen, let us go to the Palais-Boyal ;' and advanced into the 
midst of the crowd, whidi closed aimmd him and hurried him 
down the stairs of the hotel. Shortly after crossng the Place de 
Ordve, he was shot dead by some unknown ruffian. His head 
was hoisted on ihe end of a pike, and paraded through the streets 
side by side with that of the murdered governor (^ &e Bastille. 

After the first iiKtoxication of victory, dread of the consequences 
arose. Marshal de Broglie was rumoured to be in ftdl mardi on 
Paris with thirty thoosand men and a namrarous artUlery. The 
tocsin of alarm was sounded in every district, the citizens as- 
sembled in afirigfat^ and preparations were hastily made to with- 
stand a siege. Barricades were erected, the pav^nent of the 
streets was pulled up, piles of stones were collected on the 
house-tops to huri upon the soldiers, deep trenches w^re dug^ and 
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thoitsatids of pike6 manufactured. But these precaatidns were 
«iq>erfliioii8. It is asserted by all the writers hostile to the court, 
(hat the night of the 14l;fa July was oertaiidy fixed for the difiper- 
«ion of the Assembly and the storming of Paris, and they qiiote in 
corroboration an intercepted despatch from De Breteuil to De- 
laonay, pressing him to hold oat if attacked, as he would be 
speedily relieved. They assert, moreover, that many thousand 
copies of the declaration of the 23d June were ready for distribu- 
tion, and that a hundred millions of bank-notes had been en- 
^;raved^ to be put in circulatioin. These statements are contro- 
verted by the royalist writers, and on which side the truth lies, is 
of little consequence. It is obvious that the advisers of the king 
mnat have had some project in view, but they either faltered 
when ^e moment of execution came, or circumstances rraidered 
it impracticable.* Be this as it may, howev^, the first great 
phase of the Revolution was accomplished, and its onward march 
secured. The capture of the Bastille was fatal to the royal autho- 
rity, not only as a successful act of aggression, but in the pres- 
tige arising from the reduction of a fortress whose very name 
was snfficioit to evoke terror, and which the great CkmdiS had 
besieged in vain for twenty-^three days. 



CHAPTER II. 

VISIT OF LOUIS XVI. TO PASIS — ^LABOUBS OF TKE NATIONAL A9SEHBLT 
ON THE CONSTITUTION—STOBKIKO OF TBS PALACE OF VEBSAILLES — 

14th JULY TO 5th octobek 1789. 

IntdOigence of the capture of the Bastille reached Yersailles 
late in &e evening of the 14th July. The National Assembly 
was sitting perplexed with alternate hopes and fears. The mem- 
bers were in continual movement, seeking to gather tidings both 
of events in Paris and of the designs of the court Of the former, 
accounts w^re so fiar cheering, that it was known the French 
Guards had joined the people; but the strength of the place 
aeemed to defy the possibility of its reduction by an undisciplined 
populace : of (iie latter, little was gath^ed, except that tiie troops 
had been visited in their quarters by the princes and courtiers of 
both sexes, and money and wine freely distributed among them. 

* Necker thus darkly alludes to the anhject in the following passage of his 
memoirs :— * I could never ascertain certainly what design was contemplated. 
There were aeerets and after-secrBta, and I am convinced Vu king Umseif^tai not 
inuil c/ thsm. It was intended, perhaps, according to drcumstanoes, to draw 
the monarch into measures which they did not dare to mention to him before- 
hand.'— ToL iL p. as. 
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At midnight two deputies entered the hall, and announced) amid 
an anxious silence, the possession of the Bastille by the victorious 
citizens of Paris. A deep emotion thrilled through the Assembly, 
for all the importance of the blow was felt. A member rose to 
move that a deputation be immediately sent to the king, again 
insisting upon the removal of the troops. *No!' Clermont-Ton- 
nerre exclaimed ; ^ let us leave them the night to take counsel ; 
kings, like other men, must buy experience.' It was resolved 
that the deputation should be postponed till the following day. 

At the palace all was in consternation. The king haid retired 
to rest, as was his custom, at eleven o'clock. The Duke de Lian- 
court forced his way to the royal chamber and awoke him. He 
brie% related the startling news. * How ; it is a rebellion then !" 
exclaimed the astonished monarch. 'Say rather a revolution, 
sire>* replied the duke. A long and anxious conference ensued 
between the king and this enlightened servant, in which the 
latter explained to him the true state of affairs, and besought him 
to yield to a pressure which it was now hopeless to resist. Louis 
acceded, for the advice coincided with his own impressions. 
Accordingly, when the Assembly met on the following morning, 
and the deputation it had nominated was about to set out for the 
palace, a sudden report came that the king himself was on his 
way, unattended by guards. Acclamations of joy immediately 
resounded through the hall, which were checked by Mirabeau. 
* Let us wait,' he said, ' until his majesty makes manifest to us the 
good dispositions we are told he possesses. The blood of our 
brethren flows in the streets of Paris. Let a sullen respect be the 
first welcome to the monarch by the representatives of an unfor* 
tunate people. The silence of nations is the monitor of kings.* 
The king entered the hall accompanied only by his two brothers. 
At his appearance, at sight of his grieved countenance, the in- 
junctions of Mirabeau were forgotten, and he was greeted with 
bursts of applause. He delivered a short oration, interrupted at 
every sentence by grateful exclamations. He threw himself 
whoUy upon the Assembly, saying, * I, who am but one with the 
nation, trust altogether in you. I ask your assistance at this 
juncture to secure the safety of the State. Depending upon the 
love and allegiance of my subjects, I have given orders for the 
removal of the troops fi-om Paris and Versailles.* The Arch- 
bishop of Vienne, president of the Assembly, having replied to 
this speech, all the members arose in a transport of enthusiasm, 
crowded around the monarch, and escorted him to the door of the 
hall. Affected even to tears by these marks of affection, the king 
resolved to proceed on foot to the palace. The whole Assembly — 
clergy, nobility, and commons, mingled in a promiscuous crowd — 
followed him. The people pressed aroimd and before him ; his 
path was blocked, and he could with difficulty penetrate to the 
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gates of the palace. The shouts of the multitude had heen heard 
within its recesses; the queeu, in alarm, flew to the balcony. 
Thence, with the dauphin in her arms, she beheld her husband 
struggling in the midst of the excited and enraptured mass. Her 
first fears were dispelled, and gave way to a thrill of tenderness 
and emotion : she descended to meet the king, and embraced him 
&t the threshold. For a moment all was happiness and con- 
fidence; but the reconciliation could scarcely be other than 
transitory and hollow. 

The king's eyes might be opened, but the court was still far 
from being disabused of its illusions, and the Assembly speedily 
relapsed into its former suspicions. On the sitting being resinned, 
A motion was made for an address to the king, praying him forth- 
with to dismiss his present ministers. This was withdrawn on 
the remark of Clermont-Tonnerre, that ' his majesty ought to be 
suffered to relish at least for four-and-twenty hours the joy and 
happiness of being king of so loyal a nation ; and that on so glo- 
rious a day it was beneath the dignity of the Assembly to attend 
to so contemptible a ministry.* A deputation was, however, 
named to proceed to Paris, for the purpose of conveying the 
^^ratifying intelligence of the king's declaration, and assisting in 
the restoration of tranquillity. Bailly, Sieyes, and Lafayette were 
among its members. The happy tidings preceded them. The 
exultation of the Parisians was unbounded ; a prodigious con- 
course of people thronged all the avenues, and covered the square 
of the Plaice de Gr6ve. The deputies were ushered into the hall 
of the Hotel de Ville, where Lafayette read aloud the speech of 
the king. Lally-ToUendal afterwards addressed the assembled 
citizens, and was crowned with a wreath of lau];el. The city 
being, by the death of Flesselles, without a chief magistrate, 
Bailly was proposed to fill the place, and with unanimous accla- 
mations installed as mayor of Paris. The command of the 
burgher guard was bestowed on Lafayette. At the instance of 
the Archbishop of Paris, this auspicious day was closed by the 
celebration of a Te Deum in the cathedral of Notre Dame. 

Upon the return of the deputation to the Assembly, Lally-Tol- 
lendal, in its name, reported that the universal cry of the Pari- 
sians was for the recall of Necker. With that minister the cause 
of the people was held to be identified. A motion was imme- 
diately submitted for an address soliciting his recall, which was 
rendered unnecessary by a message from the king, announcing 
the dissolution of the Breteuil ministry, and his intention to rein- 
state Necker. An address of thanks was accordingly substituted, 
and a deputation appointed to present it to the long. To tliis 
deputation the king intimated that, in compliance with the de- 
clared wishes of the citizens of Paris, he purposed paying a visit 
to the capital, and begged that the Assembly might commimicate 
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his design to the aathoriiies. One hundred members were named 
to accompflmy the king on thia occasion ; but such waa the general 
eagerness, that a mnch greater number swelled his retinue. Ife 
was on the morning of the 17th July that the king left the palace 
of Versaiiles to intrust himself amid the insurrectionary popu- 
lation of Paris. The queen and the court viewed his departure 
with the deepest alarm, scarcely hoping he would be permitted to 
return alive. Those who had been mainly instrumental in pro- 
ducing the painfiil exigency, shrank in dismay from the perspec- 
tive danger, and, obeying the instinct of cowardice, or smitten 
with the consciousness of the evil-doings they had meditated, fled 
ttie kingdom. The Count d'Artois,* the Princes of Cond6 and 
Conti, the Polignacs,*!* and others, were the first who set the 
example of emigration, and who sought personal safety in an 
ignomimous flight. The king was met at the gates of Paris by 
BBtiUy and the municipal body. The mayor presented to him the 
keys of the city, saying, * Sire, I bring your majesty the keys of 
your good city of Paris ; they are the same that were presented 
to Henry IV. He had conquered his people ; now it is the people 
who have reconquered their king.'J He passed through the 
streets, which were lined by a double row of the burgher militia^ 
armed with pikes, swords^ and muskets. His reception was 
imfavourable ; cries of Vive la Nation ! alone were heard. On 
arriving at the Place de Gr§ve, he alighted and entered the Hotel 

* Scaroely two months previously, the Count d'Artois, having occasion to 
"write a letter to the president of the order of nobility, had seized the opportunity 
to make the following absurd boast -.—* I pray you, sir, to speak to the Chamber in 
my name, and give it the formal and certain assurance that the blood of my ances- 
tors has been transmitted to me in all its purity, and that so long as one drop of 
it remains in my v^ns, I will not fall to show the world I am worthy of being 
born a French nobleman.'— ikfim&mu'f Jowmal— fifth letter to his eonstUuentg. 

t The Duke and Duchess de Polignac were especial favourites at court, and an 
account of the income they enjoyed from the public purse is curious, as showing 
both how natural was their warm attachment to the cause of royalty, and what 
high prizes were offered to the cupidity of courtiera The various items of tills 
income were as follow : — 

Francs. 

The place of firs* equerry to the queen, 10^/^^ 
with appointments, - - / *^'""" 

The domain of Fenestranges, - 70,000 

The place of gouvemante to the children \ ^n nnn 
of France (the Duchess), - j '*"»"^ 

Pension on the royal treasury, - 80,000 

General direction of the stud, - 12,000 

293,000 franos (£11,700 sterHng). 

When the Bed Book, the register of secret disbnrs^nents, was published, it 
appeared that the domain of Fenestranges had been purchased for M. de 
Polignao at an expense of 1,200,000 francs. The above figures are taken from a 
letter written by the duke himself in reply to attacks upon him in the National 
Amsmhly.— Weber, vol. ii. p. 23, and Ap. Letter B. 

% The queen was extremely indignant at this expression. Bailly defends it by 
alleging the clear meaning to be recovered, and that he used the word reconqutr&i 
as more expressive. In truth, he perpetrated a very silly figure of rhetoric. 
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de Yille, under an airch of pikes and naked sw^ofds. He was conr 
ducted to a throne in the great hall, and addressed in a congr^ 
tnlatory speech by the president of the Oonunittee of Eleetonk 
Bailly handed him a national cockade, which he stuck in his hat ; 
and i)e Comj, city soKcitor, proposed that a monument should be 
erected to Louis XYI^ the restorer of liberty. Then the feelings 
of the multitude, hitiierto repressed, broke oat in enthusiastic 
acclamations, which so affected the amiable monarch, that he wa» 
unable to deliver the speech he had prepared. He caUed to him 
Bailly, who spoke in his name, and said that the king was come 
to calm any uneasiness that might remain as to his intentions^ 
and to enjoy the sight and love of his people. Lally-ToUendal 
then arose and ^oke in a strain of inxpafleioned eloquence. 

^ Behold the king,' he said, *■ fer whom you loudly called,' and 
whose name alone excifced your raptures when^ two days ago, we 
mentioned it in- the midst oi you ! ' Turning to the kmg, he said^ 
*- There is not a man here who is not ready to i^ed the last cb'op 
of his blood for you, and for your lawftil authority. The present 
generation of Ibnenchmen is not so unfortunate, sire, as to have it 
in reserve to belie fourteen centuries of loyalty. We would all 
perish^ if it were necessary, in defending a Uirone which is ad 
sacred to us as to yourself, and the august family whom we placed 
upon it eight centuries ago.' 

Such the language held in the late arena of revolt, and ap- 
plauded to the echo ! The king was overcome by his emotions ; 
he could only articulate, ^My people may always depend upon 
my love.' He ratified by an express act the appointment of 
Bailly to the mayoralty, and of Lafayette to the command of the 
militia; and after sluming himself to the populace, who loudly 
clamoured to behold him, re-entered his carriage. He was escorted 
on his return to Versailles by the burgher guard and a great part 
of the population of Paris. The joy of the multitude partook of 
intoxication ; the carriage of the king was surrounded^ and all 
sought to grasp his hand, to cheer him with assurances of devo- 
tion. Thus he entered in tumultuous triumph the city of Ver- 
sailles, and at length reached the palace, where the anxious queen 
stood to receive hun with extended arms. 

This journey of Louis XYI. to Paris may be viewed as a direct 
homage to the popular wiU, a formal sanction of the principle of 
insurrection, and was so regarded by the municipality of Paris, 
which henceforth assumed almost an equality with the N^ional 
Assembly. He undertook it, doubtless, with the best intentions, 
in the hope of appeasing and conciliating a population inflamed 
with the sudden acquiation and consciousness of power. But it 
had only the effect of bringing tibie royal anthority into more com- 
plete contempt. The misfortune of Louis XVI. was to be placed 
between two extremes ; he must either draw the sword^or follow 
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the movement, with the forlorn idea of directing it. Each course 
was equally perilous, and perhaps the latter, at this juncture, alone 
practicahle. The National Assembly itself was almost in the like 
predicament. It must either side with the executive power, and 
give it strength, or encourage aspuit which was essentially anar- 
chical. Distrust of the court forbade the firsts and necessitated 
the last alternative, all the fatal consequences of which could not 
then be foreseen. Besides, it possessed the national confidence, 
and might be justified in supposing it could always allay the storm 
when needful, whenever it had reached a height necessary for a 
time to insure the triumph of liberty, but menacing, if unchecked, 
to the consolidation of order. Furthermore, in the prostration of 
the royal authority, it had become the paramount power of the 
State, and begun to enjoy all the sweets of sovereignty. Repre- 
sentations and appeals were no longer made to the crown, but to 
the National Assembly. The mayor of Foissy appeared at its bar, 
to crave its interposition to suppress disturbances in that town 
and in St Germain. It deputed some of its members for the pur- 
pose, who succeeded in rescuing the victims of popular fury only 
at the risk of their lives. Other accounts came to it from different 
parts of the kingdom, giving intelligence of commotions in almost 
every town and district. It arrogated the prerogative of issuing a 
proclamation authorising the formation of burgher guards through- 
out the country, and exhorting all Frenchmen to respect the prin- 
ciples of peace and order. It was manifest that the only persuasives 
to this respect consisted in their own good sense and forbearance. 
The inhabitants of Fans, who served as an example to the rest 
of the nation, were very far from evincing these qualities. The 
Committee of Electors had been displaced, and succeeded by a 
body composed of two, and subsequently of five, delegates from 
each of the sixty-one districts, who took the title of Representa- 
tives of the Commune, The organisation of this body was regulated 
entirely by itself; it usurped every administrative function of its 
own authority, without license from either the king or the As- 
sembly. It was divided, like the latter, into committees, the most 
important of which at the moment was that charged with the 
provisioning of the city, and presided over by Bailly. From the 
scarcity of the last harvest, all the evils of a dearth were beginning 
to be severely felt, and it required extraordinary exertions, par^ 
ticularly in the unsettled state of the country, to procure sufficient 
supplies of food for an immense metropolis like Paris.* The scar- 

* It is not possible to exafrgferate the extreme difficulty of accomplishing this 
task, or indeed to conceive it, except by a perusal of * Bailly's Memoirs,' or the 
Records of the Commune, which are filled with the most curious particulars. 
The usual conuneroe in grain was almost wholly suspended, and agents had to 
be sent in all directions to buy it, and forward it to Paris. Great quantities 
were procured from abroad, but the supply was always barely equal to the 
demand. The daily consumption was seldom provided twenty-four hours in 
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city, donbtless, added materially to the spirit of disorder among 
the people, who were thus more easily instigated to excesses by 
designing leaders. The streets were continually traversed by 
crowds, chiefly composed of women, clamouring for bread. It 
was difficult to rule over such a population, infuriated at once by 
the mania of revolt and by the cravings of hunger ; and Bailly, 
with all his determination and zeal, was unequal to the task. In 
faet, all ideas of government were set at nought. Each district 
claimed to legislate and administer for itself; nay, the members of 
individual trades and professions advanced the like pretensions. 
It was the very confbsion of chaos. AU prior authority being 
subverted, there was a general scramble to seize it while yet in 
^abeyance. The preservation of anything like order under such 
circumstances depended entirely upon Lafayette and the buigher 
guards. But against the ebullitions of popular excitement and 
wrath, they, too, were impotent. A frightfhl occurrence speedily 
demonstrated the fact. Foulon, who had succeeded Necker in the 
finance department^ being discovered lurking in the vicinity of 
Paris, was seized by a body of men, and conveyed to the Hotel de 
Yille. He was accused of having said that the people ought to 
be made to eat hay;* and the news of his arrest immediately 
brought an immense mob to the Place de Grdve, who soon forced 
ingress into the hotel, and with furious shouts demanded the death 
of the culprit. BaUly and Lafayette used all their influence to 
save him, or to procure a respite, that he might be tried. In this 
they had succeeded, when Foulon, overjoyed at his escape, clapped 
his hands in exultation. 'It is a plot,' shouted one of the mob; 
* they are conniving !' No further efforts were then of any avail. 
The old man was torn from the side of Lafayette, hurried into the 
street) and hanged to the first lamp-post. His head was cut off 
and affixed to a pike, and his mutilated body dragged through the 
fitreets. At this moment a chaise was seen approaching the hotel, 
containing two inmates. One of them was recognised as Berthier, 
the son-in-law of Foulon, late intendant for the district of Paris 
imder Marshal Broglie, who had been arrested under a forged 
order of the Commune at Compiegne. With a howl of savage de- 
light) the murderers rushed towards this fresh victim, and thrust 
before his face the bleeding head of his father-in-law. Being 
conducted to the Hotel de Yille^ he was ordered to be carried 

advance ; hence the anxiety was incessant, for an immediate insurrection would 
have followed an absolute want of bread. An accidental stoppage of some wag- 
ons did actually one day bring Paris within an hour of starvation. The popu- 
lace was in continual agitation, and the authorities never free from apprehension. 
BaUly says pathetically that he was always glad when he saw a rainy day, for 
In bad weather the people kept within their house8.—ilf0tfM>«r«, tome ii. p. 233. 

* Incredible as it may appear, Bertrand de MoUeville acknowledges this to 
have been a habitual exprrasion in the mouth of Foulon, whom he likewise 
describes as a person of the poorest capacity he ever knew.— ^nnoir, voL t 
p.347. 
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to ihe prison of the Abbaye; but when on the steps of the hotol^ 
he was seized by the mob, and, despite the most strenuous exer- 
tions on the part of Laiayette, likewise cruelly butchered. Ho 
avoided the ignominy of being hanged : having snatched a weapon 
from one of the populace, he attempted to defend himself and 
thus provoked them to cut him to pieces. Whilst yet alive, hi» 
heart was torn out by some wretch more ferocious than the resty 
taken into the hotel, and laid on the table before the assembled 
citizens. They, appalled at the sight, sat in silent horror, and 
permitted the ruffian to elevate the heart on the point of his 
sword, and bear it off to figure in the prooessicMi behind the heads 
of the two murdered men. 

This horrible outrage occurred on the 22d July, five days only 
after the visit of the kmg to Paris. It would appear to have been 
premeditated, and brought about by some occult influence, but of 
what precise nature yet remains a mystery. All parties have been 
accused of fomenting the crime, even the court itself.* Amidst 
the disorders of the time, scarcely an attempt was made to elidi 
the truth or to trace the offenders. The seizure of Foulon was 
perhaps in some degree accidental, but that of Berthier clearly 
planned, since it took place under a pretended order of the Com- 
mune of Paris. Upon hearing of his arrest, the Commune even 
sent a genuine order for his release, which was disregarded. So 
tiiat, in his case, there can be no doubt of a secret machination, 
^hich must be charged to the account of those who could alone 
profit by keeping the populace in continual agitation — ^namely^ 
those who already aimed at a social convulsion. These assuredly 
did not include the National Assembly, or the present ostensible 
leaders of the Revolution, whose views were directed solely to the 
establishment of a rational liberty. Bailly and Lafayette were 
both grieved and indignant. The latter refused any longer to 
hold the command of tibie militia, which had sow assumed the apr 
pellation of the National Guard. It was only upon the uigent soli* 
citation of the people themselves that he consented to retain it, and 
upon their promise to obey his voice in future. Their repentance 
was probably heartfelt, and for a time they observed comparative 
tranquillity ; but their example had been unfortunately contagious 
throughout the provinces, not only amongst the inhabitants of 
towns, but also amongst the peasantry and farmers. These latter 
were animated with intense hatred against their old oppressors of 
the nobility, and they assembled in bands to bum their mansions^ 
ravage their property, and destroy th^ title-deeds, the charters 
of their hatefd privileges. 

* It was on this oooAsion that ttie British government was first ^stematioany 
assailed for exoiting disturbances In Franoe ; an imputation renewed at every 
epoch of the Revolution. The Duke of Dorset, British amhaasador at the time» 
deemed it his duty to oontradiot the oalnmny in a formal ocmimnnioation to the 
French government. 
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On the 2Stli July, Necker retumed to Versailles. He had re- 
ceived the king's letter of recall at Basle, where he also encoua* 
tered his old antagonists the Polignacs in their flight His pnn 
gress ihrongh France was a triumphal march; li^ was every* 
where received with acclamations, and hailed as the saviour of the 
country. On the day following his arrival he appeared before the 
Assembly, and addressed it in a laconic speech, which was heard 
with entibiusiasm. The ensuing day he repaired to Paris, to enjoy 
the intoxicating fumes of popular incense. As was batting in 
his situation, he preached words of peace and oblivion of injuries 
fie sought and procured from the Commune a vote of amnesty, 
and a resolution to set at liberty the prisoners detained for taking 
part against the people on the 14th July, amongst whom the most 
distinguished was the Baron de Besenval, second in command of 
the army under Marshal Broglie. His conduct in this instance 
has been censured as presumptuous and inappropriate^ although 
evidently dictated by mere generosity of feelmg, natural to hnu 
under the circumstances of his own position. But his enemies 
eagerly seized upon it to dama^ a popularity which was offensive 
in their eyes. Of these he had none more bitter than Mirabeai% 
who instigated both the National Assembly and the districts of 
Paris to annul l^e resolution of the Commune, gs incompetent to 
a body simply administrative. The blow proved disastrous to 
Keeker, who henceforth began to be reg^ixded with sns{Hcion as 
an enemy of the people ; so precarious is the breath of popular 
£Eivour, and so early was it a crime in the French Bevolution to 
mediate in the cause of clemencyi 

The attention of the National Assembly had been distracted hy 
this series of events from the great labour of preparing the new 
constitution for France. It was expected witli great impatience 
hy the whole nation, since it was universally contemplated as the 
sure panacea for aU evils. The task of its elaborajtion had been 
intrusted to a committee, which was almost whoUy under the 
influence of the Abb6 Siey^. This was an extraordinary man : 
comprehensive in mind, keen and subtle in argument, he was 
nevertheless a pure rationalist, who would frame a constitution 
like a problem in mathematics. His Tnaxims were just and accu- 
rate, his science profound, but his knowledge of human nature 
very imperfect. His ideas were drawn from books and abstract 
meditation, rather than from a practical acquaintance with men 
and societies. Tet he alone had deeply pondered the subject of 
^ constitution, and necessarily exercised the authority of a man 
who, by his labours, had mastered its obvious difficulties. Thus he 
may be considered the author of the scheme propounded by the 
constitution committee, and submitted to the Assembly, which 
afterwaards underwent sundry modiflcations, but was in its main 
features ultimately adopted. The first point discussed was the ex- 
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pediency of prefixing a declaration of rights as the basis on wliich 
the constitntion should repose. This was still under deliberation^ 
when, on the 4th August, a committee that had been appointed to 
investigate the causes of the disorders prevailing in the country, 
and to devise the means of suppressing them, presented its report. 
One of the most memorable scenes recorded in history followed 
the presentation of this report. It recommended the issuing of a 
proclamation menacing the disturbers of the public peace with 
condign punishment, and branding them as brigands and enemies 
of the nation. The Viscount de Noailles, a noble, appeared in the 
tribune. He spoke with deep emotion. ' Not by measures of seve- 
rity/ he cried, < are the good people of France to be tranquillised, 
but rather by the removal of their grievances and just causes of 
complaint. These spring from the feudal system, sJl the oppres- 
sive dues and services of which ought to be abolished or made 
redeemable.' He moved that a decree be passed accordingly. 
The motion was seconded by another noble, the Buke d' AiguiUon, 
in a pathetic oration, and adopted by acclamation. An impulse 
was imparted which produced a species of delirium. Some mem- 
bers from their seats, others from the tribune, others at the table 
of the secretaries, proposed the sacrifice of their exclusive privi- 
leges. The clergy abandoned ilieir tithes, pluralities, and fees. 
The nobles gave up their seignorial rights, rights of game, dove- 
cots, and warrens. The commons, having no personal abroga- 
tions to make, surrendered the privileges of the towns and pro- 
vinces. Equality of taxation was established. AU citizens were 
declared equally eligible to civil, ecclesiastical, and military offices. 
In a word, on one nighty under the influence of a sudden enthu- 
siasm, easily kindled among men of excitable temperaments lilce 
the French, the whole system of privileges was annihilated, and 
all the burdens that had weighed on industry suppressed. The 
Archbishop of Paris, he who had so strenuously opposed the 
junction of the orders, was the first to inove that the great event 
should be celebrated by a Te Deurriy performed in the presence 
of the king and the members of the National Assembly, Lally- 
Tollendal proposed that Louis XYI. should be proclaimed restorer 
of French liberty. Both motions were instantly adopted, and 
with one voice the whole assembly, joined by the spectators in the 
galleries, amid a tumultuous rapture, which continued for full 
fifteen minutes, hailed Louis XVI. as the restorer of French liberty. 
Such was the famous night of the 4th of August. On the fol- 
lowing day, when the intoxication of the scene had passed away, 
regret was felt at the extent of the sacrifices that had been made. 
It was even denied that many of the resolutions of abolition had 
been actually passed amidst the confusion which prevailed ; that, 
especially, relative to tithes. On this subject the Abb6 Sieyes 
sided wiUi his order, and contended for the maintenance of tithes, 
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or at least for their redemption on equitable terms. In the heat 
of his argument^ he apostrophised the Assembly with the strong 
expression — ' You wish to be free, and know not how to be just.* 
The position he upheld was sound, but unavailing. He maintained 
that tithes were instituted for the support of religion, and that 
their abolition, without adequate consideration, would be simply a 
boon to the landed proprietors at the expense of the nation. He 
was answered, that religion being the concern of all, ought to be 
supported by all, and that consequently its ministers must derive 
their incomes solely from the State. The question was one that 
possessed, in reality, little practical importance, as tithes had been, 
already imiversally repudiated, and their payment could not have 
been enforced. So the clergy, in point of fact^ only made a virtue 
of necessity, and showed ^scretion in substituting the State for 
their future paymaster. Ko idea yet prevailed of dissevering the 
Churcb from the State, nor was the principle even enunciated 
which subsequently became predominant^ that the State ought to 
have no connection with a church, and that those who sought the 
consolations of religion should themselves pay for Ihem. It was 
accordingly finally decreed that tithes and all ecclesiastical dues 
should be abolished, but provision in lieu thereof be made for the 
celebration of religion, the support of its ministers, the relief of the 
poor, and the repair of churches. All the decrees emanating frt>m 
the resolutions of the 4tli August were eventually presented to the 
king, who, after some demur, promulgated them as laws, acc^ed 
the title of the restorer of French liberty, and joined the National 
Assembly in rendering a solemn thanksgiving to the Almighty., 

These measures of the National Assembly have been decried as 
constituting a direct attack upon the rights of property; but it is 
manifest that if the anomalous privileges they abrogated had not 
been relinquished by the holders themselves, they must have been 
swept away by the mere force of circumstances. Besides, such of 
them as were capable of being made the subject of. valuation, were 
not immediately annulled, but simply rendered redeemable — a 
distinction which, it is true, in the rapid course of the Revolution, 
proved little more than nomioal. But at the moment, .the inten- 
tion was to act fairly between the occupiers of land and their 
feudal superiors, so far as was possible in tiie fenhentation of the 
time ; and if order had been restored, as was then fondly hoped, 
it would have been realised. The spirit of anarchy, however, had 
been too fatally evoked. On the 7th August, the ministers of the 
king appeared, by his command, before the Assembly, and drew a 
frightful picture of the state of the country. .The Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, keeper of the seals, a.friend of Necker, spoke in their 
name, and described every part of France as a prey to disorder : 
the courts of justice were powerless — the operations of trade sus- 
pended — incendiarism, murder, and pillage predominated throughi 
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oat France. He besought the Assembly to terminate this disas- 
trous state of things, by finishing its labonrs on the constitotion, to 
which the king looked forward with confidence, as calccdated to 
revive peace and tranquillity. In this expectation Lonis was 
doubtless sincere ; for he might surely augur, that until the go- 
vernment was de&utively settled, the population would continue 
agitated, and the executive power be kept without the means, 
through mere jealousy, of enforcing order. The Assembly con- 
tented itself with issuing a proclamation, in which it took care to 
throw the whole odium of the disturbances upon insidious reports 
spread by enemies of the nation, who, it alleged, since they could 
no longer arrest, were intent to discredit the Revolution, by ex- 
eiting undue alarms, and provoking excesses. It, however, autho- 
rised and exhorted the various municipal authorities to employ 
the National Guards, and even the regular army when needfiil, in 
the suppression of outrages and the punishment of ofienders. 
From the tenor of this document, it was obvious the Assembly 
still dung to the terror of a popular insurrection as an engine to 
coDSoUdi^ liberty, and that it reftised to invest the crown with 
license or power to interfere efficaciously, still fearing the secret 
designs of the court more than the open insurgency of the people; 
The latter, indeed, it viewed at most as a temporary effervescence, 
easily to be calmed. It even withheld from Necker the means of 
replenishing the exhausted exchequer. That minister presented 
before it a statement of the finances sufficiently appalling. From 
the extraordinary drain caused by the purchase of com resold at 
a loss, and, above all, from the difficult and precarious collection 
of the taxes, it was scarcely possible to meet the current expenses 
of the State. Ned^er consequently proposed to raise a fresh loan 
of thirty millions (^61,260,000 sterling), at five per cent., to be re- 
paid out of the first operations of the projected sinking fbnd. The 
Assembly reluotantly acknowledged the necessity of contracting 
this loan, but reduced the interest on it to four and a-half per 
cent., without any stipulation as to repayment. It relied too 
lightiy upon patriotism supplying the want of confidence with 
capitalists. The national credit was at the lowest ebb, and the 
loan proved an utter failure. Not more than two millions and 
a-haJf out of thirty were subscribed. 

. Amidst such embarrassments, the subject of the constitution 
came at length to be regularly discussed before the Assembly. It 
was a stop^idoas undertaking this, to frame a constitution for a 
vast and heterogeneous country like France. It was not a ques- 
tion of reforming or remodelling, but of pure creation. Twelve 
hundred legislators, selected from the various classes of society, 
had this task to perform, of giving the French people such a form 
and structuiw of government as appeared to them best adapted to 
their habits and wants. It may be said that every theory known 
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In ancient or modem times was open to their choice ; but in truth 
ihe current of ideas was irresistible in fiiTour of a limited mo- 
narchjr. At the time of the election of deputies to the States-Cte- 
neral, the members were regarded in the lig-ht of delegates rather 
than as representatives, and weafe all famished with instructions 
(cahiera) bjr which their votes were to be regulated. One of the 
first acts of the commons, after constituting themselves the 'Nsk' 
tional Assembly, was to annul the obligatory force of these instruc- 
tions, which it was obvious would impede the couise of legislation^ 
.and to declare that each d^uty was at liberty to vote on questions 
that might arise solely according to his conscience. Neverthe- 
less, a committee was appointed to analyse the instructions, and it 
was found that they were unanimous in behalf of a monarchical 
government. The same feeling was equally paramount in the 
Assembly, which would have scarcely tolerated the hint of are* 
public, but with very different shades. As was natural after vie* 
tory, the Assembly had split into parties. At present^ there were 
three decided sections of opinion : firsts the royalist and aristo- 
•cratic party ; secondly, the moderate party ; and thirdly, the po- 
pular party ; answering pretty nearly, by way of illustration, to 
the old party definitions in England, of Tory, Whig, and BadicaL 
These had aQ their leaders, men endowed with manifold accom- 
plishments. The Abb6 Maury, a member of the clergy, and M. de 
Oazales, a member of the nobtHty, were at the head of the first, 
which, for distinction, was called the Oot^Droit, or Bight Side, 
from sitting on the right hand of the president. They were both 
endowed with remarkable courage, which they evinced on several 
4>ccaaioiis amid scenes of tumult and violence. The Abb6 Haury 
was a speaker of great eloquence and force, but diffuse, and api^ 
in close reasoning, to degenerate into sophistry. Oazales, a dra- 
goon officer, was frank, ready, and effective, happy equally in his 
style and in his argument. Upon these two bold advocates had 
devolved the weight of upholding the cause of the king and the 
aristocracy, which had been so ahamefblly forsaken at the first 
lo(»ning of danger by more elevated guardians. The second party, 
which became known as that of ihe MonarchiBts, embraced chiefly 
the friends and admirers of Necker, and was led by Mounler, 
Lally-Tollendal, and Olermont-Tonnerre. Mounier was possessed 
of ability and industry, but was distinguished chiefly for the posi- 
tive and imyielding nature of his character. LaUy-Tollendal 
and Olermont-Tonnerre, both members of the high nobility, had 
hitherto been prominent in support of the national cause. They 
were both gifted with eminent talents^ and an animated, persua- 
sive flow of watery. The third party, denoted commonly the 
OotS-Chitiche, or Left Side, was by &r the most numerous, and 
counted as its leading members Bamave, the two Lameths, and 
Duport These were all young men of gentle birth^ ardent in tem- 
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perament, sanguine in hopes, full of lofty aspirations, and higUy: 
educated ; the very types of the young generation of the middle 
class in France at the time. Above all these towered the giant 
Mirabeau, who ruled the whole Assembly with despotic influence. 
He was a man, if ever such there were, made for a revolution. 
Commanding in intellect, in person, and in voice, he never spok& 
but he carried his hearers with him. Though broken in reputa- 
tion and fortune, he was proudly conscious of his superiority, and 
scorned to ally himself with any set of men. He stood aloof from 
party ties, and seemed to embody in himself the might of the 
whole nation. The idol of the* people, he was. viewed with exe- 
cration by the court and the aristocracy, though he would have 
saved both from utter ruin if his counsels had been heeded. Great 
as was his capacity, equally great were his passions and vices. It 
was a saying of his, that the petty moralities were destructive of 
the greater; meaning that the scrupulously-demure were inca- 
pable of acting as vigorous and enlightened statesmen. He was- 
insatiate of money to supply his dissolute extravagance, and 
though by instinct and position an enemy of power, he might 
have been bought to prop it. But discarded by his own order, 
on his arrival at Versailles, he was shunned as an outcast^ and 
his advances rejected. ^They shall hear of me then I' he cried 
in scornful anger ; and he was true to his word.* 

The debates on the constitution served to bring these parties 
into hot collision. After much vain discussion, it was decided that 
a declaration of rights should stand at the head of the constitution. 
Lafayette had been the first to recommend this preamble, in imi- 
tation of the Americans, whom he so exceedingly adulated. It 
was unnecessary, being a mere enunciation of general principles, 

* So early as the end of May 1789, Mirabeau made an overture to Malouet, a 
friend of Necker, offering, through him, to support any reasonable plan of the 
minister's, as he foresaw- the Assembly would be urged to extreme measures, 
both by its own inexperience and arrogance, and by the opposition of the court 
and aristocracy. It was the egr^ious blunder of the court party that no initia- 
tory plan was prepared, which at the first meeting of the States-General, before 
time was given for an opposition to be organised, might have been carried into 
effect. Malouet consented to arrange an interview between Mirabeau and Necker. 
The rest of the anecdote he can relate in his own words. * I found M. Necker 
and M. de Montmorin extremely averse to any intercourse with Mirabeau, from 
his immorality, his character, and the little confidence he merited. I contended 
against all these objections ; Il'epresented that the man who, with great talents,, 
announced honest viewfr— who, notwithstanding his immorality, did not appear 
to have yet engaged in any party, and would give great weight to that which he 
should embraoe-Hleserved to be heard. It was agreed that M. Necker should re- 
ceive him the next day ; and the conference took place. But Mirabeau expected 
they would open themselves to him, whereas they had only consented to hear 
'What he had to say. He waited for the communication of a plan, and it is pro- 
bable they had not one to oommunic^e. The conference, accordingly, was dry 
and short. He went away discontented, and said to me as he came into the 
Assembly hall, J ^o there no more, biU thq; shall hear of me. There ended our 
intercourse, and I was two years without speaking to him.'— Jtfaiotorf # Collectton 
O/' Opinions, voL iii. p. 25. . 
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afterwards applied in the details of the constitution itself; and 
pemicious> from the extravagant notions it gave the people of 
their rights, without any correctiye as to their duties. Abstract 
propositions are unsuited to the capacity of the unlettered, and 
become dangerous in their mouths, as rallying cries of sedition. 
Still, the idea of a preliminary basis for a charter of liberties was 
not preposterous ; and this having been fixed, the &,bric was next 
to be reared. Herein lay the d^culty. All agreed that there 
should be a king, but differed as to the extent of power to be 
allotted him. They were at variance also upon the question of 
having one or two legislative chambers. The ideas touching a 
limited monarchy were very vague at this period in France. It is 
an institution essentially the growth of time, undergoing numerous 
fluctuations and modifications ere it is definitively settled, not only 
in Its spirit and forms, but also in the habits and manners of the 
people. It is suited only to a community advanced in civilisation, 
and inured, to a certain extent at least, in self-action. The French 
had just burst the bonds of despotic authority, and in the first 
wildness of emancipation, they may be pardoned if they were 
betrayed into some errors and absordities. The axiom which 
had all at once taken possession of their minds, and which was 
repeated from one end of the kingdom to the other, being one of 
the positive aphorisms of the Abb6 Sieyes, was, that the noMon 
wiUSy and the king executes ; or, in other words, that the king was 
the mere instrument of the national voice. Hence,' save a pro- 
test from the Cot^-Droit, it was promptly determined that the 
king should have no power but what he derived from the legisla- 
ture, nor exercise the privilege of initiating laws. But how was 
the nation to express its will ? Through its representative^, con- 
voked in one or two assemblies. The natural distinctions of so- 
ciety, the example even of republics both ancient and modern, 
aj^d the subsisting divisions of orders in France, seemed to point 
to the establishment of two chambers — ^a senate and a popular as- 
sembly. This was the opinion of Mounier and the monarchists, 
who, in concert with Necker, would have transplanted the British 
constitution entire to the soil of France. The popular party con- 
tended, on the contrary, for one chamber, arguing that no inter- 
mediate check should exist between the crown and the nation. 
The time, in truth, had passed for the British constitution to 
be taken as a model, but Mounier and his friends maintained a 
vehement struggle in its behalf. Bamave at length proposed a 
compromise. He offered to concede an upper chamber, on con- 
dition that the king and it jointly should exercise but one right of 
sanction, and that the king should not possess the prerogative of 
dissolving the parliament. This Mounier, with characteristic ob- 
stinacy, rejected : truth was sacred in his' eyes, and he would have 
all or nothing. Incidental to this question arose that of the royal 
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sanction — namely, what degree of power the king should retain 
of refusing to confirm decrees. According to the strict interpre- 
tation of the axiom, * the nation wills, and the king executes,' he 
was bound to receive the law from the Assembly or Parliament^ 
and put it in execution without interference on his part. But the 
arguments of the monarchists had some weight when Ihey main- 
tained the necessity of the execntiye power being allowed co- 
operation in the enactment of laws, and the popular party limited 
its views to what was called the sttspenswe veto, whereby the king 
had power to withhold his assent only until the following session, 
when, if the same measure were presented to him, he must accept 
it. llie Oot^Droit and the monarchists upheld the abwltUe veto 
— namely, the right of the king to reject any laws he thought fit. 
The debates on these questions were carried on with great warmth, 
and the galleries of the Assembly were filled with an excited mul- 
titude, who hooted and applauded the different speakers with a 
violence almost sufficient to extinguish the freedom of debate. 
Hany of the miembers were so intimidated, that they did not ven- 
ture to vote, and when a division was taken on the question of 
one or two chambers, only 99 voices were recorded in favour of 
the latter, against 498 in favour of the former. On the subject of 
the veto there was a larger muster, and the numbers were more 
nearly balanced. The suspensive veto (extended to two sessions) 
was carried against the absolute veto^ by a majority of 673 to 355. 
Moreover, the dignity of king was declared hereditary in the 
reigning family, and his person inviolable. 

Such were the primary provisions of the constitution, which was 
to be completed in its multitudinous details with leisure and de- 
libera;fcion. The power and infi.nence of the crown were reduced 
to a mere shadow, standing as it did in naked helplessness against 
a jealous and exacting democracy. It is useless now to speculate 
upon what might have been the issue of the Eevolution if the arush 
tocratic element had been infused into the constitution, and an 
upper chamber of nobles and prelates instituted. Such an estab- 
lishmait was sheerly impossible at the time, so rapid had been 
the progress of purely democratic ideas within the brief but fer- 
tile interval between May and September ; and if it had been at- 
tempted, it could have opposed no impediment to the revolution- 
ary torrent which swept over so many more foimidable obstacles. 
Mirabeau, with his monarchical prepossessions, was sensible that, 
such a barrier was advisable against the encroachments of a 
popular assembly, but he saw it could not be raised with any hope 
of pennanency, and he gave his potential voice in favour of an 
trndivided legislature. Yet he strove to strengthen the hands of 
the king as much as possible, and he supported the absolute veto^ 
without like its other advocates, thereby forfeiting his popularity. 
Considefring the little substantial difference between the suspen- 
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«dve and the absolute veto, since the resistance of the king could 
never be more than temporaiy, it is surprising that the question 
iras viewed as so important both in the Assembly and by the 
people withont. Paris espedally -was thrown into a violent fer- 
ment by the agitation of ^e subject. The most exaggerated no« 
tions of the nature and effect of the veto prevailed amongst the 
populace generally, insomuch that it was supposed to involve not 
alone the liberty, but the very existence of the nation.* The Pa* 
lais-Royal was still the focus of riot and disorder ; meetings were 
continually held hi it^ at which the most inflammatory speeches 
were delivered, and resolutions passed. Camille-Desmoulins, and 
a madman calling himself the Marquis de St Hurugue, who had 
been long coniined in the Bastille, appeared as the principal orators 
and ringleaders. Deputations were sent to the Commune, calling 
upon it to convoke the districts, in order that the veto might be 
condemned, and the Parisian deputies who supported it cashiered 
and replaced. A mob of some fifteen huncb^d, headed by St 
fiurugne, even tooh^he road to Versailles to catechise the Assem* 
biy, but Lafayette succeeded in stopping the procession, with the 
aid of the National Guards. Threatening letters were received by 
Mounier and other members of the Assembly, couched in diabo- 
lical language, which were read by them from the tribune, amidst 
the shouts and hootings of the people in the galleries.'h However, 
through the firmness of the Commune of Paris, which committed 
8t Hurugue to prison, and the satisfactory settlement of the ques- 
tion, the ferment subsided without any particular excesses beiug 
perpetrated. 

With regard to its own acts, the Natitmal Assembly took care 
to render the veto of the king little more than illusory. That 
body had recognised itself to be intrusted with the one great 
mission of framing a constitution for Prance, and whatever had 
reference to the constitution was deemed by it not to require the 
assent of the king, whose province was thus reduced to mere pro- 
mulgation. Thus it had only to declare a decree of a constitu- 
tional character, to impose it upon his acceptance ; a course pur- 
sued with regard to the decrees founded on the resolutions of the 
4th August, which the king had at first hesitated to confirm. But 

« Bertnmd de MoilsviUe mtb— < A man whom I asked whet he understood by 
the eiupensiye veto, egalnst which he was declaiming with violent impreca- 
tions, answered that if the tipetuive (mispronouncing the word) should pass, the 
king and his ministers might hang whom they pleased. It was wi^ some diffl- 
eaity I oooTlnoed him d the oontrary.'— YoL iL pi 14. 

t One of these letters, addressed to the Bishop of Langres, then president of 
the Assembly, may be taken as a sample of the whole. It was thus written :— 
* The Patriotie Assembly of the Palaia>lloyal have the honour to make it known 
to you, that if the aristooratio faotioa fonned by some of the nobility and clergy, 
together with ISO ignorant and corrupt deputies, continue to disturb the general 
harmony, and still insist upon the abtoMe veto, 16,000 men are ready to mUffhtm 
their country seats and houses, and partienlarly your own.* 
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this wafi attended with on evil which might have recoiled fatally 
on itself. It brought out the king's impotence too glaringly, and 
placed him in that position of coercion which it was now the wish 
of the court to render as flagrant and aggravating as possible, in 
order to overcome the reluctance of the king to quit Versailles, 
and take refuge in some fortress on the frontier. It had become 
evident that all hope of arresting the Revolution was at an end, 
unless by violent means, and the repugnance of the king to en- 
gage in a civil war was insuperable ; but by being induced to 
withdraw from Versailles, and place himself in the midst of the 
army under BouiIl6, he would be compelled, in spite of himself, 
to warrant steps leading inevitably to that result. Such was the 
reasoning of those attached to the cause of royalty, and they 
doiibtless judged correctly. The only chance of restoring the old 
system of government was by recourse to civil war, and to effect 
that object^ they were content to invoke so frightfiil a remedy. 
The flight of the king, therefore, at this period, would have led to 
some striking catastrophe ; and if the army }^ proved faithful to 
his cause, he might have wreaked a signal vengeance for all the 
indignities he had been made to undergo. It was natural the idea 
should suggest itself to the mind of the king himself, who, mild 
and gentle as he was, could scarcely be expected to submit tamely 
to be stripped of every prerogative of royalty, and reduced to a 
mere pageant more insignificant than the president of a republic. 
The descendant of so long a line of warlike ancestry, and the 
inheritor of absolute power, might make a last decided effort to 
retrieve his authority, when he saw it was about to become irre- 
coverably lost. But^ unhappily for himself he was restrained by 
an apprehension almost as cogent as his dread of civil war. The 
Duke of Orleans had long been regarded by the court, rightly or 
wrongly, as aiming to supplant the king on the throne, or at least 
to be appointed lieutenantrgovemor of the kingdom. To attain 
this end, he was accused of fomenting all tiie disturbances that 
had taken place, chiefly with the view of frightening the king into 
this very flight which was so earnestly pressed upon him, in order 
to create the vacancy he aspired to flU. A feeling of strong ani- 
mosity existed against the duke among the whole royalist party, 
which was largely partaken by the king, and still more so by the 
queen. To disappoint what were deemed the expectations of the 
duke, was therefore a cherished motive with both, and above all 
with the latter, one of whose many infirmities it was to be go- 
verned by a spirit of vindictiveness.* Thus distracted by conflict- 

* She evinced an implacable resentment against all who at any time incurred 
her enmity. Lafayette was a striking instance, and also D'Bspremenil, whom 
she never forgave for his opposition in the parliament of Paris, though from the 
first he joined the court against the tiers-etat in the States-General. She refused 
to solace him by any tok^ of sympathy when lying on a bed of sickness. Weber 
* The opposition of M. d'fispremenU to all that the court proposed, whatr 
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mg considerations, and swayed alternately by hopes and fears, 
Louis remained in constant vacillation, until the fatal hour came 
when all power of option was extinguished. 

Paris still continued agitated. The scarcity of bread alone 
would have sufficed to cause riots and commotions among its in- 
habitants; but to this were added continual rumours about the 
king^s intended departure from Versailles. These enraged the 
populace to fury, and the cry was speedily raised in the Palais- 
Royal and other places of resort, that the king must be brought 
to Paris. The regiment of French Guards, which had been in- 
corporated in the National Guards, under the title of the Paid 
Guards, assembled, and resolved to proceed to Versailles, for the 
purpose of assuming duty at the palace. Lafayette was apprised 
of this intention in time to prevent its execution, and he sent an 
account of what had occurred to the minister St Priest, who com- 
municated it to D'Estaing, the commander of the National Guard 
of Versailles. The latter, calling his officers together, laid La- 
fayette's letter before them, and it was agreed that the munid- 
pality should be urged to petition the king for a reinforcement of 
at least a thousand regular troops to defend the seat of govern- 
ment from invasion. To this the municipality acceded, with the 
sanction of the Assembly, and the king accordingly sent for the 
regiment of Flanders. The arrival of this regiment was attended 
with the most disastrous consequences. In the first place, it filled 
the Parisians with alarm, for they viewed it as the precursor of 
a large muster of forces to be employed in punishing their own 
seditions, and effecting a counter-revolution. They consequently 
clamoured loudly for its removal, insomuch that Bailly, the 
mayor, was induced to write to the minister at war, intreating him 
to send it away, as the only means of restoring tranquillity in the 
•capital. In the next place, the court conunitted an indiscretion, 
which, albeit far from heinous in its nature, was visited with quick 
and merciless retribution. 

The regiment of Flanders arrived at Versailles on the 23d Sep- 
tember, and the officers of the king's Body Guards (the Gardes- 
du-Corps) invited its officers to an entertainment on Thursday 
the 1st October. In this there was nothing very unusual or 
surprising, the more especially as several officers of the Versailles 
National Guard were likewise invited; but the king allowed the 
entertainment to be given in his palace. The theatre was fitted 

ever it might be, was so obstinate, and was so sure to be exhibited, that when 
the purchase of a new drees was proposed to the queen, or her intervention was 
-solicited for any favour, she would exclaim with archness—" Oh, I must first 
know whether I should have the consent of M. d'E^premenil to that ! "'— Jfem. 
vol. i.' p. S79. It is also asserted, upon perhaps not the best authority, that she 
ionned a list of all the lords and ladles who declined to dance at her marrii^e, 
on account of the precedence given to Mademoiselle de Lorraine, which she pre- 
served in her cabinet, inscribed with the words, I will remember these.— SotOavie^ 
VOL iL p. 89. 
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up for the occasion, and the boxes were filled with ladies aod 
spectators belonging to the court. Towards the end of the repas^^ 
when the gaests were heated with wine, the king, accompanied 
by the queen bearing the danphin in her arms, appeared in the 
midst of them. Loud acclamations instanUy rent Ihe air ; swords 
were drawn from their scabbards, and the whole company arose,, 
repeating in a thousand echoes the cries of Vive le roi! Vive la 
reinef The scene was of the most animated description; the 
grenadiers of the different regiments were introduced, Ihe spec- 
tators in the boxes applauded and waved their hflndkerchie&^ 
whilst the musicians struck up the significant tune of O Richard t 
O mon Roi! L'Urvivera ^abandonml White cockades were dis- 
tributed, and assumed by the young soldiers, who received them 
from the ladies as guerdons of loyalty; whilst the national cockade 
was stated to have been, with studied indignity, trodden imder 
foot. In the end, the king and queen were escorted to their 
apartments by the whole body of assistants in a promiscuous 
throng, and amidst the liveliest demonstrations of joy and attadi- 
ment. A display of a similar character took place at a breakfast 
given by the Body Guards on the 3d October, when the queen 
was again present, and with strong emphasis expressed HSoq delight 
she had experienced on the Thursday preceding. 

The indignation caused by the report of these entertainments 
was boundless in Paris. They were even denounced in the As< 
sembly. They were viewed as indications of a design to have 
recourse to military interference, and likewise as insulting to the 
sufferings of the people. They served to produce the explosion 
which had been long preparing. A spark was sufficient to fire 
the train. A young woman from St Eustadie commenced the 
insurrection on the morning of the 5th October. Going into a 
guardhouse, she seized a drum, with which she began to per- 
ambulate the streets, beating it with all her might, and crying in 
piercing accents, Bread! bread! She was speedily joined by 
other women, who congregated from all quarters, and rushed 
with frantic yells to the Hotel de Yille. It was but seven in the 
morning, and scarcely any members of the Gonmiune were pre- 
sent. The mob attacked the guards on duty with stones and 
pikes, put them to flighty and stormed the building. Some men 
had now mingled with the women, and among them Maillard, one 
of the heroes of the BastUle. They forced the doors, and overran 
all the rooms of the hotel, vociferating for bread and arms. Ac- 
cess was gained to the great beU, and the tocsin sounded, which 
put all Paris in commotion. Two women were on the point of 
setting fire to the papers, that had been heaped together, with the 
view of burning down the whole edifice, when Maillard interposed^ 
and at the risk of his life wrested the lighted torches from their 
hands. He at length succeeded in drawing the crowd out of the 
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hotel, and attempied io barangue the women £rom the steps in 
front^ but they drowned his voice with shouts of To Versaiilei/-^ 
To Versaillea! He offered to lead them to YeTstiilles, seeing no 
ether mode of appeasing them; upon which they proclaimed him 
their captain, aoid forthwith moved off to the Champs filys^es,. 
whence, after collecting several other contingents, they took 
the route of Versailles, to the number of 6000, preceded by 
drams, and followed by a company of the Bastille volunteers* 
Meanwhile the Place de Gr^ve, which had just been evacuated 
by them, was filled with the National Guardis and a vast assem- 
Uage of people, summoned hastily from the different districts by 
the pealing of the tocsin. The Commune had assembled, and was 
in deliberation as to what steps should be taken to suppress th& 
tumult. La&yette was present likewise, preparing despatches- 
for the ministry, in which task he was interrupted by a deputa* 
tion from the National Guards, demanding that he should lead 
them to Yersailles. He descended to the steps of the hotel, and 
found Hub to be the universal cry. Furious imprecations were 
ntteied against the Body Guards and the regiment of Flanders^ 
which had dared to tread the national cockade under foot. Lar 
fsiyette strove to calm the exasperated multitude, but in vain, 
for several hours he resisted the solicitaitions of his soldiers and 
the clamours of the populace to proceed to Versailles ; he rea- 
soned and expostulated, but was not heard beyond a few paeesi^ 
J90 deafening was the uproar on all sides ; his life was threatened 
if he did not yield; and at length he mounted on horseback^ 
declaring he would await the orders of the Commune, l^ose 
orders he received, directing him to go to Versailles, as it was no 
longer possible to withstand the desire of the people. He there- 
upon gave the word to march, and was answered with a tremen- 
dous burst of acclamation. A certain degree of order was pre- 
served in this inundation of Paris upon Versailles. The National 
Guards moved in columns, with artillery and baggage wagons ;. 
•whilst the intervals between the battalions were occupied by the 
rabble of the firabourgs, armed with pikes, muskets, and every 
variety of weapon. On the way, La£iyette halted his army, and 
made it swear to be faithful to the king. He despatched a mes- 
sage also to the presid^it of the National Assembly, assuring him 
pf the fideUty of his troc^ps, and that nothing would be done con- 
jorary to the law. 

The Assembly had met this day at the usual hour of eleven in 
the forenoon, and proceeded to take into consideration the obser> 
vations of the king upon the declaration of rights and the first 
articles of the constitution, whidi had been presented to him for 
his acceptance. According to the doctrine it had established, the 
king had nothing to do but to accept simply and unconditionally; 
and therefore it was held he transgressed his functions when he 
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Bubmitted criticisms, instead of signifying his bare assent. The 
president was accordingly ordered to wait upon the king, and 
request his pure and simple acceptance. Mounler was president 
at the time, and as he was about to set out on this mission, a depu- 
tation from Paris was announced. This proved to be Maillard 
and the army of women, whose arrival caused the greatest sur- 
prise and consternation. Maillard appeared at the bar, accom- 
panied by fifteen of the women. He represented the deplorable 
scarcity that existed at Paris, complaining that there had been 
no bread for three days, and said that they had come to demand 
some, and also to have the Body Guards punished for insulting 
the national cockade. He also asserted, what had been previously 
mentioned in the Assembly — ^namely, that a miller had received 
a letter, enclosing 200 livres, desiring him not to grind com, and 
promising him a like simi every week. This alleged letter was 
considered a distinct proof of the truth of the accusations charged 
against the court and the aristocracy by mob orators, of wishing 
to starve the Parisians, by preventing flour from being introduced 
into the city. The Assembly itself seemed to encourage this beUel^ 
by sending repeated addresses to the king, beseeching him to take 
effectual measures for the better provisioning of Paris, whilst it 
was well aware he was doing all in. his power to mitigate the evils 
of the scarcity, the effects of which none had more reason to dread 
than himself. Mounler repUed to Maillard with some sternness, 
telling him that every means had been used to supply Paris with 
food, and that disturbance was not the mode of alleviating tho 
dearth. Meanwhile the great body of the women had forced their 
vrky into the hall, and crowding upon the members, raised piteous 
lamentations for bread, mingled with imprecations against the 
Body Guards and the regiment of Flanders. The Assembly 
hastily resolved that the president should forthwith repair to 
the palace, and represent the calamitous situation of Paris to 
the king. 

It was already past four o'clock. The king had been shooting 
at Meudon, but on intelligence of the army of women advancing 
from Paris, he hurried back to Yersailles. The queen was in 
the gardens of Trianon, a place of recreation she visited for 
the last time, whence she was likewise recalled with all speed* 
Mounier was accompanied to the palace by the horde of women, 
who insisted upon following him to the presence of the king. 
With some difficulty he persuaded them to appoint a deputation 
of six of their number ; but at the gates of the palace he was 
obliged to take in twelve with him. These the king received 
with the utmost Idndness, and so won upon them by the sensi- 
bility he evinced at the relation of their wants, that one, a yoimg 
girl of seventeen, overcome by her sensations, fainted. The king 
assisted to revive her, and as she retired, she begged to kiss his 
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hand ; but he saying, 'Nay, nay, yon deserve better than that !' 
threw his arms around her, and Inssed her lips. They returned 
to their companions outside, delighted with the reception they 
had experienced, and the benevolent promises of the monarch. 
But their story was not believed : the more furious of the mob 
exclaimed they had been tampered with, and raised tiie fearful 
cry. To ihe lantern — to the lantern toith them ! One of them was 
already seized, and garters tied round her neck to hang her at a 
lamp-post, when she was rescued by some of the Body Guards, 
and conveyed, with the rest of the deputation, into an interior 
court. Her* they begged the king would give them a writing 
under his own hmid, that the multitude might be satisfied of the 
truth of what they had related. This he consented to do, and 
sent them an order, signed by himself, for supplies of com to be 
delivered in Paris. With this document they again issued forth, 
dancing and singing for joy; and now the whole body of the 
women, acknowled^g the goodness of the monarch, gave way 
to transports of gladness, and made the air resound with shouts 
of Vive h rot / These penetrated to the royal apartments, and 
filled the heart of Louis XYI. with satisfaction. He dismissed 
all thoughts of danger, and gave up the idea of retiring to Bam- 
bonillet, as he had at first resolved to do after consultation with 
his ministers. 

This confidence of the king was fortified, if not inspired, by the 
positive assurances received from Lafayette that he could answer 
for the tranquillity of Paris. Lafayette had, in truth, egregiously 
miscalculated the extent of his influence over the National Guards 
and the populace, and had not doubted he would in the end pre- 
vail over the spirit of insubordination and revolt. With great 
sincerity and honesty of purpose, Lafayette was vain, and very 
apt to overrate his own importance. Thus he took upon himself 
to send the secretary of state, St Priest^ such reports as com- 
pletely dispelled the apprehensions of a serious outbreak in Paris, 
much more those of a march of 30,000 armed men upon Versailles. 
The accounts he transmitted whilst on the road were equally 
calculated to allay alarm, and encourage reliance upon the mo- 
tives and disposition of the bands he commanded. Still, enough 
transpired in fi-ont of the windows of the palace to warn the king 
and his advisers of the dangers that impended. The Body Guards 
were first abused by the mob, and then assaulted ; jone of their 
officers had his arm broken by a shot. Fearing the sanguinary 
consequences of a collision, the king sent orders to the Guards 
not to fire, and eventually to retire to their barracks. The Na- 
tional Guard of Versailles, which was also assembled at the palace, 
betokened an evident design to join the populace against the 
Guards, notwithstanding the recent attempt to create a cordial 
feeling between them. Accordingly, when the Guards withdrew 
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amid the bootiags and impracatiaiis of the mob, Beveral ahots 
were fired at them from the ranks of the Naiaonal Guard, wherd>y 
tsome of them were woonded, and a home killed. After readiing^ 
their barracks, threats were made of bombarding them wit)t can- 
non, which indueed their commander, the Dnke de €hii<^e, to 
conduct them back by a circuitous route to the palace, where 
they were ultimately drawn up on the terrace beneath the apart- 
ments of the queen, on which they were secure frmn attack unless 
all the gates were forced. 

Mounier, meanwhile, had not obtained from the kinjg ^e acy 
ceptance he had been directed by the Assembly to solicit. ~ Nine 
o'clock in the eyening was appointed for him to attend and receive 
the definitive reply. The king continued in consultation wi& 
his council until ten, when he yielded to the necessity of the case> 
and, in the hope of calming irritation, gave the pure and simple 
acceptance required. Whoi Mounier returned to the hall of the 
Assembly, he foiond it deserted by the deputies, and occupied by 
the women from Paris. These he acquainted with the king's 
acceptance of (he constitutional articles, which gave them appar* 
rent satisfaction, for they remarked with hilarity they would now 
have plenty of bread. Shortly afterwards, the Tsac^aaoA of La- 
fayette's army began to appear, and befcn^ anycomsideratde num- 
ber of deputies had reassembled, that general himself entered ike 
hall. He addressed the president, and in reply to the inquiry 
what particular object had brought him and his assembla^ to 
Versailles, he stated that, whatever were the motives of his army^ 
it had sworn to obey the king and the National Assembly. After 
making this declanUion, he proceeded to the palace, where he 
was immediately admitted to the presence of tiiie king. He was 
still full of confidence in his own ability to keep in quietude tiiis 
vast concourse swarming around the royal residence, and be 
infused such perfect security into the mind of ihe king, that he 
retired to rest, and directed all his household to do the same. 
The queen had been so agitated during the evening by the d^:um- 
ciations imprecated against her by the populace, that die remained 
up untU two o'clock, and was only then induced with dificidty 
.. to lie down in bed. Nevertheless, she had positively reused to 
leave the king when urged to fly with her children, and heroir 
cally exclaimed she would share the fote of her hiudrand, what- 
ever it might be.* 

The self-imposed responsibility of Lafoyette was immense. He 
had to provide food and lodgings for the legions he had oonductod, 

* * It was partioalarly ag^^st the queen that the inranection waa directed. 
I still shudder in remembering how^ the amazons, furies with white ^«eoa» 
yelled they were intended to receive the entrails of Marie- Antoinette, of which 
Haey would make cockades; mingling these horrible threats with the most 
obscene expressions.*— JTod. Campan, yoL ti. p. 7& 
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and for the BraltHnde of men and wofeiim wiw had poured in «o 
manj thouflacds into the aaiall town of Yowlles. Diatrihntions 
of bread and meat had already been made amcmg the first airi- 
vals by order of the Assonbly. Additional supplies were obtained, 
and the private inhabitants of Versailles generally extended hos> 
pitality to tiie Parisian Ifational Guards. Borne oi the battatioos 
-were placed in the churches and public buildings, and one oeen- 
pied the barradcs of the Body Guards. The rabble of men and 
women passed the night in public-houses, or wherever tiiey could 
find shelter, but very many -sat round bonfires lighted in the 
streets, thoi^h it rained heavily throughout the night At these 
fires porti(ms of the horse that had been killed were roasted, and 
devoured by wretches, who danced and sang yviik savage ges- 
tures, utterii^ horrible exclamaticms of vengeance. The Assemn 
bly sat tOl four in the morning, discnssiii^ gravely the subject of 
a criminal code ; the hall bdng filled with a bdsteroos crowd, 
who kept up such a din and iif)roar, that Mirabean at last raiaed 
bis stentorian voice and imposed silence, by one of those vehe^ 
ment apostrophes with which he was wont to ^ectrify the As- 
sembly. Lafayette did not complete his arrangements until five 
o'clock, when, wearied and exhaosted, he threw himself upon a 
bed and w^it to sleep ; a fatal siumbea*, which has sabjected him 
to never-ending reproaches and denunciations ! 

At half-past five in the morning, just about daybreak, several 
of the most ferodous ruffians who had come from Paris, some of 
them disguised as wom^i, began to creep towards the palace. 
They were all armed with pikes and muskets. Upon their 
appeaxance, the file of Guards on duty turned out of t^ guaxd- 
house^ and proceeded to the courts and vestibules of the palaoe. 
Only two sentries were stationed at eadti gate, and they had 
orders not to fire^ even, if attacked. At six, by which time the 
crowd of assailants was greatly increased, an assault was made 
on the gate leading into the royal court, one of the Guards killed, 
and the other put to flight. An atrocious villain, well known in 
the Bevoluti<m under the namo of ' the head-cutter,' who wore a 
long beard, and always carried an axe, chopped off the head of 
the murdered sentinel, and hoisted it on the end of a pike. The 
mob soon forced its way through the inner court to the foot of the 
great staircase, and finding no obstacle, rushed up it howling like 
beasts of prey. On Uie b^ustrade, some eight or ten of the Body 
Guards attempted to resist the torrent, but were obliged to give 
way, and retreat into the apartment called the Queen's Hall, the 
door of which they had fortunately time to close and barricade. 
But this impediment was speedily battered down, and the raging 
mnltitude poured into the room with frightful yells. * The queen's 
head 1' 'We'll have her heart !* were the shouts of this bar- 
barian horde. The Guards retreated, and sought shelter behind 
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aaother door ; but one of their number was not quick enough. 
He was seized, and stabbed in a thousand places, and his body 
almost literally torn to pieces. The murderers approached the 
door that led to the apartments of the queen. Seeing them take 
this direction, a Guardsman, Miomandre de St Marie by name, 
regardless of his own danger, flew to the door, half-opened it^ and 
cried witii all his force, ' Save the queen ! The tigers are already 
here !' allien shutting the door, he planted himself before it^ and 
for a few miements, single-handed, held the ruffians at bay. He 
was felled to the ground with the butt-end of la. musket^ and, 
streaming with blood, left for dead. Fortunately, the queen's 
attendants had not gone to bed. Filled with gloomy presenti- 
ments, they had disobeyed her orders, and sat up all night, seated 
against the door of an antechamber. A weak barrier they 
formed, it was true ; but listening with solicitous ears, they heard 
the timely warning of the devoted Guardsman, and ran to awaken 
the queen*. Startled from sleep, she was told of the imminent 
peril that threatened her, and springing out of bed, she ran, 
undressed as she was, towards the king's apartment. She and 
her flying maids were stopped in their progress by a door fas- 
tened on the other side. What an agonizing moment ! They 
scream and knock, and it is opened to them. The king had been 
early roused by the noise, and hastening to the queen's bed- 
chamber by a different passage, entered it a moment after she 
had left it. He returned to his own room, where he found the 
Hnfortunate Marie- Antoinette weeping over her children.* She 
expected immediate death, and prepared to receive it with firm- 
ness. She clad herself in regal apparel, determined to meet her 
assassins as became a queen, in the imposing array of majesty. 
The brigands would have certainly killed her if they had caught 
her ; they did, in fact^ penetrate to her chamber, and satiated 
their brutal rage at her evasion by cutting and slashing at the 
bed she had so lately quitted. Their further progress, however, 
was arrested. The French Guards — ^now part of the Parisian 
National Guard — ^had been already assigned, according to their 
wish, their old posts at the palace, and they now hurried to its de- 
fence. They rescued several of the Body Guards from the hands 
of the mob outside, as they were being led to be hanged ; and 
they proceeded to clear the palace itself of the murderers within. 
In tlus they were assisted by a detachment of the National Guard, 
and Lafayette shortly arriving in person, those monsters were 
dispersed and expelled. On his road to the palace, Lafayette had 
met a horde of Uie brigands dragging along several Guardsmen, 

* An interesting anecdote is related of the little dauphin at this moment. 
Being hungry, he importuned the queen for food. * Wait,' said she, * until the 
tumult is over.' * Is yesterday, then, not finished, mamma ? ' the child asked, 
looking earnestly in her face. 
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with the intention of hanging them at the lamp-posts on the Place 
d'Armea. He interfered to save them, but was answered with 
growls and threats. One man raised his gun and aimed it at his 
head. In a conmianding 'accent he ordered him to be seized and 
brought to him. The mob obeyed, and dsushed out the man's 
brains at the feet of his horse. The Quardsmen were released ; 
and, such the fickle nature of thesp^ barbarians, they now struggled 
to embrace the very men they were intent but a moment ago 
to slaughter. They changed their vindictive oaths to joyful cries 
of Vive Lc^ayette ! Vivent lea Oardea-dvrCorpa I 

Lafayette hastened to the presence of the king, to assure him 
that all danger was past. A vast multitude stiU surrounded 
the palace, and raised shouts for l^e king to show himself. He 
appeared at the window, accompanied by the general, and was 
ji^eeted with cordial cries of Vive le roi / The queen was next 
demanded, and she was led to the balcony by Lafayette. She 
was received with murmurs ; but Lafayette stooping and kissing 
her hand, the act stinick the imagination of the giddy populace, 
and she was inmiediately hailed with acclamations. La&yette 
then took a Guardsman to the balcony, and throwing around him 
his own shoulder-belt, embraced him. This was sufficient to seal 
the reconciliation with the Body Guards^ which was testified by 
renewed plaudits. But these were suddenly succeeded by a cry 
of * The king to Paris T It was echoed by all the assembled thou- 
sands. The king scarcely hesitated to yield. He would have 
consulted the National Assembly, but, at the instance of Mirabeau, 
that body determined it was derogatory to its dignity to attend 
the monarch at his palace. Thus left to himself, and quite defence- 
less, he declared his readiness to remove to Paris, provided his 
family was allowed to accompany him, for the queen had exacted 
a solemn promise from him that he would not consent to be sepa- 
i*ated from her.* No objection was made to so reasonable a con- 
dition ; and it was communicated to the multitude that the king 
would set out for Paris at noon. Vociferous were the mani- 
festations of joy at this announcement, for it had long been the 
wish of the Parisians that the king should reside in the capital. 
They expected two chief benefits to flow from it — a greater abun- 
dance of provisions, and the better security of the long's person. 
Upon being apprised of the king's intention, the Assembly resolved 

* The spectre of the Duke of Orleans sitting in his plaoe still haunted the ima- 
gination of Louis XVI., and influenced his decision. Bertrand de MoUeville, 
who was deep in the seorets of the court, says, * The principal motive that deter- 
mined their majesties to take so hazardous a resolution, was the positive intelli- 
genoe they received that the agents of the Orleans faction, who directed all the 
motions of the brigands and rebels, were at that time employing the most active 
manoeuvres to have the Duke of Orleans instantly proclaimed king, if Louis XVI. 
should n^use to comply with the pretended wish of the capital.'— -<<n«al», vol. ii. 
p. 137. 
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that it must follow ium to Baris^ and appointed a hundred of its 
members to proceed thither in liis train. 

It was one in the aftemooe ere the king took his departure . 
from YersalQes. In the coach with hun were the queen,* the 
dauphin, the princess-royaly Monsiear the king's l»rother and his 
wife, the Princess Mizabeth, and Madame de Tonrzel, governess 
to the dauphin. The hnndred deputies of the National Assemblj 
followed in carriages. In front and m the rear marched the 
National Guard, the regiment of Flanders^ the regiment of Cent^ 
Suisses, and some straggling Guardsmen, without hats or arms^ 
and with their ek>thes torn. Many of the populace had left before 
the procession started ; but & great number still remained, and 
sarroonded the carriage of the king. They were chi^y women, 
intoxicated with wine and excitement, who sang ribald songs, and 
used insulting language towards the queen. The heads of the 
two murdered Guardsmen were borne on the ends of pikes, but 
by the mob in advance of the king, and not immediately before 
his carriage, as has been <^ten alleged. Thus this extraordinary 
prooessicm moved forward on the road to Paris — soldiers, women, 
brigands, mingled together in a promisciioos concourse, shouting, 
blaspheming, quarrelliug, with colours flying, drums beating, 
weapons clashing, guns firing. In the midst was the king, with a 
melancholy expression of stupor on his countenance. The queen 
was more collected, and preserved an air of dignity befitting 
greatness in nnsfortune. As they passed through the villages, the 
women pointed to the king's carriage, and shouted to the bystan- 
ders^ * Courage, my hearties ! We sha'n't want bread any more ; 
we bring you the baker, the baker's wife, and the baker's boy.'+ 

Six tet^us hours were consumed in this most sorrowful jour- 
ney. The king was received at the barrier by the mayor, and 
conducted to the Hotel de Vaie, where he alighted, and, accom- 
panied by the queen, ascended to the hall in which the represen- 
tatives of the Commune had assembled to meet him. After the' 
acclamations which his presence excited had subsided, the presi- 
dent of the Conmiune deUvered an address couched in exaggerated 
language of loyalty and affection. 'However ardent the senti- 

* * I saw her majesty in her cabinet an instant before her departure for Paris. 
She could scarcely speak ; tears poured down her face, to which all the blood in 
her body seemed to have mounted. She did me the favour to embrace me, and 
gave her hand to M. Campan to kiss, saying to us, " Come immediately to tsJce 
up your abode in Paris : I wish to have you reside in the Tuileries. Gome, and 
leave me no more : faithful servants in such moments become useful friends. 
We are utterly lost— dragged probably to death : captive kings are always Tery 
near it." '—Mod. Company vol. ii. p. 84. 

' t ' I witnessed this heart-breaking sight— I beheld this ominous procession— 
I saw in the midst of this tumult, of these clamours, of these songs, interrupted 
by frequent discharges of small arms, which the hand of treachery or of awkward- 
ness might have rendered so fatal— I saw the queen preserving the most undaunted 
tranquillity of mind, an inexpressible air of nobleness and dignity, and my eyes 
filled with tears of admiration and grief/— fertrand de MoUevUk, voL ii. p. 146. 
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neois that fill our bosoms/ he said, < we will not presume to say 
that your choice has led you to those of your subjects who love 
you most ; but when an adored father is called upon by the de- 
sires of an ioumense fiunily, he must naturally prefer the place 
in which the greatest number of his children are collected/ The 
king, who was quite overcome by the events of the day, requested 
the mayor to r^ieat the answer he had already given him. It 
was to this effect : ' It is always with pleasure and with confidence 
I find myself among the inhabitants of my good city of Paris.' 
BaiUy, in reciting it, omitted the words <and with confidence/ 
whereupon the queen, in an audible tone, reminded him of them. 
* Gentlemen,' cried the mayor with happy readiness, ' this is more 
gratifying to you than, if I had myself repeated the words.' En- 
thusiastic cheers testified to the appositeness, if not the verity, of 
the observation. Tet each party must have felt the other's lan- 
guage hoUow and insincere; but the truth must be dissembled at 
times, or shrouded in hyperbole; especially, it would seem, on 
occasions of intercourse between monarchs and their subjects. 

The palace of the Tuileries was assigned for the future resi- 
dence of Louis XYI. and his family. It had not been used as a 
royal abode for neaiiy a century, and no time had been allowed 
to make the requisite preparations for their accommodation. The 
£Eimilies who occupied it hastily removed, and left their furniture 
for the temporary service of the royal household. The king was 
received at the door of the palace by the secretary of state, St 
Priest, who apologised for not meeting him at the Hotel de Y ille, 
by stating he was not aware he would proceed thither. < I knew 
no more than you,^ replied the king with a resigned sadness. 

Such were the eventful days of the 6th and 6th October. The 
insurrection was general and spontaneous^ not confined to the 
lower classes, but including the whole National Guard. The desire 
to have the king at Paris, to nwke sure of his . person, was un- 
doubtedly the leading idea, the prime motive, of the movement ; 
but it was provoked, or at least accelerated, by the unfortunate 
entertainments of the king's Body Guards, assisted by the dearth 
of provisions. The royalist writers unanimously ascribe it to the 
machinations of the Diike df Orleans and Mirabeau ; and certainly, 
in the inquisition afterwards held of the affair, several witnesses 
deposed to facts tending to implicate them. But those feicts were 
very improbable; such as, that the duke was among the brigands 
on the staircase, and pointed out to them the door leading to the 
queen's apartments; and that Mirabeau went through the ranks 
of the regiment of Flanders distributing money among the men 
to debaudi them. If they fomented the insurrection at all, it is 
dear they would take their measures much more secretiy and 
adroitly. But the character of the event was wholly independent 
of them; neither its circumstances nor its issue were witiun their 
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guidance. In its effects, it operated as the second great phase of 
the Revolution; the capture of the Bastille had shattered the 
power of the crown; the storming of the palace of Versailles 
annihilated it, by* making captive the person of the king. Hence* 
forth he was a prisoner in the capital, and whatever might be 
done hj others in his name, he at least must move as the Revo- 
lution impelled him, to be ^ther its puppet or its victim. 



CHAPTER III. 

SITTINGS OF THE ASSEMBLY AT PABIS— SOLEMN IDENTIFICATION OF THE 
KINO WITH THE REVOLUTION — ^NATIONAL FEDERATION — 6tH OCTOBER 

1789 TO 14th JULY 1790. 

During the days immediately following the king's removal to 
Paris, the inhabitants manifested an extraordinary joy and en- 
thusiasm. It seemed as if all the old feelings of loyalty and 
affection towards their monarchs had revived, now that the seat 
of royalty was, after so long a time, again planted among them. 
The courts and garden of the Tuileries were crowded, both day 
and night, with people rejoicing as on the occasion of a jubilee. 
Continual acclamations resounded, expressive of attachment not 
only to the king, but also to the queen, the dauphin, and all the 
members of his family. These evidences of returning love affected 
Louis deeply : they were unexpected, and filled him with a glad- 
ness and confidence to which he had been long a stranger. Dis- 
sembling, or stifling the consciousness of the violence done him, 
he wrote a letter to the Assembly, intimating his satis£Eu:tion with 
the decisive testimonies of allegiance he had received, and invit- 
ing it to follow him, and continue its session in the capital. It 
removed thither accordingly, and on the 19th October opened its 
sittings in the palace of the Archbishop of Paris, until a more 
suitable place of meeting was provided. The king likewise issued 
a proclamation intended to tranquillise the provinces as to the 
circumstances which had led him to take up his abode in Paris, 
by assurances of his contentment thereat, and his reliance on the 
good spirit evinced by its inhabitants. He avowed, moreover, 
before all his people, that he sincerely hoped every aid and 
encouragement would be given to the National Assembly in its 
labours, <so that, under the shelter of a happy constitution, 
France might soon enjoy those days of peace and tranquillity-' 
which she had been long deprived of by an unfortunate division.' 

The provinces, in truth, had been thrown into great excitement 
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by this last insnrrectson of the PariBians and its signal success. 
In several of them, the nobility and members of the parliaments 
determined to make a final effort to resist the further usurpation 
of the National Assembly, and held meetings, in which resolu- 
tions of a hostile tendency were passed. The most considerable 
of these took place at St Mais in Brittany, and Toulouse in 
Languedoc ; wMlst in Dauphin6, Mounier, who had seceded from 
the Assembly in disgust, convoked the States, and sought to raise 
the standard of oppositicm. But such demonstrations were abor- 
tive, and ceased on a mere decree of the Assembly, prohibiting 
any conventions of provinces or states until its pleasure regarding 
them had been pronounced. If the movement had been general 
throughout the kingdom, some stand might possibly have been 
made, but as it was, the great body of the nobility took fright, 
and fled with the blind precipitancy of a flock of sheep. There 
is no instance in history of so cowardly a desertion as this of a 
great cause by the degenerate noblease of France. Either they 
despaired of retrieving their lost pre-eminence, or, with an irra- 
tional pride, refused to remain in their native land, shorn of those 
privileges which were to them the chief charms of existence, and 
reduced to an equality with their fellow>men. Moreover, they 
still disbelieved in the reality of the Revolution. They thought 
it an ephemeral outburst^ which was so purely extravagant, as to 
be incapable of leading to the establishment of a new order of 
government. They derided the labours of the Assembly in the 
digestion of a constitution, viewing them as vain, and thrown 
away on an object at once farcical and fugitive. Hence, when 
they found the majority of the Assembly resolutely bent on 
achieving a serious worl^ they wished it to be what was in their 
eyes as monstrous as possible, so that it might arouse a general 
feeling of contempt and indignation. Therefore, with msdignant 
stupicUty, they argued it would be better to leave the evil to 
ripen, until it reached tiiat wicked maturity which would excite 
the whole world to rise and crush it. Brie^ then, would be their 
absence ; triumphant and vengeful their return ! So they boasted, 
with hollow exultation ; not reflecting that duty and honour alike 
called upon them to avert, if they could, a terrible calamity from 
their country, and to rally round the captive monarch they af- 
fected so to venerate. Him they left to struggle with the whirl- 
wind of popular passions, content that they were safe from the 
awful strife in guilty and inglorious exile. 

But a devoted band of martyrs clung to the cause they deemed 
righteous, with a courage and tenacity deserving every praise. 
All were not poltroons among the nobility and clergy. The Cot^ 
Droit still presented a respectable array of numbers when the 
Assembly mustered in its new hall, amid the turbulent population 
of Paris ; and if its members at times conducted themselves with 
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impropriety,* they had the merit at least of keei»ii^ in the hata, 
imd doing battle whilst yet a gleam of hope remamed to ofaei^' 
ihem in the eombat. It is singular that the msly party extin- 
^ruished in the Assembly was that of the monarchists. Mounier 
had seceded, Lally-ToUendal ^Daigrated, dermont-Tonnerre and 
Malouet been absorbed in the Cot^Droit ; so soon were the first 
advocates of the popular cause outstripped and pushed asida 
Meanwhile the Cot6-Gau^ie was strengthened by the defection of 
its oppon^its, and rendered m<»re paramount than ever. But divi- 
4»on, as is eveF the case with a successful party, began to creep 
into its ranks. Mirabeau drew more apart from BoinaYe and the 
Lameths, who laboured to discredit him by rumours ih&t he had 
43old hims^ to the court. This was to a certain extent true. 
Hirabean plainly perceived that the total ruin of the monarchy 
was threatened, unless some effective barrier w^e raised to keep 
the spirit of democracy in cheek, and he justly thought that none 
oould interpose such a barrier better than himsdtf. With this 
persuasion, he was content to assist the court, not in paralysing 
the Bevfdution, but in arresting its too sweeping march. His 
iiargain was derogatory only in the consideratitm : he did not bar- 
ter his principles, but, on the contrary, bound the court to accept 
his, or at least to heed his counsels. He was not to forego 1^ 
part of a popular tribune in the Assembly, for that would have 
^endangered his popularity, and bereft him of his influence, where- 
by he could have been of no use. He might have aspired to the 
ministry, as his enemies alleged, for with the r^s of executive 
power in his hands, he would have been in a position to act with 
that daring promptitude congenial to his mind ; but it was requi- 
site for him, in order that he might retam the great instrument 
of his superiority, to preserve the right of speaking in the As- 
sembly, denied to the ministers. Whether with f(»>eeast on this 
point, or from a conviction that the ministers ought to be allowed 
to address the Assembly, ijbis certain thait he did introduce a pro- 
position to confer on th^ a deliberative voice in its debates. He 
met on this occasion with one of the very few rebuffs he ever ex- 
perienced in the Assembly. Both sides concurred in repudiating 
his proposition ; and so &r were the feelings of enmity and jea- 

. * The Marquis de Ferrieree, in his pictuaresqne memoirs, censures with great 
«eTerity the oonduct and behaviour of the nobles and bishops in the Assembly. 
fie says, * The bishops and nobles, firmly believing that the new order of 
things would not last, acted with a sort of impatience, as if determined to ac- 
•oelerate the catastrophe— the ruin of the monarchy, and their own with it. Com- 
bined with this senseless oonduct, they manifested an insulting disdain both of 
the Assembly and of the people who attended its sittings. Instead of listening, 
ihey laughed and talked atoud ;. thus confirming the people in the onftkvourable 
opinion they had conceived of them. All these follies arose solely from the mis- 
taken notion of the bishops and the nobles, who could not persiiade themselves 
that the Revolution was and had been long determined in the mind and heart of 
«^«ry Frenohman.'— YoL U. p. 192. 
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lonsf aroused aguaaat iam, that, on a motion by Lanjuinats, a 
member of 1^ Cot^^bknche^ tins defeat was followed tip by a de- 
cree, Tendering the present deputies ineligible to the ministry, 
it was in vain that Sfirabeau, in contemptuous aUusioBlto the 
personal motrves swaying the Ass^xibly, exclaimed that sueh a 
restriction might be delaimental to the State, and ought at all 
events to be confined simply to him, Biquetti Mirabeau, deputy 
of the baOiwick of Aix. His sarcasms, generally so potential', 
were this time dissregarded, and the prohibitory ordinance passed. 
So fiir as he was cfmcemed, it was of no account, since the queen 
and the court harboured too inveterate a repugnance against him 
to have tolerated hxm as a minister, though willing to reap the 
benefit of his unavowed services.* Nevertheless, the queen had 
an interview with him, in which she paid him many flattering 
eompliments, whilst on his part he impressed her with a full sense 
of his great superiority. They separated mutually pleased, and 
as he took his leave^ lliGrabeau sto(^>ed to kiss her hand, and ex- 
ciaimec^ ^ Madame, the monarchy is saved ! *f 

* According to a paasage in. the Duchess d' Ahrante's memoirs, a certidn Comit 
4e Re b ■ was employed to conduct the negotiation with Mirabeau, and in due 
time reported to the queen, through a third party, that he had gained him. He 
aabeequently waited on her in person. ' When he entered the royal cabinet/ 
aays the duchess, * the queen advanced towards him, her countenanoe beaming 
-with pleasure. ** The king will be gratified by your zeal, monsieur,** she said 
to him ; ** but speak, had you a good bargain of this man ? How much has he 
oost ? " He replied that Mirabeau rejected propoettlfl of a peoimiary nature, and 
demanded an appointment to the ministry. At this the queen reddened, and 
then turned deadly pale. She dosed her eyes, and striking her forehead with 
her hand, exclaimed, ** A minister I Make Riquetti Mirabeau a minister ! Oh, 
nevBT J Never will I allow the threshold of the king's eouncil to be polluted by 
the footsteps of such a man I " She trembled with rage. ** Let him have money 
—give him all he asks : but to make him a minister ! Is it possible my friends 
«aii give me this advice ? " She then paced the room with every mark of agita- 
tion, repeating the words, ** A minister, forsooth ! a minister ! '* ' 

t From the necessary secrecy observed in these delicate negotiations between 
the tmat and Mirabeau, there have been various statements as to their actual 
date. The fact is, that they occurred at difTerent periods. From a writing found 
in an iron chest, after the storming of the Tuileries on the 10th August, in Mira- 
bean's own hand, and addressed to the king, which, althoiigh not dated, bears 
brtrinsic evidence of having been composed about the end of 1789, it appears 
Miiabean advised that Monsteur the king's ^dest brother should be invested 
with a prominent share in the administration of the government. At the bottom 
of this pajier are appended the following stipulations, in the handwriting of 
Honsienr, and signed by both the king and Bfirabeau :— 

* Ist, The king gives M. de Mirabeau the iMromise of an embassy, to be an- 
Itonneed by Monsiair in person to M. de Minbeau. 2dly, The king, pending 
the f ulfihonent of this promise, will make to M. de Mirabeau a private allowance 
of 50,000 livres (£2000) a-month, to be continued for at least four months. 

' On his part, M.'de Mirabeau engages to aid the king with his knowledge, 
influence, and Sequence, in all that Monsiear judges advantageous to the 
welfare of the State and the interest of the king^two things that good citizens 
xegard as inseparalde ; and in those oases wiiere M. de Mirabeau shall not be 
ooBvinced of the soundness of the reasons which may be given to him, he will 
ahstain from speaking on the particular subjects.' —IfMortoaJ Notes by the 
EmbBn <^ Weba*» Memoirs^ tome ii. p. 305w 

What aaiount of nxnuy Mirabeau received under this agreement is uaoertain, 
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After Mirabeau, the person of greatest consequence in France 
at this moment was La£a.yette. He took little share in the pro- 
ceedings of the Assembly, his time being occupied in the com- 
mand of the Parisian National Guard. He was possessed of a truly 
upright mind, but by no means of a sound judgment. His inten- 
tions were at all times pure and sincere, though he was liable to 
be misled by the zealotry of his temperament. His position, it 
must be allowed, was difficult. More than any other man he 
stood, as it were, between the king and the people. Since the re- 
moval of the court to Pans, the National Guards alone did duty at 
the palace^ and thus the security of the king's person was wholly 
in the hands of Lafayette. He was responsible to the nation for 
his safe keeping, whilst, by the royalists, he was reviled as the 
king's jailer. On him, too, devolved the maintenance of order in 
the metropolis. Hence, if his power was great^ his duties were 
onerous and painful, subjecting him both to jealousy and oppro- 
brium. Brought by his official station into frequent contact with 
Louis XYI., he often tendered him advice, and uiged him, above 
all things, to give himself frankly to the Revolution, and in every 
action show that he heartily acquiesced in it, even to the discoun- 
tenancing the sneers and threats of the imprudent courtiers about 
him.* The king acknowledged the advice to be just, but had not 
firmness sufficient to follow it. The queen was at hand to neu- 
tralise its effect, for to her Lafetyette was most odious. She had 
conceived a mortal antipathy to him, and received even his respect- 
ful advances with repulsive haughtiness. She had rather lose the 
crown, she said, than owe it to M. de Lafayette.f Yet he strove 
to ameliorate the irksomeness of their situation,:}: and consulted 

but in any importaiit oonsequenoes it proved inoperative. A gubeequent nego- 
tiation took place in March 1791» whioh might have led to striking results, as 
will be shown in due time. 

* * The royal family remained surromided by a few hundred noblemen, whom 
duty or the most courageous fidelity still retained in France; but this fidelity 
was accompanied with so much hatred of the patriots, and so much foolish pre- 
sumption, that it proved more hurtful than useful to their master. They were 
jealous of the National Guards who did duty in the palace ; their everlasting 
derision and threats disgusted all the citiaens honestly attached to the king.'— 
LavaleUt^s Memoirs^ Eng. tram., voL i. p. 61. 

t * The queen was accustomed to say that the passion for popularity con- 
demned M. de Lafayette to lend himself indiscriminately to all the popular 
follies. Her aversion towards that general increased from day to day, and grew 
to such a height, that when he betokened a disposition to support the tottering 
throne, she would never consent to accept from him so great a service.'— jtfad. 
Campan, vol. ii. p. 1S7. 

% That this situation was sufficiently dolorous, may be judged by the following 
extract from a letter written during the first days of her residence at Paris, by 
the queen to the Duchess de PoUgnac :— < I have wept with anguish on reading 
your letters. You talk to me of my courage ; it requires lees to defy the horroro 
of my own state than to support our position, with all its sorrows, those of our 
friends, and of the faithful few who surround us. It is a very heavy weight to 
bear, and if my heart did not hold by such strong ties to my husband, my chil- 
dren, and my friends, I should wish to dfe. But I am sustained by yon all; and 
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in everyihmg, as far as he could, iheir pleasure and convenience. 
Warmly attached to a monarchy, and to the king himself whose 
virtues he respected, and whose weakness he lamented, he often 
risked his popularity hy measures tak^i on their hehalf. 

At this very time he adopted a step which exposed him to the 
attacks of the popular party. The Duke of Orleans was very 
generally believed, before Uie vagueness and improbability of 
the evidence against him was shown, to have been the instigator 
of the movement of the 5th and 6th October. At the instance 
of the court, which was eager to implicate him in so serious a 
charge, an investigation had been instituted by the Committee of 
Inquiry belonging to the Commune of Paris, with the view to an 
impeachment before the court of the Chatelet, a tribunal espe- 
cially appointed for the trial of offences appertaining to the Bevo- 
lution. This proceeding caused considerable excitement, insomuch 
that Lafayette began to dread the outbreak of fresh disturbances. 
The removal of Sie Duke of Orleans for a time from Paris, and 
even from France, seemed to him indispensable to the mainte- 
nance of tranquillity. He accordingly prompted the king to offer 
him a mission to England, which he intimidated the duke into 
accepting. The friends of the latter strove to stimulate him to 
resistance ; but failing to invigorate his courage, they applied to 
Mirabeau to denounce the violence committed by Lafayette upon 
a member of the Assembly. Mirabeau, who at once hated and 
demised Lafayette, willingly imdertook the task, and was on the 
point of rising for the purpose, when he received a notification 
that the duke had actually departed, which provoked him to 
exclaim with indignation, * The miserable creature ; he does not 
deserve the trouble that is taken about him !' TMs expression 
has been interpreted to prove the existence of a plot in favour 
of the Duke of Orleans directed by Mirabeau himself. It was, 
in truth, a mere ebullition of hasty anger ; for there is no proof, 
beyond the unsupported assertions of royalist writers, that Mira- 
beau was ever engaged in any confederacy with Ihe Orleans 
party. The duke himself, so constant an object of suspicion and 
dread to the court, was one of the most pusillanimous and con- 
temptible of meif ; and if ambitious views were instilled into him 

especially do I owe thia strength to your friendship.'— 3fon{k>4e'« HiH. de Marie- 
AntoinetU. App. 

* When the royal family was suitably established in the Tuileries, the queen 
resumed her ordinary habits. She employed the forenoon in watching over the 
education of Madame (her daughter), who reoeived all her lessons in her presence, 
and die executed large works in tapestry. Her mind was too preoccupied by 
the events and dangers with which she was surrounded, to be able to apply her- 
self to reading ; the needle was the only thing which afforded her some distrac- 
tion. She reoeived the court twice a-week before going to mass, and dined on 
those days in public with the king. The rest of her time she passed with her 
family and children ; she had no concerts, and never went tathe play, except 
la 1791, after the acceptation of the constitution.'— C%imi>a», toL ii. p. 91. . 
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by panudtos, H was ddefly -with the view of hidacing hmi t& 
squsmder the wealtii he so abundantly possessed,* for ao des^ ^ 
•was Gveir efPectiyely prosecuted tmidmg to his exaltation. 1%^ 
conduct of La&yette towards him was, however, deeply resented t 
he was stigmatised as a dictator, and accased of desogning to play 
the part of Cromwell. In ridicule of his pretoadons to pn^ty 
and disinterestedness, which he really thought a sort of reproach 
to a public man, Mirabean called him Oromw^-Grandison. 

Mirabeau, then, ruling the Assembly, and La&yette command- 
ing the National Guard of Paris^ and holding ^e king in eu»* 
tody, were the two great powers of the State, and upon them the 
fate of tibe monarchy nuumly depended By their union, a oon- 
siderable share of power might yet be preserved to the crown; 
and if to them were joined the general of the regular anny, the 
Marquis de Bouill^, all the forces, save that of the populace, would 
be arrayed in behalf of a constitutional monarchy, and the Bevo- 
lution was concluded. But these three persons differed materially 
in character and principles, and they were alienated by mutual 
repugnance. La&yetto was earnest and ardent in his love of 
liberty ; and, with the example of Washington before his eyes, he 
would have secured free institutions to his country, and then 
withdrawn into a glorious retirement. Mirabeau was friendly to 
liberty no doubt ; for such a mind as his must have wide sym< 
pathies ; but with his personal ambition and profligacy, and his 
innate horror of pure democracy, he might have been driven to 
uphold even despotism, if his own aggrandisement were linked 
with its restoration. Bouill6 was iTiimicai to liberty so called; 
not that he was an ultra-royalist, who looked upon a king as an 
emblem of the Deity ; he was too sensible a man for that ; but he 
regarded the executive power as the main ingredient of govern- 
ment, and abhorred the idea of a constitution which would impede 
its coercive action. He was stationed at Meta with from 26flQ0 
to 30,000 men under his command ; Imt of these he could not 
reckon upon the fidelity of more than a half; notwithstanding 
all his efforts, as he himself avows in his memoirs, to sow jealousy 
between the troops and the National Guards^ and animosity be- 
tween them and the people. Still, his position invested him with 
consequence, and his adhesion to any order of things would carry 
with it great weight. Conscious of this, Lafayette, who was his 
near kinsman, laboured diligently to form an understanding with 
him, in order that they might co-operate, and effect in concert a 
common object — the revival of order and tranquillity, and the 

* Acoordtng to a note at p^e 41 of the Marquis de Bouill^'s Memoirs, the fn- 
oome of the Duke of Orleans amounted to seven millions and a-half (£300,000); 
and after the death of his father-in-law, the Duke de Penthi^yre, he got an 
addition of four millions more, making eleven millions and a-half of francs in 
the whole, or £400,000 steeling; a prodigious income, considering the value of 
money in those days. 
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settlement of tiie moaaaxhy <ra a &m baais. But ficmiiM iweeived 
his advances with coldness. Not only was he.miable to overcome 
his distrust and aversion oi La&yeite, bnt their views were totally 
irreconcilable. Lafayette feared the machinations of what he 
caQed the 'Factioiis* and the < Orleanists,' and wished Bouill6 ta 
assist him in repressing them ; but his condition was always th» 
establishment of the constitution, which the latter detested. A 
long correspondence, nevertheless, was carried on between them 
both by messengers and letters ; whidi, although afi^Botionate in 
tone, as became relatives, was in substance vague and indedsiYew 
Neither would vcdunteer an e:2q)licit statement of his designs^ 
and the negotiation terminated without a result. BouiU6 was 
more inclined to coatesee with Mirabeau,* and did in the sequel 
enter into a frank and direct interooorse with him, when, unfoiv 
tunately for the cause of royalty, that mighty i^irit was on the 
eve of dissolution. He partook, in fact, all the prejudices of the 
queen against Lafayette ; and this union, which mig^t, by timely 
arrangement, have wrought great changes in the course of the 
Bevolution, was never seriously pressed by the court until the 
opportmiity had passed, and the disaster was irremediable. 

The removal of the court to Fans had not the e£Pect fbndly 
imagined by tiie populace of producing plenty. Despite all the 
exertions of the ministry and of the committees a^)ointed both 
by the Assembly and by the Commune to superintend the supply 
of provisions, the dearth still continued, and occasicMated outbreaios 
among the &mished poor. Mobs of women besieged the baker^ 
shops, and perambulated the streets crying for bread. At lengthy 
on the morning of the 2XHh October, a baker, named Eranoois^ 
being accused iS* concealing his bread, was conducted to the Hotel 
de YiUe^ followed by an immense crowd clamouring for his death. 
The chai^ was wholly false, and the C<Mnnmne ree(dved to shield 
the man from violence. But the National Guards on duty were 
soon overpowered, and the building was ifilled with tiie furious 
multitude. Bailly and his colleagoes endeavoured in vain to caim 
the tumult, and show the innocence of the baker : no remonstrances 
or testiuMmies were heeded: Francois was seized, dragged into 
the Place de Grcve, and hanged at a lamp-post, f In accordance 

* Bouill^ aadgns the following as his reasons for preferring lOrahean to La- 
fayette. * Some oalenlation might be made, founded on the ambitkm and cupi- 
dity of the former, whom the king.'bnoe reseated en tbe throne, might satisfy ; 
and he had too mudi sense not to feel that the gratitude and benefits of a mo< 
narch, to whom he had contributed to restore authority and power, were pre- 
ferable to popular favour and the precarious post of a party leader, (hk the other 
hand, Lafayette was an enthusiast and a fool, overflowing with egotism, the 
measure of which could be neither taken nor satiated ; a sort of maa the most 
dangerous, especially in a revolution.'— JfcaioMV,. p. SOI. 

t Bailly evinced a noble ddmness amid this frightful scene, and rescued aa 
imprudent coUragne, whose literary vanity, uppermost even at such a moment* 
had betrayed him into danger. When the mob bnxst into the Hotel de Y Ule, a 
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with the horrible custom mvariably observed on sach occafiionSy 
his head was cut off, and borne on the end of a pike through the 
streets and public places. The Commune immediately sent a 
deputation to the Assembly to communicate this occurrence, and 
heg it to promulgate martial law, in which request Lafayette 
concurred. The Assembly, justly moved with indignation at the 
atrocity, at once yielded to the demand, and decreed martial law, 
whereby the civil authorities were empowered to use force against 
seditious assemblages after three warnings to disperse. The only 
member who opposed this measure in the tribune had been hitherto 
concealed in the mass. Henceforward he took a prominent part 
in the debates, more particularly as the apologist of popular 
excesses. His name was Maximilian Eobespierre. For the first 
and last time in the Bevolution, a murder by the Parisian mob 
was punished with the forms of justice. The fate of the baker, 
who was known among his neighbours to be a generous and 
charitable individual, excited universal commiseration. The 
king and queen sent his young widow a sum of 2000 crowns, 
with a message of condolence, and the Commune deputed some 
of its members to visit and console her. Lafayette scoured 
the faubourgs in search of the miscreant who had been most 
active in the crime; he discovered him, and delivered him for 
immediate trial to the court of the Chatelet. The proof wajs con- 
clusive of his identity and guUt ; he was condemned to death; and 
on the following morning, in company with another convicted of 
distributing handbills stimulating to insurrection, was hanged on 
the same Place de Gr6ve, the scene of his own barbarity. 

Shortly after the American war, the usage of dubs had been in- 
troduced into France, after an example taken from England. They 
were at first merely philosophical and literary, but had gradually 
become political, as the spirit of the nation was aroused by the 
agitation of exciting questions. They had doubtless prepared 
the way for that readiness, fortitude, and unanimity which, from 
the first day of meeting at Versailles, the tiers-etat had so strik- 
ingly exhibited. Subsequently, the system took a wider range, 
and embracod what were styled affiliations : a parent club seated 

member of the Commune called Dusaulx, an elderly man, volunteered to con- 
front and expostulate with the misguided people. Standing up on an elevated 
platform, he commenced a harangue. *My friends,' he said, 'you see before 
you the translator of JuvenaL' At these words the whole people cried out with 
anger, * Who is Juvenal ? An aristocrat, of course. To the lantern yrith Ju- 
venal ! We want bread ; will Juvenal give us any ? ' M. Dusaulx raised hia 
voice to explain, but it was drowned in vociferous shouts of * To the lantern ! 
—to the lantern with Juvenal ! ' The mob surrounded and seized him ; he was 
already on his way to the lamp-post, when Bailly rushed into the throng, and 
taking Dusaulx by the arm, said to his assailants, * Dusaulx is my friend ; I 
claim him.' Awed by his firm and tranquil demeanour, the brigands released 
their hold, and Bailly led away his colleague in safety. Dusaulx lived to re- 
quite the action. He assigned a pension to Bailly's widow when in distress.—* 
BerviUet J^/fe <ifBamy, pr^ed to hit Mmoin, toL i. p. 21.. 
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at Paris or Versailles had branches in the principal towns of 
France, with which a constant correspondence was maintained. 
This, it is evident^ presented powerful means of influencing 
opinion and combining movements tlfiroughout the kingdom. 
The principal association of the kind had been hitherto the 
Breton Club, the organisation of which was chiefly managed by 
Duport, who first saw all the strength to be derived by a party 
wielding an engine with such manifold ramifications. Originally, 
the Breton Club was composed only of members of the Assem- 
bly ; but it soon received a more g^ieral infusion, and after the 
removal to Paris^ it was thrown open to citizens of every grade. 
Begular sittings were held, to wMch the public was aihnitted; 
debates were carried on in the same form as in the Assembly, 
and with equal regularity were published in the journals. From 
the place of its meeting in Paris having been a convent of Jacobin 
moi^, its title was altered to that of the Jacobin Club. It was 
the resort of the ultra-liberals of the moment^ and its most in- 
fluential members were still Dupori^ Bamave, and the Lameths, 
who certainly did not dream of moulding an institution to acce- 
lerate the march of republicanism. The modertxteSy the middle 
portion of the Assembly, the bulk of the Cot6-Qauche, had also 
their club, to which such men as Sieyes, Lafayette, and Chapelier 
belonged. For lack of a more expressive distinction, this was 
denominated the Club of 89. Mirabeau attended both of them, 
indifierently. The royalists, the Cot6-Droit, likewise set up an 
establishment of their own, which they at first sought to dignify 
-with the title of the Impartial; but speedily recognising its impro- 
priety, they converted it into the Monarchical Club, a name more 
fitted to denote its principles. The people, who are ever the most 
intolerant of opposition, viewed this association with malignity, 
and repeatedly interrupted its meetings, compelling it from time 
to time to change its locality, and assemble in secrecy. Thus was 
the institution of clubs made a component part in the existence 
of parties, operating with prodigious effect on the course of the 
Bevolution. In process of time, the most vicdent and democratic 
— ^the Jacobin — overbore all the others, and rose to be a power in 
the State which first rivalled, and then controlled, the Assembly. 
Its direction slipped from the hands of its pristine founders^ and 
passed into those of more froward demagogues. 

Ever since his last return to the ministry, Necker had con- 
tinued to decline in credit. Even in the administration of the 
finances he was unsuccessful — which could not be otherwise, in 
their inveterate derangement — and the Revolution had already 
left him stranded in tlie rear. He had tried to raise loans, the 
only resource left him with an exhausted exchequer and unpaid 
taxes, but capitalists had turned a deaf ear to his appeals. Specie 
was rapidly disappearing from circulation, the primary and inevit- 

YOL. I. F 
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able ocmseqnence of a panic caused by disorders. Snch was the 
growing destitatlon of the precious metals, that the king sent all 
the royal plate to the mint; private individuals imitated the ex- 
ample ; and the names of the patriotic donors were, to foster the 
example, daily published in the papers. The clergy, through the 
medium of the Archfoish<^ of Paris, made an offering of all the 
plate in the churches not absolutely requisite for the ceremonies 
of religion ; women presented at ihe har of the Assembly their 
prized baubles — earrings, chains, and jewels; deputations from 
towns and villages app^o^d with contributions of gold and silver 
vessels; and the A^mbly itself, under the impulse of one of 
those fits of enthusiasm in which was mingled so much of both 
the sublime and the ridiculous, dedicated the silver shoe-buddes 
of its members to the service of the State. These donations, how- 
ever, afforded but a slight alleviation of a deficit amounting to 
nearly 200,000,000 livres, and Necker could devise no other 
expedient than what was in fact a forced loan, though gilded 
with the name of a voluntary contribution, levied upon income 
after the rate of one-fourth. He proposed this to the Assembly 
in a long report {explanatory of the state of the finances; and, 
both to support the alleged character of the measure, and to 
facilitate the collection, he recommended that each citizen should 
assess his own income, verifying his estimate with the simple 
affirmation, I dedare with truth. Popular assemblies always listen 
to the proposal of increased burdens with distaste, and especially 
so to those of an extraordinary character and pressure ; therefore 
it is not surprising that Necker's plan met with murmurs and 
opposition. It required all the force of Mirabeau's eloquence to 
induce the Assembly to adopt it. Never did he speak with such 
tremendous power as on this occasion. He ddivered two ora- 
tions : the first deprecatory and argumentative ; the second decla- 
matory. He exhorted the Assembly to confide in the knowledge 
and ability of M. Necker, since it was less competent than he to 
decide questions of finance-— had not sufficient time ^o examine 
the proposition maturely— -and was called to other yet more im- 
portant labours ; for all which reasons, he urged that the whole 
responsibility should be thrown upon Necker alone, and his pro- 
ject voted in confidence. The eulogium he passed upon Keeker^ 
and the ardour with which he supported his scheme, appeared^ 
from his known enmity to the minister, somewhat strange and 
suspicious. Several deputies hesitated not to charge him with har- 
bouring insidious designs against the reputation, if not the life and 
fortune, of Necker. In reply to insinuations or attacks, Mirabeaa 
was always triumphant. Again mounting the tribune^^ he said^ 
^I have not the honour to be ranked among the friends of the 
minister at the head of the finances; but were I his most affec- 
tionate friend, I would not hesitate a moment^ as the firiend of 
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mj ooimtry, above all, as a reprebentative of the nation^ to expoao 
liim rather than the Naticmal Assembly to any hasard. Such «ro 
my real sentunents; I never meant to deny or disgaise them. 
Did our respect for pnblio faith, our horror ai the ioiamous word 
bankruptcy, rest on less solemn declarations, I might take upon 
me to investigate the secret motives-— perhaps, alas! unknown to 
ourselves— which prompt us to stand aloof at a moment when wo 
are called upon for an act of great sa(sri£ce, certainly ineffectual 
if it be not token immediately and witii confidence. To those who 
familiarise themselves with the idea of violating public engage- 
ments through the fsar of sacrificing too much, through ihe dread 
of taxation, I would speak thus : And what is bankruptcy but the 
most cruel, the most iniquitous, the most unequal, the most disas- 
trous of taxes!' He then proceeded to paint in glowing coloun 
the horrors of national bankruptcy, which he likened unto a gulf 
swallowing up victims only to gape for more, and which, setSoig 
all classes of society in array against each other, led inevitably to 
anarchy and desolation. < Vote^ then,' he exclaimed, ' this extra- 
ordinary subsidy, and may it prove sufficient ! Vote it, because 
although you have doubts upon the means, you have none about 
its necessity at least, or as to our inability to provide a sufastituto. 
Vote it, because public circumstances admit of no delay, and 
because we should be liable to censure for rejecting it. AJsk not 
for time ; calamity can never afford it. A few weeks ago, on a 
ridiculous motion made at the Palais-Royal, you recollect that 
these violent words were Bhouted—QataiiTie ia ai Ute gates of 
Home, and you deiiberate/ And yet we had about us no Cataline, 
no duigers, no factions, no Bome. Bat now bankrupte^y hideous 
bankruptoy, is here, and threatens to consume you, your fortunes, 
your honour; and you delibbratb!' Electnfied by this pero- 
ration, the Assembly rose in a body, and voted the proposition 
amidst tumultuous acclamations. 

It was ever with unwillingness that the Assembly entertained 
these questions of finance, for, independently of- their inherent 
difficulty, they interfered with the great task of completing the 
constitution, and with other paramount avocations. To get rid of 
them by a bold and decisive stroke was the general inclination. 
The 'voluntary contribution,' notwithstanding the expectations 
formed of it,' furnished but a very meagre item in the ways and 
means of the year; and in less than six weeks, Keeker was again 
in difficulties. He presented another report^ so lengthy, as to 
occupy two hours in reading, and in which he showed a deficit on 
the year of 170,000,000 francs, a vacuum he proposed to fiU up by 
an emission of paper money to the extent of 240,000,000 francs, upon 
the security of the national faith, through the instrumentality of the 
Cause cPEscompte, a banking establishment which had been often 
used by the government in its financial operations, and on that 
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very account in bad odour witli Uie popular party. His proposi- 
tion was rejected ; bnt the hint he suggested was treasured. The 
clergy of fiunce possessed, in addition to tithes and other eccle- 
siastical dues, which had been abolished since the 4th August, an 
inunense amount of territorial property. On this the leaders of 
the Revolution set their eyes, and inferred that it might be justly 
and- beneficially seized for behoof of the State. I^ese estates, 
they argued, had been granted, not to individuals, but for certain 
pious purposes ; and if the State took upon itself the fulfilment of 
those purposes, it was entitled to the . endowments. By granting 
to each member of the clergy a competent stipend, according to 
his rank, ihe services of religion might be equally well performed, 
and the church itself made purer, and more in accordance with 
the primitive model. A great political purpose was also served 
by such a measure, as the order of the clergy would be thereby 
shorn of its material power, and the ecclesiastical body be reduced 
to a level consistent with the new order of things. But to the 
doctrine of the right of the State to appi^opriate the possessions 
of the church, the bulk of the clergy decidedly demurred. They 
were represented as sacred property, and dedicated to the espe- 
cial service of God ; an argument controverted by the allegation 
that their distribution, far from tending to the good of religion, 
was deemed its greatest scandal, being made in such a manner; 
that enormous revenues wiere heaped on lazy prelates and dig^ 
nitaries^ whilst the really working clergy were lefb to pine in true 
evangelical poverty, linmense riches, therefore, were not needed 
to uphold the Catholic faith. Of this truth several of the clergy 
were themselves convinced ; and it was reserved for a distin- 
g^uished member of the order, Talleyrand, Bishop of AutuUj to 
recommend the act of confiscation itself in a report to the 
Assembly, wherein he enumerated at length all the advantages 
that would accrue from it — ^mentioning especially the subdivision 
of large estates among active and industrious proprietors, who 
would have every motive to improve their possessions ; whereas, 
accumulated in tibe hands of individuals who enjoyed only a life 
interest in them, they were neglected, and their fertility ex- 
hausted. This report was taken into consideration on the 23d 
October, and ^e debate upon its conclusions closed on the 2d 
November. The Archbishop of Aix, and the Abb6 Maury, were 
the principal speakers on behalf of the clergy, and they struggled 
energetic^y in resistance to the measure. On the question of 
property they seemed to prevail in the argument ; and upon the 
motion of Mjrabeau, the conclusion of Talleyrand, that the eccle- 
siastical possessions ' belonged to the nation,* was modified into, 
' are at the disposal of the nation.' This resolution was carried 
by a majority of 568 to 346. A decree in accordance was framed 
and forthwith passed, charging upon the State the expenses of 
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divine worships the maintenance of its ministers, and the relief of 
the poor, and providing that no parish priest shoiild have an in- 
come of less than 1200 francs^ exclusive of his manse' and gisurden.* 

To convert this immi^nse mass of property by sales into funds 
immediately available, was' impossible; but it might be hypo- 
thecated, and that in the form imagined by Necker of a paper 
currency. An extraordinary supply of 400,000,000 francs was esti- 
mated to be required to m^e up the deficiency on the years 1789 
and 1790, and that amount of paper it was resolved to issue, speci- 
fically charged on the ecclesiastieal property, henceforth called 
'national domains.' The notes of this issue were denominated 
AssignatSf and they had a forced currency, bearing interest at so 
much per day.- The basis of this fabrication was good, if the inhe- 
rent defect of title to l^e property on which it was allocated were 
overlooked, because the asaignats might always be used to pur- 
chase lands ; and thus if the creditor of the State had £uth in the 
success of the Bevolution, he might pay himself by an advan- 
tageous investment. But this &ith was wanting among capi- 
talists, and they alone could afibrd to buy land to any extent ; 
consequently the sales of national domains were few and insig- 
nificant. The clergy, too, strained every nerve to prevent aliena- 
tions, by alarming the consciences of intending purchasers, and 
thundering anathemas against all who invaded what they scrupled 
not to call ' the patrimony of God.' . Neverthelesi^ the assignats 
were put into circulation, and became the money of the devo- 
lution, which they long served to sustain. Subsequently, by 
excessive issues, they were utterly discredited ; but Uiey proved 
not the less an invaluaUe resource, without which it is difficult 
to suppose how any circulating medium coildd have obtained in 
IVance during her many years of convulsion and isolation. It 
was a measure, therefore, at once sage, politic, and daring on the 
part of. the revolutionists, who reasoned with all the sternness of 
philosophy, and acted with 'the vigour and hardihood of deter- 
mination. 

Thus was the proud GaUican church, which had so often defied 
the might of popes and m<marchs, stripped naked, and crushed by 
the inexorable force of the Bevolution. Its fate may excite com- 

* This oonfiflcatioQ of the property of the clergy by the revolutionists of 1789 
exposed them at the time to the accusation of sacrilege, which has been often 
repeated since. They had an example, nevertheless, furnished by no less a per< 
aonage than the sovereign of the conservative monarchy of Austria. The Mar- 
quis de Bouill^, who visited his court in the year 1784, says, ' The Emperor 
Joseph seized upon the riches of the clergy by way of correcting their abuses: 
he suppressed several religious houses and chapters, appropriating their reve- 
nues, as well as part of those of the bishops and abbots, whom he judged too 
wealthy. He established a treasury of reli^on, to contain the funds resulting 
from the spoils of the clergy, and even of the churches, having seized the trea- 
sures of several This treakory of religion soon became a military ohest.'— 
Memoirs, p. 31. 
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miseratioiiy but Boaroely regrets Its dignitaries had ever showA 
themselves re&actory, indifferent to the exigencies of the Btate^ 
and animated solely by a spirit of sel&slmess. Fonning an inde- 
pendent body — a sort of lepablio within the kingdom->Hthey had 
repudiated all schemes of reform or aBielioration,^ and steadUy 
refused to bear any i^iare of the puUie biird^is. Nominally, they 
did contribute to the expenses of the Btate^ but in reality not so. 
As they always evaded every effort to ascertain the yearly value 
of the church property, their dedmesy or tenthfl^ which byprescnp- 
tioh they were bound to pay, had been, by arbitrary approxinu^ 
iion, fixed at 10,000,000 francs per annum. In addition, they 
granted every five years -whaA was called a free gifl^ usually 
amounting to 15,000,000 francs. But ihej did not assess and levy 
vthis sum upon themselves; they raised it by loan, the interest 
payable upon which was deducted frcnn the annual decimes ; so 
that^ in 1787, when the notables were first oonvokedj the debt of 
the church, on account of this free gifl, amounted to 160,000,000 
francs, the interest on which absorbed the decimes within 
3,000,000 ; and as the king defrayed ecclesiastical chai^ges to th^ 
extent of four millions and ftj-half, it resulted that the churchy 
richly endowed as it was in lands, tithes, and dues, actually cost 
the State a million and a-half yearly. Yet the cdexgy, in the 
Assembly of the Notables, were the most obdurate in resisting 
the instances of the minister to afford relief to the necessitous 
exchequer, though their territorial pn^rty, as was aftowards 
proved, at that time yielded a revenue of 180,000,000 francs. 
Such conduct might be pardoned as infatuation, if it had not sprung 
from base and tarucnlent motives ; as it was^it brought down upon 
tiiem a prompt and terrible retribution, fruught with an instmo* 
tive lesson to perverse haughtiness and cupidity. 

The Assembly turned from the perplexing subject of finance 
to the more congenial task of digesting the constitution. A here- 
ditary king, and a single legislative chamber, had been already 
established. The title of the monarch was changed from that of 
King of France and Navarre to that of King of the French,* on 
the ground Uiat he was the chief of men, and not the lord of the 
soil. It remained to regulate the internal administration, the 
electoral basis, and the judicial organisation. 

France had been hitherto divided into provinces, thirteen in 
number, most of which having been independent states, and 
incorporated at different periods, possessed various franchisee 
kad immunities, and stood quite distinct and separate fix>m each 
other. The king of France, in fact, was not so much the monarch 
of a united kingdom, as of thirteen disjointed principalities. Some 

* It iB ringidar that this title was first used by the assembly of the clergy, con- 
yoked by the Archbishop of Toulonse during his ministry, in the address of 
remonstrances presented to the king. 
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ei tiiese bad peculiar assemblies of tbeir own called atotes; otbera» 
b^ag the greater nuinber, bad none : the first were styled ccmn* 
$riea qf states (pays d*etats) ; the latter eauf^ries qf ekctiom (pays 
d'elections). The pressure of taxation varied considerably in the 
two orders of provinces. The pay d^etcOa contributed specific 
aoms in lieu of imposts, compositions fixed on very &,vourable 
tenns ; the p9^ d^dediona were harassed by all the vexations of 
a i%orous collection of the taxes. Such discrepancies it was not 
the grautts of the Bevolution to allow to subsist. ISquality and 
amalgamation were its great aims ; and with their usual boldness 
of decision^ its leaders resolved to level all the ancient landmarks 
of the country, and describe other circumscriptions in their stead, 
better adapted for the new principle of self-government. France 
was accordingly divided into eighty-three departments, nearly 
equal in extent and population, and carved with reference to 
natural boundaries. Each department was subdivided into dis- 
tricts, each district into cantons. The department had an admi- 
nistrative oottneil composed of thirty-six members, and an exe- 
cutive directory composed of five. The district, in like manner, 
had its council and directory upon a more diminutive scale. The 
«aaton was an electoral division only, embracing, according to 
oircumstances, ^yq or six parishes. In this distribution, the 
amaller circle held of the immediately larger — ^the canton of the 
district, the district of the departm^it, the department of the 
State. The arrangement was scientific and admirable, constituting 
Sk well-ordered hierarchy of authorities for the gestion, in their 
fieveral gradations^ of general and local affairs. It was the inven- 
tion of Sieyes's precise mind, and is one of the few creations of 
the Bevolution which has survived under all the forms of govent- 
ment undergone by France during the last half century. 

The system of election pervaded Uie whole institution. Every 
male citizen who had attsuned the age of twenty-five years, and 
paid taxes equal to three days' wagee^ enjoyed the right of suff- 
m^fe. He was called an cxtive citizen, in contradistinction to a 
non-elector, who was called a pcaaive citizoa. But to obviate the 
dax^r of so extended a range of voters, an intermediate check 
was provided. The active citizens met in the canton, and nomi- 
nated electors, possessing qualifications of property or occupation, 
«nd who, afterwards assembling in the district, <^io0e the mem- 
bers of the NaUonal Assembly, and of the local councils of the 
department and district. They likewise appointed the judges of 
the land. A criminal coiurt was assigned to each department, in 
which trial by jury was instituted. Civil justice was rendered 
speedy and economical. In every district was planted a conrt 
for the adjudication of suits, with an appeal to a superior court 
for the department ; whilst a justice of peace sat in the midst of 
the canton to settle petty dijEfereuces, reconcile litigant neigh- 
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boars, and dispense ptmishment to minor transgressors against 
the law. No qualification was requisite in those dected beyond 
the confidence Of their fellow-citizens, which was held a sufficient 
passport to any office or dignity, however high or responsible. 

The towns had a separate organisation. Each had a council- 
general and a municipality, the members of which were numerous 
or few, in proportion to the population. These were elected di- 
rectly by the citizens in their several quarters. They adminis- 
tered the affiedrs of the town, and wOre alone entitled to authorise 
the use of an armed force for the suppression of civil broils. 

All these important changes were not made by the Assembly 
without violent opposition. The provincial states and the parlia- 
ments protested loudly against the new distribution of the kingw 
dom, and seemed intent upon a last trial of strength with the 
Assembly. But the attempt was vain; they were at once sus- 
pended, preparatory to their total extinction. The only effiect 
attending their resistance, was to increase the excitement and 
disorder that prevailed throughout the whole of France. Dis- 
turbances were -never more numerous than at this period. In 
addition to the general causes of agitation, the clergy took the 
field, to inflame the spirit of discord. Bendered desperate by the 
forfeiture of their property, they began to partake the feeling 
expressed by the emigrants, of preferring to see things pui^ed ta 
the worst, hoping that from out the chaos of anarchy a system 
might emerge more propitious to them, and in which they might 
retrieve their wealth said station. The Bishop of Treguier, in 
particular, issued a pastoral charge to the priests of his diocese, 
in which, after stating < religion is annihilated, its ministers are 
reduced to the condition of clerks salaried by brigands,' he en- 
joined them to mount their pulpits, and instruct their flocks in 
the foulness of the doctrines that had so suddenly become para- 
mount. The emigrants, likewise, were hatching plots in the inte- 
rior of the kingdom. The Count d'Artois and the Prince do 
Cond6 had established themselves at Turin, whence they kept 
up an active correspondence with Lyons and the whole south of 
fVance. On the oiher hand, in all the principal towns the popu- 
lace was in commotion. Wherever soldiers were stationed, con- 
tinual conflicts occurred between them and the people ; and they 
often abandoned their officers to the popular iiiry. At Toulon, a 
violent insurrection broke out, which the municipality and tiie 
National Guard took little pains to repress. The commandant of 
the port, and several officers of marines, were seized by the mob, 
maltreated, and thrown into dungeons, from which they were not 
released until after a decree of the National Assembly ordering' 
their liberation. At Marseilles, the people, aided by the National 
Guards, forced the troops to evacuate all the forts ; and at Beziers, 
in a riot occasioned by the seizure of some smugglers^ five cmn 
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tom-honse officers were hanged in a row. At Montauban and 
other places, the Catholics rose against the Protestants; and the 
Natioiud Quards siding with both parties, desperate encounters 
took place, in which numerous lives were sacrificed. . Thus all 
the elements of strife were in activity. Royalist emissaries were 
seeking to kindle a civil war; the clergy were labouring to arouse 
the fell spirit of fanaticism ; the people were turbulent, and re- 
gardless of authority ; the army was disorganised, and in mutiny 
agaimst its officers : whilst the only power whose mandates bore 
any sway, was a popular assembly composed of several hundred 
members ; themselves divided into factions, disputing fiercely with 
each other, and animated with all the passions raging around 
them. Such the condition of France at the close of her first year 
of liberty ! , 

Paris had enjoyed an unusual interval of repose. On the morn- 
ing of ChristDaiaEhday, its inhabitants were startled by the appear- 
ance of a placard, distributed through all the quarters of the city, 
to the foUowirilg effect:— 

< The Marquis de Favras was last night arrested, with his wife, 
on account of a plan he had projected to raise 30,000 men, to 
cause M. de Lafayette and the mayor to be murdered, and then 
to cut off our provisions. Monsieur, the king's brother, was at 
the head of it. (Signed) Baraux.' 

This announcement caused the greatest astonishment, espe- 
cially the denimciation against the Count de Provence. The state- 
ment of the arrest^of Favras was correct. He had, in truth, been 
engaged in maturing a plan to carry off the king, and his pro- 
ceedings having attracted the attention of the Committee of In- 
quiry of the Oonunune, it had directed his apprehension. He was 
a hotheaded personage, who had led a very irregular life, and 
passed through many vicissitudes of fortune. In the course of 
his career he had married a German princess ; but having fallen 
into the slough of poverty, he had sought, since the outbreak of 
the Revolution, to amend his fortunes by an ostentatious zeal in 
the cause of the king. Having been recommended to Monsieuv 
as adroit in matters of finance, that prince had, in an evil hour, 
intrusted him with obligations to the extent of 2^000,000 francs 
to be converted into cash. This operation served to associate 
him with Favras, who, unknown to him, was canvaissing among 
the principal members of the royalist party to' raise funds in 
furtl^rance of the scheme he had conceived; which, according 
to the testimony of the witnesses who deposed against him, waa 
one sufficiently wild and improbable ; namely, to introduce 1200 
horse into Paris during the night, seize and put to death the 
three most important officials — ^I^ayette, Bailly, and Necker-nand 
seeoring the person of the king, to conduct him to Peronne or Men- 
taigis^ where he was to be met by an army of 26,000 genUemen. 
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'To relieve fajmself from the imputation of this cosnectioii, eo puh- 
hxAy proclaimed. Monsieur repaired on the very same day to the 
Hotel de Yille, and made a satisfactory explsination before the 
Oommune. The sentiments of this prince were known to be libe- 
ra], and the frankness and urbanity of his deportment rendered 
him popular. His speedi, which oontained an emphatic approval 
■of the fievolntion, was heard with great applause ; and on his return 
to the Tuileries he was escorted by a vast crowd, who cheered 
him with lusty shouts. As to Favraa, he was remitted to the 
eourt of the Chatelet, and forthwith arraigned at its bar on a 
charge of treason against the nation. 

This ttSair of Favras seemed to revive the spirit of sedition, 
which had been for a time dormant among the Parisians. The 
evasion of the king was always a subject of apprehension to them, 
and they were ever ready to believe any rumour, however absurd, 
which had reference to it. The £EMiboui^ b^an to be agitated; 
crowds collected round the Chatelet, vociferating death to Favras ; 
and several companies of the old French Guards, now enrolled in 
the national militia, proceeded to the Champs Elys^es, and unAirled 
the standard of revolt. These Guards, since their first defection 
from the kii^, had shown themselves infected with the Bevohi- 
tionary mania in its greatest height, and thrown offall the restraints 
of discipline. On them Lafayette could place no reliance, and he 
was perhaps not sorry to have an o|»portunity of disbanding them. 
Collecting a sufficient force of the National Guard, he followed 
them to &e Champs £lys6es, where they had been already joined 
by hordes of brigands, ripe for mischief surrounded and disarmed 
them. Two hundred of their number he stripped of their uniform, 
juad consigned to ihe prison of Saint Denis. His prompt suppres- 
sion of this insurrectionary attempt failed, nevertheless, to restore 
tranquillity to the metropolis. The court of the Chatelet had ven- 
tured to balk the bloodthirsty appetite of the populace, by acquit- 
ting the Baron de Besenval of the crime wherewith he was chai^^ed. 
This crime was that of dengning to subjugate Paris by military 
force on the 14th July, the ^y of the capture of the Bastille, at 
which period he was second in command under Marshal Broglie. 
His acquittal was unfortunate for poor Favras. Bobbed of one 
expected victim, the < good people' would not tol^:a.te the loss of 
another. The judges were openly intimidated; and although 
La&yette assured them of his protection, they durst not again 
brave the odium of sparing an aristocrat. Favras was found 
guilty, and condemned to be hanged on the Place de Gr6ve. The 
joy of the multitude at this sentence was supreme. The prospect 
of seeing a marquis hanged difPused infinite satisfaction, because 
it exemplified so strikingly the new law of equality. Accordingly, 
on the day of execution, the whole area of the Place de GrSve, the 
windows and roofis «f the surrounding houses^ the 6te|>6 and bal- 
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conies of the Hotel de ViUe, Mrere filled -mtii tpectatora, who 
abandoned themselves to revolting mirth. It wbb late in the 
afternoon before Favras was broaght to the scofibld. The gloom 
of darkness had fSUlen; and to enable the crowd to enjoy in 
perfection the coveted sights the gibbet was illnminated. Favras 
confronted the savage horde with calmness. He protested his 
Innocence; but he was answered with coarse gibes and shouts of 
exaltation. He submitted himself to the hands of the execit- 
tioner; and the ghastly spectacle of his body dangling amid the 
flickering lights^ was the signal for a roar of acclamations^ re- 
echoed to the remotest alley of thA faubourgs. 

The king was not implicated in this project of Favras, although 
it is probi£le the queen was not altogether ignorant of it.* But 
suspicion was not the less directed against hSn ; and to calm ibe 
ferment that prevailed, he resolved to take a very decided step. 
This was^ so &r as words and declara,tions could go, to identify 
himself with the Revolution in the most solemn and emphatio 
manner. Accordingly, on the 4th of Febmaiy, he appeared in 
the Assembly, attended only by his ministers, and delivered a 
speech which excited the most lively emotions of gladness. He 
commenced by recapitulating the cafibrts he had made to allay 
the troubles that had disturbed France, to avert the horrors of 
fiainine^ and to relieve the financial pressure — efibrts which had 
enabled tho Assembly to prosecute its beneficial labours. He 
then said, ' I think the time is come when it is of importance that 
I shonM associate myself in a more express and manifest manner, 
in the execution and success of all that yon have planned for the 
benefit of France. I cannot seize a more suitable occasion than 
when you submit for my acceptance decrees designed to estab- 
lish a new organisation in the kingdom, which must have so 
important and propitious an inflnaice on the happiness of my 
subjects and the prosperity of this empire.' He promised to 
uphold and defend this new organisation, and he exhorted all 
who had 'fiofiered losses to be resigned, to take example by him, 
who did not repine at the sacrifices he had made^ for he found a 
sufficient compensation in the increase of the national welfiire. 
He urged the importance of union among all classes of his sub- 
jects, and besought such as were afflicted with painful recollec- 
tions to dismiss them, and join with him in the bonds of peace 

* Mftdane Cainpan says, ' Whilst XL de FaTnw yn» on his trial, the qneen did 
not conceal from me her fears as to tho aTowaJs of the unfortunate nobleman In 
his last momenta.'— Vol. 11. p. 98. The widow and son of the marquis likewise 
were ivresented to the queen, as she dined in public on the Sunday following his 
czeoutkm, by smne of those indisoreet courtiers who woe continually compro- 
BiSslDg the king and her in popular estimation. . She waa herself so sensible of 
the extreme imprudence of this step, that she wept with anguish at the refleotioa 
of the folly of thoee around them. Madame Campan has preserved the details.— 

Pp.w-m. 
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and concord. ^I will repay them/ he said tenderly, 'with my gra- 
titude and afi^tion/ One passage of his speech above all deserves 
to be recorded, proceeding from the month of a monarch who had 
been taught to regard unlimited power as a sacred birthright, and 
who had tasted the sweets of its exercise. < I will defend, then, 
and maintain, constitutional liberty,' said Louis XVI. ; 'the prin- 
ciples of which have been consecrated by the general wish in 
union with mine. I will do more ; and in concert with the queen, 
who shares all my sentiments, I will early train the heart and 
mind of my son to the new order of things which circumstances 
have introduced. I will habit|iate him from his earliest years to 
place his happiness upon that of the French ; and. to learn, in 
spite of .the language of flattery, that a wise constitution will pre- 
serve him frt>m the dangers of inexperience, and that a just liberty 
adds a fresh value to the sentiments of love and loyalty of which 
the nation has for so many ages given such affecting proofs to 
their kings.' 

The Assembly, and the numerous spectators who occupied the 
galleries, listened with rapture to this discourse. Upon its con- 
clusion, they gave vent to their enthusiasm in prolonged excla- 
mations of Vive le roi I The president addressed a brief reply to 
the king, in which he expressed the gratitude and affection he 
had inspired in the breasts of the representatives of the people. 
A deputation was appointed to accompany him on his return to 
the palace, and he was followed by an immense assemblage of 
the people, who rent the air with cries of gratulation. The queen 
advanced into the vestibule to meet the long, with the dauphin in 
her hand, and attended by the other members of the royal fiimily. 
Addressing the deputation of the Assembly, she said, ' My sen- 
timents are the same as those of the king ; and I concur with 
heart and mind in the step which his love for his people has now 
led him to take. Here is my son ; I will talk to him constantly 
of the virtues of the best of fathers. I will teach him early to 
cherish public liberty, and I trust he will be the firmest supporter 
of it.' Upon learning this declaration of the queen, the Assembly 
voted an address of thanks to her as well as to the king. A Te 
JDeum was ordered to celebrate this happy day, in which Louis 
XYI. had placed himself at the head of the Bevolntion ; and in 
the evening the whole of Paris was illuminated. 

Whilst under the influence of the emotion caused by this unex- 
pected adhesion on the part of the king, the Assembly decreed 
that, as he had undertckken to uphold the constitution, all its 
members should contract a similar obligation, and take the civic 
oath, on pain of forfeiting their functions as deputies. The pre- 
sident was the first to ascend the tribune and repeat the Oath of 
fidelity * to the nation, the law, and the king,' and to maintain the 
constitution, in which he was followed by all the members pro- 
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sent in rotation. The spectators in the galleries then rose, and 
with uplifted arms demandied to partici})ate in the patriotic adju- 
ration. The Assembly consented with acclamation ; and in sten- 
torian echoes the formula was again resounded. The Commune 
was adyertised of this scene^ and it hastened to enact one of a 
like character in the Hotel de Yille. Every commtme in the 
kingdom imitated the example ; and the taking of this oath, at all 
times, and on all occasions — ^in churches, club^ public halls, and 
coffee-rooms — ^became the ruling mania of the phasis. It was 
henceforth made the condition of holding any office, civil or mili- 
tary, and the test by which all suspected of royalism were tried. 
Mamy royalists, nevertheless, submitted to the ordeal, especially 
officers of the army, who were imwiUing to abandon their hopes 
of arresting the Bevolution, and who excused their compliance by 
citing the exhortation of the king. BouiU^ himself swallowed the 
nauseous dose after a severe mental struggle.* 

Louis X YI., in this action of his martyrdom, bent to a storm he 
felt for the moment resistless. It cost him, doubtless, a bitter 
pang, for it had something of the abjectness of a prostration. 
Benevolent as was his heart, upright as were his intentions, he 
had a lively sense of his own dignity, and must have inwardly 
repined at the ungracious compulsion.'t But to court popularity, 
to dispel suspicion of the designs he harboured, seemed his only 
resource. Yet such was his bitter fate, that the effect of every 
demonstration he could make with this view was marred by his 
own friends. They were the first and loudest to proclaim that he 
was not free ; that he if as under coercion ; and that his real sen- 
timents were not to be judged by his pubUc declarations. This 
latter impression was perhaps universal. The majority of the 
Assembly might applaud him exultingly when he pronounced a 
iiattering approval of all they had done, but they viewed it as an 
involuntary surrender to circumstances, and at bottom gave him 
but little credit for sincerity. They were willing and happy to 
have the benefit of his open cohesion, were it ostensible only; but 

* The speech of the kiag on the 4ih Febmary was extremely unpalatable to 
the royalists in general, and to none more so than to Bouill^. He exclaims with 
reference to it, * What was my astonishment ! I had remained in France, and 
ondored so many pains and solicitudes only to preserve for the king the nucleus 
of an army, which might one day assist him in resqming at least the attitude of 
a monarch, enable him to speak and act as a sovereign, and he delivered himself 
wiUiout reserve to fools and miscreants who were plotting his ruin; for how 
was he to resile from such a step without dishonouring his character, one of the 
greatest misfortunes that can befall a monarch ? I resolved, therefore, to quit 
France, and go in quest of another country.'— Memoira, p. 104. This hasty reso- 
lution to emigrate, Bouill^ relinquished at the express instance of the king. 

t Weber, who was the foster-brother of Marie- Antoinette, says, * I may reodark 
that, before the Revolution, no person ever preenmed to practise familiarity with 
Louis XVL, or to fail in the respect due to a monarch. He would not have 
suffered it; and all who have approached him, are aware how strongly the sen- 
ttmeat of hia dignity was Imprnsed on his ndnA^—Memoiret, voL 1. p. 7a 
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remained not the leas assured that, if by any means he escaped 
from his present predioament, and gained again the upper huid, 
he would undo tlrair woark, and even, in his own despite, be driven 
to effect a oounteavreTolution. Thus, after the first emotions of 
suiprise and detight had sabnded, an indifference to the act suc- 
ceeded, which was manifested the very next day when Malonet 
rose to move ihai the king's speech be taken into consid^^on, 
<in order thaJt, the sitting of yesterday might not be left withont 
any other trace than that of barren ajqilause.' He was stopped 
by cries of Order I The ConsHttiHan A— and the Assembly c^dly 
proceeded to the order of the day. 

The minority of the Assembly, the Cot^Droit, an its part, gave 
no heed to the precepts of the king enjoining amity and conces* 
sion, and certainly &d its best to nullify the object he had con- 
templated. The opposition it maintained became, as it were, only 
the more angry and contentious, tending to irritate the passiona 
he would fain have soothed and lulled. The spoliation of the 
clergy was the exasperating incentive. This could never be par^ 
doned ; and every effort was tried to impede and prevent it being 
executed. In the hope of retaining their property, to which they 
clung with a desperate tenacity, the clergy even offered to raise 
a loan of 400,000,000 livres themselves, a prc^iosition which was at 
once rejected. The Assembly, nevarUieless, made a very liberal 
provision for the ministers of religion. According to a scale gradu- 
ating with the population of dioceises, the archbishops and bishops 
were to have incomes of 50,000, 25,000, 15,000, and 10,000 livres* 
The parish priests, in the same manner, with reference to ihe 
extent of Uiieir charge^ were to enjoy stipends of 2000, 1500, and 
1200 livres, and curates 700 livres, with manses and gardens* 
Friars and nuns also were to be poisioned, hospitals and semi- 
naries to be supported, ecclesiastical edifices to be built and 
repaired ; so that, upon the whole^ the item for religion in tiie 
budget of the State was estimated at the hirge sum of 133,884^800 
livres. When these dic^>ositions were imder discussion, the de- 
meanour of the Cot6-Droit was expressive of mingled vexation, 
scfun, and wrath. It would have prdTerred, apparently, that the 
Ass^nbly had made no provision for a religious establishment^ or 
at all events, one that might have been more justly branded aa 
meagre and insufficient. To interpose an obstacle, and place the 
majority on the horns of a dilemma^ a motion was renewed which 
had been once before introduced by the Bishop of Nanci, to the 
effect that the Catholic Apostolic and Roman religion was the 
religion of the nation, and its form of worship the only one autho- 
rised. This was an insidious proposition, because the Assembly, 
by rejecting it, accredited in some degree the injurious stigma of 
impiety, and by adopting it> maimed the principle of religious 
freedom. Charles de lianeth sought to induce its withdrawal^ 
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or,£Euliiig in tlaiy to pany the ihnui by t^oalling with bitter irony 
the sublune kuagnage of Inq>iration. He said, 'The motion no^r 
proposed to you can only serve to create doubts touching the 
religious opinions of the Assembly. Have we not manifested 
them sufficiently by taking morality and religion as the basis of 
all our decrees! Have we not founded the constitotion upon 
brotherly love and good-will towards men, the consoling equality 
so much recommended by the Qoepell The Assembly has, to use* 
the words of Scripture, ''put down Hie mighty from their seat^ 
and exalted the humble and meek ;** it has taJcen under its pro* 
tection the weak, and the people whose rights were denied ; it 
has^ in short, realised, for the benefit of man, those words of Jesu» 
Christ himselj^" The first shall be last^ and the last first."' Vehe- 
ment applause from the Oot6-Gauche and the galleries testified to 
the pungency of this r^n-oo^ and the Cot^Droit was for a moment 
abadied; but recovering courage, it still pressed the motion, and 
a scene of great excitement ensued. Fifty members at once 
rushed to the tribune, and struggled for precedence on its steps. 
The occupants of the galleries, as was usual on such occasions,, 
took part in the turmoil, and vociferated with all the strength of 
their lungs. The president rang his bell with energy, bat ita 
tintinations were lost in the din of voices. The confusion waa 
too gieat to allow the continuance of the debate, and the sitting 
was broken up in tumult and uproar. The discussion was ad- 
journed to the next day. The ferment spread from the hall of 
the Assembly to the fe^ quarters of the suburbs, and by night,, 
vast crowds had congregated in the gardens of the Palats-Boyal 
and the Tuileries. ^e question at issue was one scarcely eal* 
culated to interest the populace, but some sinister design against 
the Bevolution, and in favour of the clergy, especial objects of 
popular hatred, was thought to lurk beneath it. Accordingly, on 
the following morning, the doors of the Assembly were b^eged 
by a clamorous multitade, through which the members could with 
difficulty penetrate. Many of the clergy were maltreated, and 
almost all were assailed with groans and maledictions. In the 
ball itself the galleries were filled by a turbulent audience, which 
raised such y^s when a member of the Cote-Droit app^ured in 
the tribune, that no advocate of the motion could obtain a hear- 
ing; and ailer a boisterous scene^ disgraceful to a deliberative 
^useembly, it was resolved that, considering the evidences of re- 
spect given by the National Assembly for the Catholic religion^ 
its sentimente could not be doubtful, and that it ought not to 
entertain the proposed motion. Thus the subject was disposed 
o^ and the only result of its being mooted was to aggravate the 
nnpopularity of the clei^ and the whole Cot6-Droit. 

Nothing daunted by &eir defeat, however, or by apprehcnsiona 
of Aiolence, which they might well deem &r from illusory, the 
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leaders of the Cot^Droit made another more serious attempt to 
arrest the operations of the Assembly. This was no other than 
to effect its dissolution. It was now the month of April, and the 
year had nearly expired which was the term of delegation as- 
signed in most of the commissions of deputies. A difficult point 
arose out of this circumstance — ^by what right could such deputies 
sit in a national assembly, and claim to legislate for France? 
Their original powers were clearly at an end, unless something 
had occurred to prolong them. They had joined in the oath of 
the tennis-court not to separate until the completion of a con- 
stitution ; but they had taken a preceding oath to be faithful to 
the mandates of their constituents. Besides, delegates could not, 
of their mere motion, annul limitations in powers under which 
alone they possessed any rights. The Abb6 Mauiy pressed these 
points with irresistible force, and turned against the Cot4-Gauche 
one of its own most favourite maxims— 5ie sovereignty of the 
nation. If this sovereignty were real, and not dn empty sound, 
the nation could not by any sophism be deprived of its right to 
appoint fresh representatives when the functions of the existing 
ones had legally ceased. Ho contended also that the digestion 
of a constitution was no part of their mission, since the word 
was not mentioned in the instructions, and that the assumption 
of the work was a pure usurpation. Nay, the very title of * Na- 
tional Assembly* was an unwarrantable arrogation, much more 
its audacious pretensions. Further reprehension to the like pur- 
port he bestowed, regardless of the indignant interruptions of 
the Cot^Gauche and the galleries.* His logic was found too 
cogent to be successfully combated, and Mirabeau came to the 
rescue with one of his magnificent outbursts. 'We are asked/ 
he said, 'when the deputies of the people became a national 
assembly ! I reply, on the day when, finding the entrance to 
their seats barred by soldiers, they repaired to the first place in 
which they could meet^ and swore to perish sooner than betray 
or abandon the rights of the nation. Our powers, whatever they 
weare, changed their nature on that day. Whatever the powers 
we have exercised, our efforts and our labours have legitimated, 
and the adhesion of the nation has sanctified them. You all 
remember the exclamation of that great man of antiquity, who 
had neglected legal forms in saving his country. Called upon 
hy a factious tribune to say whether he had observed the laws, 

* The zeal and intrepidity of Maury were respected by his opponents, and even 
by the populace. He was never personally an object of hatred, however dis- 
tasteful the opinions he advocated. His presence of mind was very remarkable. 
On one occasion, when a Parisian mob pursued him with the fatal cry of To 
the lantern I he coolly turned round and said, * And when you have put me in 
the place of the lamp, do you sujqpose you will see any better?' A general 
laugh followed this remark, and Maury was left unmolested. His exertions in 
the cause of royalty and the church were rewarded by the Pope with a cardi- 
nal's hat. 
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he answered,"! swear I have saved the country!" Gentlemen 
(turning to the members of the Cot§-Gauche), I swear you have 
SAVED France ! ' All further discussion instantly dropped. 
With a shout of acclaim, it was resolved that the limitations of 
powers should be held of no effect, and the commissions of the 
deputies remain valid until the constitution was consummated. 

Having thus endowed itself with continued vitality, the As- 
sembly puraued its course of regulating the royal prerogative. 
The right of making peace and war was one of its most important 
attributes. The kmg had hitherto exercised it at his sole will 
and pleasure, consulting often his personal passions rather than 
the public good. This dangerous faculty it was deemed incum- 
bent to fetter. It chanced that at this time England and Spain, 
two of the chief maritime powers of Europe, came into collision 
in a remote comer of the North Pacific, on the bleak and savage 
coast of Oregon. For the privilege of navigating Nootka Sound, 
those two great states were preparing to engage iii a deadly war, 
in which, it seems, the honour of France behoved her to take 
part. At least so thought Louis XYI. and his ministers, who 
immediately ordered the equipment of fourteen sail of the line. 
This fact was communicated to the National Assembly by a letter 
to the president from M. de Montmorin, minister for foreign 
affairs. It led to an immediate discussion of the question, whether 
the king should be intrusted with the capacity of declaring war 
without the express sanction of the legislative body. So keen 
was the interest excited by the subject, that it was debated 
during seven successive days. The occasion was remarkable for 
an open rupture between Mirabeau and the ultra-patriots of the 
Cot6-Gauche. These latter contended that the nation alone could 
possess the right of embroiling itself in war, or of binding itself 
by treaties, and that the executive power was merely the agent of 
its sovereign will. Consequently, they inferred that the king 
could not wield the sword, or pledge the word of the State, but 
by permission of the Assembly, as tihe representative embodiment 
of the nation.* The members of the Cot6-Droit> on the other 
hand, upheld the exclusive privilege of the king to embark in 
hostilities, or contract alliances, as the sole judge of their neces- 
sity and expediency. Mirabeau stepped in between these extreme 

* The burden of the speeches made by these parties consisted of invectives 
against the abases which had marked the conduct of kings in exercising the pre- 
rogative of making war. The Duke d'Aiguillon, in particular, quoted a cele- 
brated instanoe. Louis XIV. was one day surveying the ch&teau of Trianon, 
when he descried a window inclining out of the perpendicular. Hereupon he 
fell into a violent rage, and stormed and railed immoderately. Louvois, his 
minister, said to those around him, < The king attends too much to trifles ; we 
must find him more serious employmont. We must engage him in a war.* 
' And war was kindled !' exclaimed the Duke d' Aiguillon ; * the blood of French- 
men flowed ! And for what ? Because a window of Trianon vraa awry V—Bcr- 
trandPs Annals, v(d. iL p. 394. 
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combatants. He showed ihe impolicy of such a question as that 
of dechiring war against a particular state being made the topic 
of preliminary discussion in a popular assembly, and affirmed that 
the king, as the personification of France to foreign powers, and 
her link of communication, was naturally the most proper and 
competent to take the initiative in differences or negotiations with 
them, inasmuch as promptitude and decision were always requi^ 
site in such contingencies. He allowed, nevertheless, that in the 
nation rested the power of controlling the action of the executive, 
80 that its representatives might approve or condemn the com* 
mencement of a war, or the formation of a ti>eaty, whereby neither 
the first could be carried on, nor the latter ratified, without their 
consent. This waa clearly the most sensible solution of the 
problem, being in accordance with both good policy and the spirit 
of a constitutional monarchy. But the populace viewed it in & 
very different light It was at once concluded that this mode^ 
ration on the part of Mirabeau resulted from a venal compact 
with the court; and whilst Bamave, who had immediately fol- 
lowed him in the debate, and spoken with great bitterness, was 
borne in triumph through the streets, public criers hawked copies- 
of a writing entitied ^le Great Treason of the Count de Miror- 
bem^ The moment was critical for the continuance of his sway r 
stripped of popularity, and an object of suspicion to the people, 
his influence would have been greatiy damaged, if not wholly 
destroyed. He armed himself accordingly, for a mighty struggle ; 
and the next day appeared in the tribune, as he imnself said, to 
perish or to conquer. The hall of the Assembly was filled to 
overflowing, for expectation of a fierce encounter was vividly 
aroused. The victory of the redoubtable athlete was complete. 
' I, too,' he said, < have been borne in triumph, and yet they ar& 
crying to-day the great treason of the Count de Mirabeau, I had 
no need of this lesson to learn that the distance was short between. 
the Capitol and the Tarpeian Bock ; but such dastardly attacks 
will faU to check a man who contends in behalf of reason and his 
country.' He then proceeded to apostrophise Bamave with ter- 
rible effect ; he exposed him as invading the principles of the con- 
stitution, in ascribing to-the Assembly alone the right of expound- 
ing the national will, which it shared with the king. One by one 
he refuted all the arguments he had adduced, with such force of 
reasoning, such animated eloquence, that he speedily carried con- 
viction with him, and in the end won aU suflrages. Universal 
plaudits were showered upon him as he descended from the ros- 
trum. The Assembly pronounced the discussion dosed, and 
refused to hear Bamave in reply. Proceeding to a division, it 
adopted, by a laige majority, the form of decree proposed by 
Mirabeau, which was in consonance with the doctrines he had 
enunciated. Thus did he vindicate, as well his own supremacy. 
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as the jnsb and essential prerogatives of the crown. It was to 
him indeed a day of triumph, for whereas he had been threatened 
by envious rivals with annihilation, he emerged from the peril 
not only unscathed, but more potential than ever. 

The Assembly was not yet content with the blows it had inflicted 
npon the clergy. Determined to remodel every institution, to 
regulate it upon the strictest principles, to harmonise it in spirit 
and form with the new order of things, the Cot6-Gkuiche com- 
mitted the egregious error of interfering with the oiganisation of 
the church. No measure exposed it to so much calumny, or 
proved so disastrous in its consequences. It supplied the dergy 
with a master-grievapce more formidable in its effect on con- 
sciences than the confiscation of their prc^rty. The church of 
France, like most of the kindred establishments in Europe, was 
feudal in its origin and constitution. The bishops, instead of being 
simple overseers, as their name and office implied, were prelates 
who held ih&r sees as fie& under the usual conditions attached to 
such investitures, among which military service was the chief. 
The appointment of these ecclesiastical barons was sometimes in 
chapters, and sometimes directly in the king ; but a foreign power 
claimed to preside over nominations, and to confirm or annul 
them as it saw fit. This was a potentate of Italy, known as the 
Pope, who was acknowledged to be the supreme head of the 
Bonum Catholic fiuth. The great body of the priesthood, the 
actual ministers of religion, were presented to parochial chai^ges 
in different ways, but all totally irrespective of the flocks they 
were to tend and teach. Cures of souls, under the name of bene- 
fices, were recognised as property vested in individuals, and trans- 
missible to heirs. Thus the lords of manors shared with the 
crown and the bishops the appointment of incumbents to the 
parishes of France. The whole system was in direct hostility to 
the ruling dogma of the Revolution — that the people were the only 
legitimate source of every species of authority. And if the popular 
ri^t might be contested with regard to kings, on the score of 
both precedent and expediency, it could be less reasonably denied 
with r^;ard to spiritual pastors, inasmuch as in the pure and apos- 
tolic times of Christianity, ihe faithful invariably exercised the 
privilege of election. Moved by these considerations, Camus, a 
stem and intolerant Jansenist, who, strangely enough, had been 
standing counsel to the church in the porlian^ent of Paris, pre- 
pared a scheme of ecclesiastical polity entirely subversive of the 
one existing. He easily prevailed upon the phUosophic members 
of the Cot6-Gauche to adopt it, because they viewed religion as 
they did anything else, and held that it, too, must be moulded into 
the fashion of the times. By this scheme the number of bishops 
was reduced to the number of departments, which were hence- 
forth to be the circumscriptions of their dioceses. They, and all 
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other beneficiaries, were to be chosen by the people in the same 
manner as the judges and members of the departmental and dis- 
trict councils. In proof of the mere political spirit in which this 
project was engendered, it received the title of * The Civil Consti- 
tution of the Clergy.' When passed into a decree, it was presented 
to th6 king for his acceptance. Louis XYI. was a religious man, 
and of scrupulous conscience. He recoiled at so violent an inva- 
sion of preconceived notions, and withheld his assent until he 
applied to the Pope for guidance. He addressed a letter to his 
holiness, in which he earnestly prayed him to authorise the new 
organisation, well knowing he himself would be at last constrained 
to affirm it; which inde^ came to pass; for the Pope, having 
refused to approve the measure, despite his conscientious objec- 
tions, Louis XVI. ultimately gave it a reluctant sanction. 

Whilst thus destroying every vestige of the aristocratic element 
in the church, the Assembly took care to eradicate also its last 
remnant in society. In the sitting of the 19th June, on the motion 
of members of the nobility — ^De Lameth,De Lafayette, De Noailles, 
Be St Fargeau, De Montmorenci — all honorary titles were abo- 
lished, territorial designations suppressed, the use of liveries and 
armorial bearings prohibited, and the personal appellations of 
Tank, such as nwnaeigneur, &c. abrogated. All factitious distinc- 
tions were annihilated, and eminence made henceforth dependent 
upon individual exertion. The nobility in general, as was natural, 
deeply resented the loss of prized femily titles ; and great efforts 
were made to induce the king to refuse his sanction. Even Necker 
joined in advising the rejection of the decree ; and he remonstrated 
with the Assembly itself on its impropriety. The measure was 
undoubtedly harsh, impolitic, and unnecessary ; for whereas mere 
nominal designations coxdd do no harm, they were nevertheless 
fondly cherished, being agreeable to human vanity, and their 
compulsory abnegation converted many quiescent disapprovers 
into active enemies of the Revolution. Perhaps, after the flush of 
excitement had subsided— for this night of the 19th June was 
similar in character to that of the 4th August — if it had been sent 
back to the Assembly, the decree would have been amended, so 
as to leave the retention of titles optional ; but the king, with the 
concurrence of all the ministers except Necker, somewhat pre- 
cipitately accorded his assent, and stamped it with the indehble 
character of a law. This facility in sweeping away the last barrier 
between the throne and the nation, may be considered to denote 
the feeling of the court as akin to that of the emigrants, who 
chuckled at every levelling act of the Assembly, and were pleased 
in proportion to the havoc it made, assuring themselves of a speedy 
and inevitable reaction. 

The capture of the Bastille by the Parisian mnltitude was justly 
deemed the turning-point of the Revolution. Until that event, 
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the royal power was still in the ascendant, or at least invested 
with a halo which had been but slightly dimmed. But with the 
Bastille fell the king^s authority, and, as if by an electric shock, 
the ancient monarchy had crumbled. The 14th July, therefore, 
the day on which the deed was done, appeared appropriate to 
be marked as the first great epoch of the Revolution. Its anni- 
versary was now approaching, and the Assembly determined that 
it shoidd be commemorated by a striking national festival. The 
idea of a general federation of the whole kingdom to take the 
civic oath, on the altar of the country, was suggested and adopted. 
This federation, it was decreed, should. be h^d in the Champ de 
Hars, near Paris, and be formed of delegates from all the National 
Guards of France, the navy, and the different regiments of the 
army. Lafayette, as genend of the Parisian National Guard, was 
nominated to be chief of the federation, and to preside over the 
ceremonies of the day. The idea of such a solenm gathering from 
every town and district in France to swear a national covenant^ 
had in it something grand and imposing, and was calculated to 
strike the imaginations of men. In the present excited temper 
of the French, it was hailed with universal enthusiasm. The 
Assembly was felicitated on its conception by numerous depu- 
tations, and among the rest^ by one professing to be from all the 
nations of the euih. At its head appeared a German baron, 
hereafter known as Anacharsis Clootz, who assumed the title of 
* Orator of the Human Race.' He was a fanatic in the cause of 
liberty, and in his hatred of religion. In the name of the four 
quarters of the world, he demanded to be admitted to the fede- 
ration, which he declared not the festival of the French only, but 
of all mankind. The Assembly received his speech with great 
applause, and readily granted the prayer of his petition. In the 
ferment of the time, this scene, which has been since derided as 
so supremely ridiculous, passed as an imposLog homage to the 
humanising virtue of the Revolution, and tended in no small 
degree to increase the general intoxication. 

The preparations for this great festival were commenced with 
all diligence : 12,000 workmen were employed in excavating the 
vast area of the Champ de Mars, and in rearing around it a lofby 
amphitheatre of earth and turf. But apprehensions being enter- 
tained that the operations would not be completed in time, the 
district assemblies of Paris published an invitation to the citizens 
to assist in the work. Immediately myriads flocked to the field 
of labour — men, women, and children — who, in strange medley, 
spread over the ground, and began eagerly with spades, pickaxes, 
shovels, barrows, to dig, trench, wheel away the soil, and con- 
struct the steps of the amphitheatre. It was an extraordinary 
spectacle: all classes of the community were mingled in this 
patriotic toil ; the wives of tradesmen worked side by side with 
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public prostitutes ; priests, monks, exquisites of the promenades^ 
vied in exertions with the common labourers and the sans-ctdoUes 
of the faubourgs. Bevolutionarj songs were chanted — ^the Ga- 
Ira, the MarseiUaise, and others ; wine was distributed among 
the multitude in perambulating carts, and tents were erected 
round the enclosure to supply other articles of refreshment At 
nightfall, as the clock struck nine, all collected under the banners 
of their respective sections, and marched into Paris, preceded by 
bands of music, and singing in chorus the burdens of feiyourite 
ssTB, interspersed with execrations against aristocrats. 

As the day approached, the federates began to arriye. On the 
10th July, the deputation from Brittany entered Paris, and march- 
ing to the TuUeries, halted under the king's windows. Its leader 
was admitted to the royal presence, who, presenting to the king 
his sword, said, as he bent on one Imee, ' Sire, I dehver into your 
hands the faithful sword of the brave Bretons ; it will be stained 
only with the blood of your enemies.' Louis XVI. raised him 
from the ground, and returned his sword. ' It cannot be in better 
hands,' he said, 'than in those of my beloved Bretons. I have 
never doubted their affection and fidelity. Assure them from me 
that I am the father, the brother, and the friend of all Frenchmen.' 
All who witnessed this scene were affected, and the cries of Vitfe 
leroii extended from the palace to the deputation and the crowd 
ooUected in the square and garden outside. On the 11th, the king 
held a review of die National Guards, at which the queen and the 
royal family were present. On the 12th, the federates of Tours 
were presented to him, that they might tender him a ring which 
had belonged to Henry lY. He accepted the ring, and promised 
to wear it on the day of the federation. On the 13th, he held a 
grand levee, at which all the chiefs of deputations from the 
National Guards of the kingdom were ushered to the foot of the 
throne by La&yette. During all these days Paris was in a con- 
tinual bustie, but it was the bustle of gladness, for not a single 
disturbance occurred to break the general peace. The Commune 
had taken care to provide accommodation for the federates, who 
were for the most part, however, hospitably received by the in- 
habitants in their private houses. All was joy and exultation at 
this union of emancipated France into one undivided corainon- 
wealth. 

At length the morning of the 14th dawned. It was saluted by 
tiie discharge of cannon and the ringing of bells. The federates 
assembled on the Place de la Bastille, whence they moved in pro- 
cession to the garden of the Tuil^es, where they were joined by 
the Assembly and the municipality. Here the order of march 
was arranged. The deputies of the forty-two first departmoits, 
according to alphabetical order, led the van ; after them came a 
battalion of cadets ; and next the Nhtional Assembly, whioh was 
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Itnme&aAely followed by a battalion of veterans, being thus en- 
closed between the risix^ and the expuring g^ieraiion. The mem- 
bers of the mmiieipality, the delegates from the army, headed by 
two marshals of f^ance^ and those from the navy, with the Gonnt 
d'Estamg at their head, walked b^nd, and in the rear were the 
depnUes of the remaining forty-one departments. This immense 
body defiled along the streets of Paris amid the acclamations of 
the people^ who had congregated in vast numbers. Bands of 
nrasic pkiyed martial and patriotic tnnes, streamers waved from 
all the window^ and though a pitiless rain poured, the federates 
stopped at intervals, and danced farandoles with gestures and 
«houts of joy. A bridge of boats had been thrown across the 
fieine^ leading directly to the Champ de Mars. This was crossed ; 
and BiUar a march of ihree hours, the procession deployed into 
4he plain. !From six in the morning, the seats of the amphitheatre 
liad been occupied by spectators of both sexes, who beguiled the 
time^ and defied the weather, with the q>rightluie8S and vivacity 
characteristic of the French. Three hundred thousand persons 
were thus ranged in circular tiers. On the opposite side of the 
river, the heights of Passy and Chaillot were covered with moving 
swarms, surveying the animated scene below. At the extremity 
of the plain, a litUe in advance of the line of circumference, the 
king sat on a platfonn, and at his rade the president of the Na- 
tioiial Assembly, b^ieath an awning decorated with fleurs de lis 
and triooloured flags. On an elevated balcony apart were sta- 
^oned the queen and the royal family. The deputies of the As- 
sembly, and members of the Commune and magistracy, took their 
places in a gallery stretching on both sides of the king. The 
federates formed in circular columns, on the ground embracing 
the altar of the country, reared in the c^itre, on a base of twenty- 
five feet in height, ornamented with allegorical figures. Three 
hundred priests were posted on the steps of the altar, dad in 
white sorplices^ and girded with tricoloured scar&. Conspicuous, 
mounted on a milk'-white charger, sat Lafayette in the midst, ad- 
vanced between the altar and his forty thousand brethren in arms. 
The solemnities of the day commenced by the celebration of a 
mass. Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun, officiated. As he chanted the 
words of the serrice, he was accompanied by the attendant priests^ 
and their united voices echoed in the air, commii^led with the 
distant roar of artillery. At the conclusion of the religions rite^ 
Lafayette dismounted and afcended the steps of the altar. Placing 
his hand upon it, he pronounced in a loud voice, for himself and 
for all the federates^ the following oath : — ^ We swear to be for 
ever faithful to the nation, the law, and the king ; to maintain, 
with all oar power, the constitution decreed by the National As- 
sembly, and accepted by the king ; and to remain united with all 
the Erench in the indissolnble bonds of fraternity.' Thousands of 
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swords gleamed in the sun, which at this moment burst through 
the watery clouds, upraised as the federates with simultaneous 
voice repeated — Weewear! The president of the National Ab- 
sembly next uttered the oath, and in like manner the deputies 
stretched forth their hands and cried again— ffie swear! The 
spectators caught up the sound, and throughout the whole assem- 
blage was one universal shout of We swear I The king then rose, 
and with his right hand pointed to the altar, delivered the oath 
prescribed for Imn : * I, king of the French, swear to employ all 
the power delegated to me by the constitutional act of the State, 
in maintaining the constitution decreed by the National Assembly, 
and accepted by me.' A salvo of artillery marked the obligation , 
of the monarch, thus contracted in the face of the assembled 
nation. The multitude gave way to every expression of unmixed 
satisfaction. The queen added to the ecstasy of the feeling, by 
raising the dauphin in her arms, and showing him from the bal- 
cony. She and her son were hailed with vehement acclamations^ 
Again silence was restored, and the Bisliop of Autun resumed his 
place at the altar. Strains of sacred *music hushed the ferment 
of gladness, and awakened in its stead a religious emotion. The 
bishop and his priests recited a thanksgiving to God, amid the 
pious stillness of the mighty congregation. At its close^ the clsr 
mour of exultation was once more heard ; shouts of Vive le roit 
Vive la nation! rent the air ; the signal guns were fired, which, 
repeated from height to height in the four quarters of the heavens, 
carried to the remotest comers of France the auspicious news 
that the national confederation was completed. 

Bejoicings were continued for several days in Paris. The city 
was illuminated, and from the stream of the Seine magnificent 
fireworks were exhibited. Feasts were given to the federates, 
and the people abandoned themselves to the allurements of plear 
sure. Balls were held every night on the site of the Bastille, 
where, at the entrance of the enclosure, was an inscription— iTiere 
is dancing. The Champs Elys^es were lighted up by festoons of 
lamps hung from the branches of the trees, and the gaieties and 
amusements of a fair attracted immense crowds. No accident 
occurred to mar the general felicity, nor was any symptom of dis- 
order displayed. All, on the contrary, was amity and concord. 
The past seemed forgotten, and the distinctions of parties obli- 
terated. Such blissM moments there were in this terrible shock 
of systems, when the minds of meniwere filled with sweet illu- 
sions, and drew auguries of a glorious and peaceful regeneration ! 
Alas ! they were fleeting. Passions, appeased for a moment^ 
burst out with only the greater fury from the transitory calm. 
The federates returned to their departments, carrying with them 
delightful impressions of all they had witnessed : true loyalty 
towards the king, true love for their country, confidence in tho 
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National Assembly, which had achieved the great work of over- 
throwing despotism, and the stUl greater of reconciling it to 
constitutional limitations. In their opinion, the Bevolution was 
accomplished ; the future appeared to their dazzled eyes radiant 
with happiness and security. On the surface, it is true, things^ 
wore a smiling aspect ; but it was deceitful ; th« seeds of discord 
were never more profiisely or ineradicably scattered. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ANJkltCHICAL STATE OF FRANCE— CITIL CONSTITUTION OF THE CLEROT 
—FLIGHT OF LOUIS XVI. TO VAllENNES— 14TH JULT 1790 TO 26tH 
JUNE 1791. 

The festival of the federation passed, and was forgotten. It sus- 
pended for a moment the struggle of parties, only to be resumed 
with more animosity than ever. The court itself was foremost in 
aggravating the rancour of divisions, and in provoking the wrath 
of enemies. The Duke of Orleans, sick of his exile in England, 
had seized the opportunity of the federation to return to Paris. 
Lafayette hod endeavoured to deter him from so doing, still 
thinking his presence detrimental to the public tranquillity ; but 
the prince persisted, declaring, with some truth, that his absence 
had by no means prevented disturbances. After his arrival, he 
sought to make his peace with the king ; he both wrote to him 
and attended one of the levees at the palace ; but his advances, 
were neglected, and his person insulted.*. The proceedings in the 
court of the .Chatelet^ which had been suffered to languish, were 
immediately revived, and a report incriminatory of the duke and 
Mirabeau presented to the Assembly. Thus was the court im- 
pelled, by its blind hatred of the Duke of Orleans, to commit two 
most egregious blunders : first, that of disquieting public opinion, 
and waging hostilities against popular leaiders, with no hope of 
advantage beyond that of gratifying malevolence ; second, that of 
alienating and incensing a man with whom a compact had been 
not long ago formed, and who was so potent for good or harm. It 

* When he was in the queen's apartments, M. de Ooguelas, who happened to 
be there also, went up to him, took him by the shoulder, and twirling him 
violently around, said in a very loud voice, * Ah t you here, you scoundrel t 
How dare you appear in this idaoe ?*—BertintndFt Annait, voL iii. p. 36. This 
M. de Goguelas stood very high in the favour of the queen, and after this publio 
outrage upon the Duke of Orleans, continued to be employed by her in the most 
oonfideDtial missions. He was the chief medium of communication, likewise^ 
between the king and the Marquis de BouiU^. 
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is true that, although Mirabeaii, on the face of the report^ appeared 
equally guilty with the duke, it was against the latter only the 
vengeance of the court was pointed ; and the Abbd Maury took 
<»re to distinguish between them, acknowledging that the grounds 
for an impeachment were insufficient against Mirabeau. But this 
distinction was not attended to by other speakers of the Cot^ 
Droits one of whom, Bonnai^ classed them together as greca crir 
tninais. This roused all the ire of Mirabeau, who ascended the 
tribune, and after compelling Bonnai to retract the expression, 
denounced the whole proceedings as infamous, inveighed against 
the judges of the Chatelet and the witnesses who had given evi- 
dence, and warned the Cot6-Droit that he could uplift a veil and 
reveal practices <such as would be marked in history by the most 
just and implacable vengeance.' With regard to the principal 
charge alleged against himself-— namely, that he had gone through 
the ranks of the regiment of Flanders to sednce the soldiero— he 
cited the testimony of a witness, who had deposed that the real 
individual was a M. de Gomaches, ' whose appearance very much 
resembled MirabeauV 'Thus,' said he, 'all things being duly 
weighed and examined, the proceedings have, in reality, nothing 
mipleasant upon tins head, save in so far as they attack M. de 
€k)maches, who finds himself judicially accused of being very 
agly, from his resemblance to me.' All his sallies were effective : 
he moved the passions of his hearers at pleasure ; he wrought 
them to indignation, enthusiasm, or mirth, as the mood suited 
imn. In the end, after a turbulent debate of two days, the As- 
sembly decided, without a division, amid the applause of the 
members and <k the spectators in the galleries, diat there were 
BO grounds of accusation against the two representatives of the 
people, the Duke of Orleans and the Count de Mirabeau. 

It was better that the afiair should so end, for the sake of the 
king himself. It was his obvious policy to allow excitement to 
subside, and to cultivate a good feeling with the majority of the 
Assembly, as he had inculcated on the 4th of February. The 
impeachment of the Duke of Orleans and Mirabeau would have 
occasioned a ferment such as had not perhaps even yet been wit- 
nessed, and their condemnation, much less their punishment, was 
not to be dreamt of. To engage in a pursuit which must be 
surely unsuccessful, and might be criticaDy perilous, was there- 
fore the height of absurdity, and it was fortunate for the king 
that the wishes of his court were balked. A certain cordiality 
existed, or seemed to exist, between him and the Assembly at 
this time, which it would have been folly to disturb. Even the 
populace gave him no imeasiness. He enjoyed a degree of per- 
sonal freedom greater perhaps than he had himself anticipated. 
He spent great part of the summer of 1790 at the country palace 
of Saint-(3oud, whither, at his own request^ he was aooompanied 
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hj detachments of the National Guard. Upon the subject of his 
civil list^ the Assembly had manifested a delicacy and generosity 
which touched him sensibly. It had requested him to fix the 
amount himself and to specify the royal properties he wished to 
retain, the remainder being designed for the benefit of the State. 
With some reluctance he undertook to make this specification ; 
And when he did so, the items were voted without discussion, and 
by acclamation. Li addition to the revenues arising from de- 
mesnes, parks, and forests, the expenses of the royal household, 
civil and military, were fixed at 25,000,000 francs (£1,000,000 
sterling). By his marriage articles, Louis had covenanted, that in 
the event of his prior death, the queen should possess a jointure 
of 4^000,000 livres. This engagement the Assembly also con- 
firmed, and for its consideration in a matter so near his heart, he 
returned it especial thanks. 

Still, Louis XYI. was unhappy, and had many causes to be so.* 
The loss of power was ill to brook; the indignity of his fetters 
was galling ; but worse than all, were the horrors of the strife 
raging around him, and the hopelessness of amendment. The 
language of the public press forms an index of the thoughts and 
sentiments current among a community. The licentiousness of 
the Parisian journals was diabolical. Abuse of the king, the 
queen, of aristocrats, was the staple subject of commentary, and 
imaginary plots against the people and tiie Revolution were con- 
tinually invented. Two of these papers excelled all the rest in 
the pure ruffianism of their doctrines. They were conducted by 
two individuals, one of whom was already known in the Bevolu- 
tio'n, and both were destined to play conspicuous parts in the 
future acts of the drama — Camille-Desmoulms and Marat. The 
first was a man of education, and, by nature, of a generous dis- 
position, but inflamed with a passionate ardour for liberty, which 
had perverted both his imagination and his heart. As the pro- 
fane idiot Olootz had procUumed himself the personal enemy 
of Jesus Christy so he took the title of 'Attorney-general to the 
Lantern.' Hie latter was a maniac, who fulminated the most 
extravagant suggestions, and avowed himself the apostle of 
slaughter. Ganulle, speaking of the federation, exulted over the 
fallen monarch, and compared him to Perseus of Macedon, led 
in triumph, with his handls bound, behind the chariot of his con- 

* He depicts his feelings in a letter written to the Duchess de Polignao about 
this time. * I have Just reCnmed from the country ; the air has done us all good ; 
but, ahw I how changed that residence appeatred to us ! How sad was the break- 
fset table I none of you there to eoliveQ it. Yet I do not despair of our meeting 
i^fain ; but when, I know not. How many things we shall have to say ! Your 
frtond (the queen) preserves her health, notwithstanding all the afflictions which 
overwhelm her. Adieu, madame ; speak of me to your husband, and to all who 
sarround you. You may say with truth that I shall not be happy until I find 
myself ag^ among my old friends.'— Jlfon^Me, p. S6S. 
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queror, Faulus ^Bmilius. Marat exhorted the people to take up 
arms, or they were lost ; to bring the king from Saint-Cloud, and 
shut up the Austrian, as he termed the queen ; to seize the mi- 
nisters, the mayor, and the general ; in fine, to sacrifice five or 
six hundred lives for the safety of themselves and the coimtry. 
It was in vain that Malouet denounced these shameful and bar- 
barous writings in the Assembly ; no steps were taken either to 
punish or to warn their authors. In the Jacobin Club, also, which 
was nightly attended by overflowing audiences, harangues of the 
most exciting character were delivered. Not alone were exag- 
gerated praises of liberty and the Revolution sounded, but the 
people were idolised as the purest and most civilised on the face 
of the earth — patterns to the rest of mankind sunk in slavery and 
ignorance ; and those who stood ^in the way to oppose them, or 
control their omnipotence, were held up to detestation, l^us 
the populace were taught to regard themselves as infallible and 
immaculate; to view even atrocities in the light of virtues; to 
curse the king, and all placed in authority over them, as so many 
illegitimate checks. The slightest movement of the courts the 
smallest incident that could be tortured into a counter-revolu- 
tionary symptom, gave a handle to declaim, and to ground the 
most outrageous accusations. 

Well might Louis and the queen feel uneasy; but to what 
quarter could they turn their eyes for relief I Within the king- 
dom, there was no hope but by commencing a civil war. This 
alternative was in itself deplorable ; whilst^ even if it proved suc- 
cessfiil, their situation would be scarcely ameliorated. Efibrts 
had already been made by agents of the Count d* Artois, then resi- 
dent at Turin, to organise a movement in the south of France, the 
chief seat of which was to be at Lyons. By the aid of the priests^ 
who were to preach a crusade for defence of the altar and the 
throne, the population was to be roused and fanaticised, the emi- 
grants were to re-enter from Piedmont with as many foreign 
troops as they could collect, and, joining forces, were to march on 
Paris, deliver the king from bondage, and restore the good old 
system.* This was precisely what the king foreboded with tre- 
pidation. The triumph of the emigrants would only consign him 
from one set of taskmasters to another equally imperious, and 
perliaps more incorrigible. He would be wholly at their dis- 
cretion ; and he knew enough of their temper to dread being the 

* Fromont, who visited Turin to concert the measares of thia plan, gives ft 
singnhir account of the divisions, the folly, the, fatuity, that prevailed at the 
emigrant court. The high nobility were jealous of the inferior, and seemed to 
fear that if the latter had too great a hand in effecting a counter-revolution, 
they might be troublesome and presumptuous. They also derided the idea of 
fighting under the banner of religion as something supremely ridiculous—they 
who had laughed with Voltaire all their lives i The picture is, in truth, a curious 
vne^—neceuU rekUf/a la Revohttion, p. 4, et seq. 
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instniment of an implacablo reaction.* He was consequently 
averse to their scheme, did all in his power to discountenance it, 
and was not sorry when the watchful and indefatigable Jacobins 
got scent of it, and by the arrest of the principal conspirators, 
extinguished it in embryo. He rather looked to the in"fluence, if 
not the interference, of foreign powers to extricate him from his 
dilenmia. In this frame of mind, he commissioned the Baron de 
Breteuilf to visit the diflferent courts of Europe, with the view of 
combining them in a coalition, which, by its remonstrances, and 
the display of an armed force, might overawe the revolutionist£f, 
4nd induce them to accept a compromise, which would still leave 
him the substance of power. He hoped this might be accom- 
plished without an invasion, the idea of which was equally repul- 
sive with that of a civil war, flattering himself that Uie men who 
had defied him in the zenith of his sway, would quail before the 
dictates of a congress of sovereigns. In this delusion he wrote to 
his brother monarchs, recommending them to confide in Breteuil 
as the only exponent of his real desires, the only depositary of 
his secret projects ; and, to justify his apparent treachery to a 
constitution he had so lately and solemnly sworn to uphold, he 
affirmed that, in despite thereof, an intention was openly mani- 
fested to destroy the last shreds of the monarchy. He mferred 
rightly that his own was the cause of kings in general, and that 
all were interested in propping his throne, lest the revolutionary 
scourge might prove infectious, and devastate their own domi- 
nions. Thus he invoked an intervention in the domestic concerns 
of France, which was fated, when it came, to precipitate all the 
evils it was designed to avert. 

The army presented no source of comfort to the desponding 
monarch. The Assembly had taken care to win it, as weU as the 
navy, to the cause of the Bevolution, by throwing all its grades 
open to merit^ abolishing corporal pimishments, except in cer- 

* ' I often had ooeasion to conclude, from what the queen told me, that she 
was of opinion Louis XYL would bo put in leading-strings if order were re-estab- 
lished by the return of the emigrants, which would still more increase his misery. 
She often said to me, '* If the emigrants succeed, they will long dictate the law; 
it will be impossible to refuse them anything. To owe the crown to them would 
be too great an obligation to contract." '— <CSci»ipan, tome ii. p. 107. 

t The powers of the Baron de Breteuil were contained in the following letter :— 

* November 1 1790. 

MoNsiBUR Ls Bahok— Knowing your great zeal and fidelity, and desirous of 
giving you a proof of my confidence, I have selected you for the purpose of trust- 
ing to you the interests of my crown. Circumstances will not allow me to give 
you instructions on every particular point, or to keep up a regular correspond- 
ence with you ; but I send you this to serve as full power and authority towards 
the different powers with whom you may have to treat for me. You know my 
intentions, and I leave to your prudence to make such use of than as you shall 
think necessary for my service. I approve whatever you may do to attain the 
object I have in view, vehich ii the re-eHcMUhmeiU of my lanicfvA authoritp, and the 
happineutf my people, (Signed) Louis.' 
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tain extreme cases, and institating juries composed of officedi 
and privates for the trial of offenders. The officers had lost 
almost all control over their men, and the bonds of discipline 
were wofully relaxed. The spirit of insubordination had increased 
since the federation; for the delegates of the different regiments 
had embraced all the democratic tenets of the Parisians, and 
returned to disseminate them among their comrades. They even 
maintained a correspondence with members of the Jacobin Olub^ 
who sent them from time to time instructions, and prompted 
mutinous outbreaks. It is not singular, therefore, that, during 
the autumn and winter of 1790, the army fell into an almost 
complete state of disorganisation. The soldiers were imiversally 
disposed to join with the people, abandoning themselves to aU 
sorts of excesses, threatening to pillage the towns and ravage 
the country. The National Guards, in this emergency, sought to 
support the officers, and oppose the troops ; those of the whole 
country under Bouill6's command offered to nominate him their 
general; an offer which he pettishly declined, much to the regrei 
of the king, and to his own future chagrin. The limits of his 
command had been extended over Lorraine, Alsace, Franche- 
Comt6, and Champagne, to the borders of Switzerland ; and his 
army consisted of 90 battalions of infantry, and 104 squadrons 
of cavalry. Of the infantry, about 10,000 were in garrison at 
Metz and Nancy, and these broke out into open rebellion. At 
Metz, the soldiers attempted to seize the military chest and 
colours, or demanded a sum of money as the price of their for- 
bearance. Boui]16, accompanied by a few officers, planted himself 
at the door of the guardhouse, and resisted them until the arrival 
of the municipality, with the mayor at its head, who, having 
addressed the mutineers, persuaded them to retire peaceably into 
their barracks. The next day they again mustered, and were 
appeased only by a distribution of half the sum they had de^ 
manded the day before. At Nancy the mutiny was more serious. 
The troops combined with the populace, imprisoned their officers, 
intimidated the civic magistrates, and took possession of the 
town— appropriating the imlitary chesty and levying contributions 
on the inhabitants. They sent messengers to the other garrisons, 
for the purpose of bespeaking their co-operation or quiescence ; 
and likewise a deputation to the National Assembly and the 
Jacobin Club of Paris. The Assembly was in the greatest alarm 
at this insurrection of the troops, and perceived the necessity of 
a. prompt repression, to preserve the kingdom from immediate 
desolation. It accordingly passed a decrees, enjoining the garrison 
and people of Nancy to return to duty and order, under pain 
of suffering the penalties of treason against the nation; and 
authorising the executive, power to put it in execution by force^ 
if necessary. The king appointed General Malseigne to carry 
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Ais decree to Kancy, and directed Booing to aid him in ii» 
enforcement. The mutineerB derided the injuustiona of the Aa* 
aembly, and threw Maiweigne into a dmigeon. 

BoiuU^ vaa placed in Uie most awkmird sitaation. He oonld 
place no relianoe on any of hia infimtry, except the foreign regi' 
menta; and of these he had none immediately at hamL He 
despatched, orders for four Swiss and Qennan battalions to meet 
him at Tool and Fronard on the road to Kancy ; and left Mets 
secretly^ fearing he mig^t be stopped by its seditions garrison* 
But the soldiers were now repentant^ and sent to. b^ that he 
would trust and employ them. The National Guards of Mets 
also Yolnnteered to serve against the rebels of Nancy; and Bouill^^ 
with some hesitation, consented to take 600 of each. His whole 
foroe^ when mustered at Fronard, amounted only to 9000 infiuitry 
and 1200 cavalry; whereaa the insurgents, having been joined 
by 2000 Naii<mal Guards of the adjoining departmmts, counted 
lOyOOO men imder arms^ with ei^teen pieces of cannon. It r&> 
quired great intrepidity on the part of a general to advance 
against a town thus strongly defended; but Bouill6 was not 
daunted, though filled with gloomy presages of the impossibility 
of success. He halted his little army a league and a-half fi!cm 
the city, and sent a summons to the garrison and people to sur- 
render, in obedience to the decree of the Assembly. A deputation 
of rebels came to meet him, accompanied by four officials of the 
department and municipality, who were forced, by threats of 
murder, to take part in the mission. Bouill^ would listen to no 
ccmditaons but those of unqualified submission, and diwhiased the 
deputation with orders for the regiments in garrison to leave the 
town, liberate the officers in custody, and ddi ver up their cannon. 
When within half a league of Nancy, he was met by another de- 
putation, which solicited a delay of one hour; granteid by Bouill^. 
At its expiration, he advanced within thirty paces of the principal 
gate, and pointed against it the eight pieces of artillery he had 
brought with him. At this moment a third deputation sallied 
forth, to announce that his orders were about to be complied with ; 
and he, in fiict, saw one of the insurgent rq^ents leaving the 
town by another gate. General Malseigne and the imprisoned 
officers likewise appeared, and JBouiUi6 congratulated himself upon 
the happy and prompt issue of the afiair. But the gate was still 
guarded by soldiers and people in arms, and also by cannon. As 
Bouili^ stood talking to Malseigne and the dvil authorities^ his 
vanguard, composed of Swiss^ iq[yproached the gate. The insmv 
gents exhibited marks of fiuy, and reviled the Swiss with oppro- 
brious epithets. These retinrted, and soon the quarrel was in- 
flamed. Some of the rebels, maddened with rage, rushed to fire 
an immense piece of ordnance, an eighty-four pounder, loaded to 
the muzzle with canister shot An officer, DesiUes by name. 
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seated himself on the touch-hole, to frustrate their purpose. Him 
they ruthlessly prostrate, and discharge the piece into the midst 
of the 8wiss. Fifty or sixty bodies are stretched on the ground, 
horribly mutilated. Exasperated at this treacherous murder, tiie 
Swiss and National Guards of Metz fall with desperation on the 
rebels, capture the guns, and force their way into the town. Bouill^ 
grieved and amazed, flies to the head of his troops ; the regiments 
leaving the city return, believing that in their absence the people 
have been given up to slaughter. A fearfiil conflict is waged 
in the narrow streets; from cellars, windows, roofe, murderous 
volleys are poured upon the assailing troops. These still press 
on, contending bravely against superior odds ; but the carnage is 
dreadful, and they begin to pause ; a German battalion and the 
volunteers of Metz turn and fly. Bouill6 sends in a troop of 
horse, which cuts its way, with the loss of half its number, to the 
great square in the centre of the city. The insurgent reg^ents 
are again summoned to submit and yield. Humbled and dispi- 
rited, they offer to lay down their arms ; Bomll6 spares them this 
humiliation, and orders them to depart, and encamp separately at 
prescribed distances. By nine in the evening, the town is eva- 
cuated and tranquillity restored ; but the streets flow with blood ; 
Bonill6 counts forty officers kiUed, and hundreds of soldiers lie 
dead or mortally wounded. One of the insurgent regiments has 
left three-fourths of its body on the field of battle, which is also 
heaped with the corpses of the slain populace. 

The firmness and vigour of Bouill^ triumphed on this dismal 
day, but it was after a critical struggle.* Had he been repulsed, 
it would undoubtedly have been the signal for a universal insur- 
rection of the soldiers and populace. Of this the king and the 
Assembly were dxdy sensible, and the gratitude of each was 
expressed in the warmest terms to him and all who had fought 
under his command. Lafayette, too, was profuse in his commen- 
dations, for he saw in this victory of Bouill6 the confirmed stabi- 
lity of the constitution. But the Jacobins and the people of the 
fauboui^ viewed the affair in a different light, and defended 
the cause of the insurgents, whom they mourned as pure patriots, 
sacrificed by a bloodthirsty royalist. Cries were raised for tiie 
impeachment of the ministers;, as responsible for the instructions 
given to Bouill6, and riotous assemblages congregated at the 
Palais-Boyal and in the garden of the Tuileries, under the very 
windows of the National Assembly. Exclamations resounded of 
Dea^k to BouiUil Down with the ministers/ And such was the 
uproar, that the proceedings of the Assembly were interrupted. 
Already the mob began to press upon the guards on duty around 

* He himself uses the following strong expression :— * Fortune on this occasion 
snatched me, as it were, by the hair of the head from the danger in which she 
had plunged me. It was the last favour I obtained from her.'— P. 159. 
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ihe building of the FeuiUaiiSy in which the Assembly now sat^ and 
fears were entertained of a forcible irruption into the sanctuary 
>of the legislature. Additional detachments of guards were hastily 
summoned ; and after some hours of tumultuous storming, during 
which several persons were denounced as traitors to the country, 
by orators who openly exhorted the people to assassination, order 
was for a time restored, and the gathering dispersed. But at 
night similttr scenes were repeated : the hall of the Jacobins rang 
with furious outcries, and the Palais-Royal was filled with an 
angry multitude clamouring for vengeance. The fermentation, 
however, passed away, without producing any actual outbreak ; 
but the memory of the deed was treasured, to be revived at a 
moment more propitious for eking out revenge. 

It may appear strange that the suppression of the revolt was 
>dista8teM also to the royalists. But upon a consideration of their 
position aiid sentiments, the surprise will cease. The firm estab- 
lishment of the constitution was in their eyes the most fi&tal of 
evils, since it precluded all hope of the restoration of the old mo- 
narchy. They would have witnessed the overthrow of the As- 
isembly, therefore, with satisfiskction, and hailed the day on which 
its aqts were annulled. This consummation must have been 
realised had the insurrection of the army extended, for the coun- 
-try would have been abandoned to a lawless soldiery, with the 
.aniddle classes alone to contend for the preservation of social 
order. The nobles, the priests, the emigrants, would seize the 
opportunity to commence their attacks ; and amid the universal 
hubbub, if the perfect reinstatement of the king were not ulti- 
mately effected, at least the hateful rule of the tiers-etat would 
be subverted, and a new scramble for power improvised. Such 
reflections crossed the mind of Bouill6 himself when he contem- 
plated his work. He almost regretted his success ; for he judged 
that^ if civil war had then broken out, the constitutionalists must 
needs have depended greatly on the forces the. king could com- 
mand, which, by increasing his importance, would have raised him 
■from his fallen condition. < The king thought, however/ he says, 
* that I had rendered him a great service ; whereas, in spite of 
myself, I had caused him to lose oi|e of the only occasions which 
liad offered since the Bevolution for him to regain his throne.'* 

When the Assembly recovered from the shock of this danger, 
it found itself entangled with the ever-recurring financial £ffi- 
xulties. The first issue of assignats, to the amount of 400,000,000, 
had been quickly absorbed, and passed successfully into circula- 
tion. The resource was tempting; for instead of racking inge- 
nuity to devise means of meeting urgent engagements, the mere 
fabrication of paper seemed all thaJb was requisite. So thought the 

$ JfymubBf p. im- 
TOL. I. H 
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finance cimimitied of the Assembly, wMeh in a report proposed to 
sweep away all existing embarrassments, and pay off the creditors 
of the State, save the annuitants, by one ^oisive emission of 
2,000,000,000 assignats. Neoker was thnnderstmck at such li 
scheme, and remonstrated vehemently against it. Well aware how 
delicate a thing is credit, he p<Hnted ont the necessity of husband^ 
ing it with oaatiim. An excess of paper currency, he argued, was 
always roinous^ even if based on substantial and ef changeable 
values, but incalculably more so when dependent only on an 
intangible hypothecation. The soundness of his views was incon^ 
testable ;. but two material circumstances weighed to render his 
counsels unavailkig: firsts the pressure of necessity; secondfy, his 
own loss of influence. Never had a man tumbled, in the brief 
space of a yeai^, from so great a height into stich complete disregard. 
No heed was given to his elaborate arguments or his plaintive 
warnings $ the proposition of the finance committee was indeed 
modified, but at the instance of the deputy C^uiius. It was de- 
creed, after much debating, that only 800,000,000 of additional 
assignats should be issued, making, with the previous fabrication^ 
l,2(^,000,000--a quantity that was never, under any pretence, to 
be exceeded. This new emisinon was not to bear interest ; and as 
sales were effected of national doniains, the purchase moneys 
were to be api^ed in diminution of the circulation. Necker now 
saw that he had no longer a place in the Bevolutioa, and that it 
was fuU time for him to withdraw from a scene on wfaidi he had 
become a cumbrous nullity. The rage of the populace against 
the ministers likewise tended, by suggesting alarms for his safety, 
to hasten his determination. * On the 3d September, the very day 
after the tumult around the Feuillans, he sent a letter to the pre- 
sident of the Assanbly, intimating his retirement from office, and 
alleging iU health as the cause. His letter was received wi<^ 
coldness and indifi^rence, the president bdng simply directed te 
convey a frigid complim^it-in i^ly. He left Paris on the same 
day, and proceeded towanis Switzeriand. He had traversed the 
same route some months before in triumph, hailed as a saviour 
of the country; now, he was arrested as a criminal flying fhmi 
justice. The municipality of Arcis stopped and detain^ him» 
until, by a submissive application to the Assembly, he had ob- 
tained a decree ordering Ids liberation. His carriage was beset 
at Yesoul also, but the magistrates interfered to allow his peace- 
ful progress. He reached his native city of Geneva, and took up 
his abc^e in the neighbourhood, at Ooppet, where, in philosophio 
seclusion, he could at leisure survey a revolution he had assisted 
to engender, but was unable to control. Neoker, no doubt^ was 
an able man, and, in a 'jrell^regulated monarchy, would have made 
an admirable finance minister ; but he was quite unsuited to a 
troubled era of organic changes. To govern men, or stamp his 
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dwn cliancter on an age, was not bis province; in truth, he often 
incnrred ridicole \)j the inflated, langnage of his reports to the 
Assembly, and he ajfmost as frequently proYoked derision as ap- 
plause, l^ason was with him the solitary wei^n of controversy, 
and he fondly deemed its voice must be ever potential ; not reflect- 
ing that, in political or social conflictii^ paasiosifl are too hot for so 
cold a monitor. "With this he mingled illusions of human perfeo- 
tibility-Himiable and pleasing^ doajbtless, but vi8i<mary and jGm- 
tastic* He paid the penalty of error and ambition. In private 
business he had amassed a princely fortune, which, at the time of 
his retreat, he was fain to abandon. Being principally invested in 
the French funds, he dared not attempt to rea^uw it : he left two 
millions and a-half behind him, according to his ofwn expression^ 
as a security for his admmistration; 

The other ministers were not long in following Ins example. 
It was impossible they could resist the movement against them. 
They were accused on all sides : by the Cot64>rait, for snfferingL 
the authority of the king to be ccmtenmed and invaded ; by the 
Cot6-Gauche, for not executing the decrees ef the Assembly with 
vigomr and alacrity. The mutiny of the seamen on board the 
Brest fleet was seized on as an occasion to denounce their weak- 
ness and incapacity. This mutiny was the result of the same 
causes as those that led to the revolt of the soldiers, and it might 
be more fairly attributed to the acts of the Assembly itself thian 
to the ministers. Nevertheless, that and all the other disorders 
in the kingdom were charged upon them ; and in a joint report 
from four committees— 4he diplomatic^ colonial, ndlitavy, and nft- 
val— appointed to examine their oomduct, it was proposed that an 
address should be presented to the king, representing their ineffi^ 
ciency, and praying their removal. GHiis proposition occasioned 
a very animated debate. The Cot^-Droit opposed it^ on account 
of tts involving an infringement of the ro3^ prerogative^ not Scoot 
any wish to uphold the ministers. Indeed Cazales was unmea- 
sured in his abuse. Against Necker, especially, he indulged in 
a furious tirade. Drawing a parallel between him and Strafford, 
the unfortunate minister of Charles Iw~* Ay^ Stmfibrd,' said he^ 

* * A oonyenatioQ which I had with Necker in the month of Jantiaty 1789, 
and which was the last, nevear having seen him since, confhmed my opinion of 
his prcjects, and of theresnlts he expected from them. I rapresented to him, 
with farce and trnth, the danger of the composition be proposed to give to the 
States-General : I told him he was arming the people against the first orders of 
the State, and deliyering them miarmed into its hands, and that they would 
Boon feel the eflRsots of Its vengeance, instigated by the two passions most actiVB 
In the haman heari->interest and self-love ; and much more to the same pur- 
pose. He answered me eomposedly, turning up his eyes to heaven, that reliance 
was to he placed on the moral virtues of mankind. I replied that was sheer 
xmnanee, and he would see ahonlble tzageity instead : I exhorted him to avert 
the bloody catastrophe. Necker simpered, and Madame Necker said that I was 
exaggerated in my ideas ; and if she did not call me a fool, she evidently thought 
me one.'— BotfiO^, Jfm., pp. 6^, 70. 
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<]iad the courage to brave deatli, and is applauded by posterity; 
but is not this man also dead — ^this minister who has barely aban- 
doned France to calamities created by himself? Is not his name 
effaced from the list of the living ? Does he not endure the tor- 
ment of outliving himself-— of being conscious that he has left to 
history only a record of ignominy ) As to the servile companions 
of his labours and of his shame, the present objects of your deli- 
beration, we may apply to them the verse of the Italian poet-^ 
They stiU walked, but ^leywere dead,' Many of the Cot6-Gauche 
likewise spoke against tiie recommendation of the committees; 
and it was finally rejected by a vote of 403 to 340. But this was 
so far from bdng a vote of confidence in the majority of the mi- 
nisters, that, by a previous resolution, M. de.Montmorin, foreign 
secretary, was expressly separated from his colleagues, and de^ 
clared to merit the approbation of the country. On the contrary, 
it was regarded as tantamount to a vote of censure^ and the ob- 
noxious ministers did not hesitate to give in their resignations. 
To the king, their withdrawal from his councils. was most painful. 
He knew &6m to. be attached to his person and cause, and felt 
all the mortification of being obliged to. part with friends, and 
take in their places suspected enemies. Lafayette's advice was 
heard in the constitution of the new ministry. The office of 
keeper of the seals, one of the highest dignity, and always hitherto 
held by a person of ihe first . rank, was conferred on Duport du 
Tertre, an obscure advocate, who had been formerly a subordinate 
in the police -department of Paris. Latour du Pin was succeeded 
in the war department by Duportail, and Delessart took upon 
himself the combined functions of home secretary and finance 
minister. The duties of. the ministers, in fact, had dwindled to 
those of mere . clerks. They sat at the council board, it is true, 
and shielded the king from personal r^ponsibility ; but every 
branch of the government .was. under the rigorous supervision of 
-the Assembly, by.' means of its various committees, which, in 
■reality, engrossed the chief powers of administration, 
r In a yet more . delicate point the feelings and scruples of the 
king were cruelly outraged. The enactment of the civil consti- 
tution of the cleigy he had confirmed after a futile effort of re- 
sistance; but it had been condemned by the Pope, and was openly 
repudiated by the greater part of the bishops and clergy. This 
contumacy the Assembly was not disposed to tolerate, and it 
accordingly resolved that every ecclesiastical functionary should 
be compelled to take an oath to the civil constitution, on pain of 
forfeiting his charge, whatever it might be. This resolution was 
converted into a decree on the 27th November, and transmitted 
to the king for his sanction. Louis sought to escape from the 
dilemma by again referring to the Pope, but with no better suc- 
cess. His holiness was inexorable in his anathema against any 
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attempt of laymen to.organise or remodel a churcli, much more to 
impose, apoa its ministers an oath repugnant to .their consciences. 
The negotiation with Bome occupied some time : its fitilure threw 
the king into long perplexity ; and on the 23d. December, he had 
still not intimated his detennination. In the forenoon of that 
day, the deputy Camus, ever foremost in the assault upon his old 
patrons, moved that the president should wait upon the king, and 
inquire his reasons for delaying to sauctibn the. decree. > This 
motion was not even opposed ; from the absence, it would seem, 
of the members of the Got6-Droit, and the lack of all those neces- 
sary precautions against surprise .which should be observed by 
legislative assesmbUes. Yet it was clearly contrary to the «on- 
stitiltion, in which no monition was made of any reasons to be 
assigned by the king when he thought £t to withhold his sanction, 
and to notify his dissent, he was allowed an interval of two 
months. In the. present instance not one had yet elapsed; never- 
theless, the resolution of Camus, was adopted. The answer of 
the king was ambiguous, but conciliatory: his desire to put the 
constitution into execution by sure and gentle means was the 
motive of the delay, joined to his respect for religion.; and he 
begged the Assembly to. repose confidence in the purity of his 
intentions. This reply stirred to acrimony the bile of Camus; 
and after a bitter efl^sion against the pretensions of the Pope, 
he moved that the president should again wait upon the king, 
represent to him the inconveniences resulting from a longer post- 
ponement of his acceptance, and intreat him to give a definitive 
answer within twenty-four hours. This motion was courageously 
combated by, the Abb6 Maury, who remarked on the insidious 
change of the word acceptance for sanction, whereby the king 
was meant to be denuded of any option in his determination.' It 
was an approved device of the Cot6- Gauche to invest decrees 
peculiarly nauseous to the king with the character of constitu- 
tional acts, and thus impose them upon his involuntary accept- 
ance. In the present case, it was argued by Bamave that mea- 
sures accessory to the constitution partook of its essence; and 
his deduction being satisfactory to the majority, the motion of 
Camus, was affirmed. Thus besieged, Louis had.no alternative 
but to succumb; and in an explanatory.message, he signified his 
acceptance of the decree of the 27th November, hoping that this 
proof of his confidence in the Assembly might prompt it to reci- 
procate the sentiment. 

, The Assembly was impatient to exact from its own members 
who were priests the swearing of the oath. Kinety-eight of them 
took it in a body, the very &y following the acceptance of the 
decree by the king, but the rest declined. The 4th of January 
1791 was the final term given them to comply; and on that day 
:tbe hall of the Assembly was crowded in every part^ whilst 
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outside the walls a deniiie multitude -was collected voeiferatiBj^ 
malediotious on Donjuran. After some -wrangliiig between the 
opponent parties, it was settled that the clergy should be called 
alphabetically to ascend the tribune, and take or refuse the oath. 
It was resolvedy moreover, that they should not be allowed to 
speak, but simply to declare their acquiescence or refusal. But 
ijto fiory maoifeeted by the people in the galleries against the 
£]iBt three ecdesiastics who appeared and rejected the oath, 
showed the danger of putting them through iStaa individual ordeal, 
since it exposed them to be marked for popular proscription; 
and it was accordingly determined that all who had not yet takea 
thaoath should foiihwith do so^ or be declared recusant Only 
one cmste responded to this appeal, and the great bulk of the 
clergy was. pronounced contunutcions, and deposed. Men who 
consult the dictates of conscience, rather than those of self-inte^ 
rest^ are at all times entitled to sympathy and respect; and it is 
Impossible to deny the clergy of France the meed of praise for 
eincerity and disinterestedness. But tbe propriety of tiieir con- 
clnct may be questioned ; for through it all the evils of a religious 
flohism were created. Ministers of religion are especially oomr 
missioned to promote peace and good-^n& amongst men ; and it 
might be argued that this duty was paramount to any other, when 
.the essential doctrines of fiuth were not involved. Drawing a 
dxiBPereni conclusion, however, only four prelates of the whole 
•number consented to take the oatb; and one of them was the 
former ministo: of state, Brienne, Archbishop of Bencf, who sent 
back his scarlet hat to tiie Pope, whom he thos, on temptation, 
denied. Elections were held throughout France to sn^Iy ihe 
numerous vacancies in sees and benefices^ and thus two bodies 
of clergy were placed in direct hostility. The old tttnlars and 
incuml^nts still claimed to be the lawM possessors, and by the 
devout they were regarded as the only orthodox teadxers of the 
fiiith, the only acceptable dispensers of holy ordinances. The 
constitntioBal clergy, on the oilier hand, were stigmatised as here- 
tical^ and certainly did little, by the superior austerity of their 
lives, to redeem the canonical disqualification, or reconcUe opinion 
in their &voar. Many of them added to the scandal of tiieir 
position by discarding the vows of their ordination, and contract- 
ing the bonds of matrimony. Thus nmconr and dissension were 
carried into the bosom of every family; and such were the mis- 
chie&, the frightful calamities, of this religious discord, that in 
time the very name ^f priest became odious as the type and 
incarnation of evil. 

Oppressed and bewildered by all these scenes, Louis at last 
made up bis mind that his only resource was to fly from a situa- 
tion that had become intolerable. He sent a trusty agent^ the 
Bishop of Famiera^ to Bouill^ to consult with him as to a {dan of 
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evasion. Booill^ was opposed to the scheme, foreseeing all the 
|)erU of such m. enterprise. He suggested another in its stead, 
^hich seemed to him more practicalSe, and more likely to prove 
SttoceasfUl. Since the afiair of Kancy, he had gained a great 
iUMsession of influence both oyer his army and over the popula- 
tion of the extensive country under his. command. In fact a very 
^neral reaction had taken place towards royalist ideas^whid^ 
was farther in^?eased by the ejectment of the nonjuring clergy, 
whose cause was at first warmly espoused in those frontier pro* 
vinces. Under these circumstances, Bouille conceived that, if he 
OQuld obtain a £ur pret^iee for concentrating his forces by the 
alarm of a foreign invasion, he would be able to proenre from the 
troops, from the municipalities, and from the National Gkiards, a 
demand that Uie king should put himself at the head of the 
army, in order, at a moment of such danger, to restore discipline^ 
imd dispel the spirit of revolt; Buch a demand could scarcely be 
resisted by the Assembly, especially as it would be suj^orted by 
Mirabeau, and other members of the Oot6* Gauche. With thjui 
impression, he proposed that ihe Empenn: oi Oormany should be 
niged to make a hostile demonstraticm on the frtmtier, which 
might afford the pretext he desired. Once at the head of aa 
army, he inferred that the king would be in a position to dictate 
favourable terms of compromise. But this plan was not agree- 
able to Louis, who alleged that ^e emperor would not stir until 
he had left Paris, and recovered his liberty. Consequently, the 
flight to a frt>ntier town within BouiUe's command was detei^ 
mined upon, to be undertaken in the comrse of the coming spring. 
Bouill6 was to make all the arrangements for effecting it in 
safety; and a communication was established between Imn and 
the king, conducted in cipher, and passed through a fiuthM inter- 
mediary. 

In his strait^ Louis XVI. had again opened a confidential inter- 
eourse with Mirabeau, who planned a very different scheme, how- 
ever, for his personal rescue, and the appropriate re-establishment 
of his authority. Mirabeau fdt that i^e Bevolution had gone too 
far ; he was disgusted with the violence of the factions both in 
and out of the Assembly; he saw that democracy was gaining 
the ascendant^ and that imless promptly checked, the ruin of the 
monarchy was sealed. He scorned, and could not play, the arts 
q£ a mere demagogue; his empire was over educaiied men, not 
over the blind muMtude with its untutored iostincts. He re- 
solved, therefore, to stem and turn back the current of the Bevo- 
lutioB. He had sufficient means at his disposal, as he thought. 
In Ute provinces, the Assembly was becoming unpopular; in the 
late elections for members of ihe d^Mtrtmental and district coun- 
cils, the men of moderate views had in the majority of cases been 
preferred to those who professed ultra principles. From this he 
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drew ilie inference, that the opinion of the country generally was 
in favour of a middle course— of a modified form of government^ 
equally removed from despotism and from democracy. Conse- 
quently, he would remove the king from Paris, the seat of the Re- 
volution, dissolve the present Assembly, and convoke another at 
Lyons, the second city in the kingdom, and the centre of a quiet, 
well-disposed community. The king should issue a proclamation 
setting forth his reasons for annulling the constitution framed by 
the National Assembly, and propoun^g one in its stead founded 
upon a collation of the instructions given to the members of the 
States-General by their constituents in 1789. The success of such 
a scheme evidently depended upon the preparations. In the first 
place, Mirabeau proposed to gain the majority of the Assembly 
itself, and after this manner : the king should select fifteen lead-* 
ing members of the Oote-Droit to meet the like number of the 
Cote-Gaudie chosen by Mirabeau, and these shotild be made to 
approve the projected measure, and win adherents to it in then* 
several spheres. Through Talon, civil lieutenant of Paris, a man 
who had an extensive connection with all parties, and was the 
medium of distributing bribes among the deputies, and through 
Laporte, intendant of the civil list, who supplied the fimds, par-' 
tisans among the populace and the Jacobins were to be retained 
and put in activity, to develope those means which had so often 
been brought to bear with dfect in a contrary and anarchical 
sense. Mirabeau took upon himself to manage the departments; 
and, by emissaries and correspondence, he was satisfied that he 
could safely count upon the concurrence of thirty- six. If he 
effected his object, the promises of the king were boundless: in 
the interim, he exacted a liberal instalment ; he received a gross 
sum of 600,000 livres, and a monthly pension of 60,000 more. 

The king was desirous that Mirabeau should seek the co-opera- 
tion of Lafayiette and BouiU6. With the latter, indeed, Mirabeau 
was well content to form a coalition, but with the former there 
were insuperable obstacles, derived from the sternness of his prin- 
ciples. An interview, nevertheless, was arranged between tiiem, 
which ended, as was sure to be the case, in yet greater alienation. 
Henceforth Mirabeau plotted to procure Lafayette's downfall, 
and wrest from him the command of the Parisian National Guard. 
He instigated .the Duke of Orleans to revenge the indignity he 
had suffered at his hands ; and that weak prince, who had allied 
himself with the ultra faction, and was cherished among the 
Jacobins, lent a ready ear to the suggestion, and employed his 
wealth to subsidise traducers of the civic general, who, declaiming^ 
against him on all occasions, succeeded in damaging his popu- 
haiiy. On the other hand, Lafayette began to di^ad the effects 
of a union between Mirabeau and BouiQ6. He again made over^ 
tnres to the latter; but Bouill^, flushed with the increased im- 
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portance of his position, was less disposed tihan ever to combine 
-with him for the purposes he contemplated, the principal of which 
was still the maintenance of the new constitution. Dissatisfied^ 
and now suspicious, La&yette used his influence with Duportail, 
the recentlyrappointed minister at war, to curtail veiy materially 
the powers vested in Bouille, and also the limits of his command. 
He was forbidden to move the troops without the sanction of the 
minister, and Alsace was put under a separate conmiandant. What 
was still more galling, some of his best regiments were taken from 
him, those in which he could place the greatest feliance, and his 
means thereby lamentably crippled. The king, who was so deeply 
interested in strengthening the hands of Bouille, resisted with 
such might as he possessed these encroachments on his command^ 
but unavailingly ; he was obliged to sign the orders which he 
knew were abmost equivalent to his own death-warrants. Thus 
intrigues of ambition, jealousy, and distrust^ crossed and clashed 
with each other, all to the detriment of the unfortunate monarch 
whose relief was the common object of solicitude. 

The emigration, meanwhile, continued to augment. The Count 
d'Artois had removed from Torin to Coblentz after the feilure of 
his plans on the southern frontier. There he held a sort of court, 
to which it became the fashion among the royalists to resort. Tho 
journey from Paris to the banks of the Bhme was short, and all 
who wished to share in the benefits of a comiter>revolution, has- 
tened to prove th^ loyal zeal by a personal attendance. Those 
only, indeed, who gave this evidence of their devotion were re* 
,garded as troe adherents of the cause, and the courageous men 
who remained behind to uphold the interests of the monarchy, 
were considered as little better than the revolutionists themselves. 
It is a fact they would have been treated with neglect, if not with 
harshness, had those exiles at any time contrived to achieve the 
triumph they were continually boasting was at hand. Their lan- 
guage and conduct were preposterous in an extreme degree : no- 
thing could exceed the , fierceness of their threats : and to show 
that they were not uttered in vain, they formed themselves into 
regiments, and practised manc&uvres under the command of the 
Pnnce of Cond6. It was impossible that the AssemUy should 
view such proceedings with indifference, and measures had often 
been suggested against emigrants, when an incident occurred 
which forced the subject, in its whole extent^ upon immediate 
attention. The king's aunts, two elderly spinstera, relics of by- 
gone tunes,. felt qualms of imeasiness at the wreck of institutions 
dear to their hearts, and in their affliction turned to Rome, as a 
resting-place for their wounded spirits. Louis was willing to 
gratify a wish he could not condemn on the part of his venerable 
relatives, and allowed them permission to depart. Doubtless 
he was well pleased they should get out of the kingdom before 
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lie began to bestir hinuieif in bis own projects. Tbeir departnrei, 
which took place on the 19th February, occasioned a considerable 
f ennent in Pans, a^grayated by a repeat that the Count de Pro- 
Tonce meditated a suooilar step. CSrowds, as nsuaJ, gathered in the 
^lardens of the Palais-Boyal and Tuileries^ and it required ike 
personal assurance of MoBsieur that he would never separate 
jumself from, the king, to calm the tumult. But the affiiir was 
discussed with great keemiess in the Assembly. Bamave and 
ihe Lameths contended that the princesses should be recalled; 
Hirabeau argued that they' had infiringed no law, and conld not 
be detained ; Menou put an end to the debate by calling to mind 
tiie ridicule the Assembly incurred by deliberating whether two 
old ladiee^ who preferred it, should hear mass at Borne instead c^ 
M Paris. NeTeiihelesa, the subject of a law upon emigration, and 
upon the paiiicular obligations as to residence of the members of 
the royal family, was referred to the constitution coxmnittee. That 
c^nomittee presented a report, through Chapelier, upon each of 
these topics. The one touching the residence of the royal fiunily 
was unsatisfactory to the Cot6-Qauche, since it found that the king 
only^and the presumptive heir to the throne, were bound to reside 
within the kingdom ; but no decision was pronounced upon the 
lanibject^ Miraib^u availing to have it inde&iitely adjourned, in 
the report upon emigratian generally, it was premised that no law 
could be devised limiting tiie right of citizens to travel beyond 
the boundaries of France compatible with the constitution. Upcm 
hearing this admission, Mirabeau proposed that the project of law 
should not be read. The Oote-Ganche, on the contrary, uttered 
loud cries of Yesy yes! read, read/ which were met by coimter- 
4:ries &om the Oote-Droit of J^Oy no! don*t read! The former, 
however, prevailed in strength of lungs, and the project of law 
was read. It enacted that a council should be appointed by the 
j^ational Assembly, vested with dicUxUyrial power to grant or re- 
fuse applications for license to leave the kingdom, and that all 
who left it, or remained out of it, without the authority of such 
council, should be deemed rebels, and forfeit the rights of French 
citizens. Indignant murmurs burst from all parts of the hall at 
the reading of this extraordinary proposition. It proved, as Mira- 
beau justly observed, that no law was practicable upon the subject 
which did not violate the principles of justice. ^A law upon 
emigration,' he said, ' is a thnsg out of your power, and I declare 
enq)hatically that I shall consider myself absolved from any oath 
of fiddity to those who shall be infamous enough to institute a 
dictatorial commission.' He was interrupted by clamours &om 
the Cote-Gauche. * Yes; I vow,' he repeated with vehemence, * if 
yon pass a law on emigration, I wiH pay no obedience to it.' The 
idtra members of the Cot^Ganche lost all patience, and voeife* 
lated furiously against him. He, undaunted, darted his fiery gaze 
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apon them. * SUeince^ ye tiurty malignants I' he cried in a voice 
of thunder. ' I have hut three words more to say. I have all my 
iife fought against despotism, and those who interrupt me may he 
assured I will do so to the end of my days.' He resumed his seat 
amidst unanimous applause. His motion for an absolute repudi- 
ation of the project of law was, however, defeated by the adoption 
of one for a simple adjournment. The court and the Cote-Droit 
'not being in the secret of his understanding with the king, were 
«omewhat amazed at this new line of conduct pursued by Mirsr 
beau, and counted with rapture upon the consequences of so im- 
portant a division in the ramks of their enemies. 

The movement against Lafieiyette grew in consistency and sub- 
stance^ or rather, to speak more correctly, against the actual pre- 
dominance of the middle classes. The Jacobins, or what may be 
•called, for definition's sake, the Orleanist portion of them, were 
-equally averse with the royalists to the peaceful consolidation of 
^e oottstitutLonal monarchy, and they planned a second revolution 
to prevent it. As the first had been signalised and carried by the 
capture of the Bastille, so, it seem^ to them, should be the 
dec(md by the d^nolition of another state prison. The castle of 
Yinoennes, situated a few miles out of Paris, which was undergoing 
repair for the reception of prisoners under the authority of the 
Assembly and Oommnne, presented itself as a fitting object of 
attack. On the morning of the 28th February, the people of the 
.faubourgs collected in tiiousands, and moved in rabble array to 
the spot indicated. An assault was made upon the outer gate, and 
in a &w minutes the inob was in possession of the place, Aspersed 
^ over ii^ and engaged in the work of destruction. La&yette 
had followed with several battalions of the National OuairdE^ both 
horse and foot^ and with a train of artilleiy . Upon his arrival, he 
ordered the liotero to desist, and, having so imposing a fierce with 
him, was speedily obeyed by the bulk of them; but some, more 
audacious than the rest^ disregarded his grnnmons, and continued 
.their devurtation before his face. These he forthwith attacked, 
and after some show of resistance, took sixty-four of the ring- 
leaders prisoners. He then pr^mrod to march back to Paris, 
placing the piisonexs in the midst of his troops. The mass of the 
mob he drove before him, hurling curses at his head, in ba£9led 
rage. On reaching the first bameor, he found it dosed against 
him, and defended by an additional body of insurgents, among 
whom figured one of his own officers, Simterre, at ihe head of a 
hattahon of the Guards. Lafayette was ever cool and intrepid in 
moments of emeKgeaoy. He advanced to the gate, and com- 
manded it to be immediately opened. His firmness overawed 
the multitude, and bo oppo(^on was attempted. He marched 
into the city, and lodged his prisoners in the jail of the Concier- 
gerie, but he was pursued by the howls and execrations of the 
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people. He waa happy to seize an occasion of retrieving liis 
waning popularity, and availed himself of one that opportunely 
offered. Fearing that an attack was meditated upon the palace, 
many royalist gentlemen, to the number of 300, had flocked to 
the Tuileries with arms to defend the person of the king. The 
l^ational Guards on duty at the palace viewed their presence at 
first with jealousy, at last with anger, and insisted that they 
should be disarmed and turned out. ■ The king came forth to 
address his zealous partisans ; and thanking them for theii* ala- 
crity and devotion, besought them, for the sake of peace, to yield 
up their arms and depart. They deposited their arms, accord- 
ingly, in an antechamber to the king's i^>artment^ and taking 
leave of his majesty, with sorrowful hearts proceeded to quit the 
palace. Ab they did so, however, they were grossly maltreated 
by the National Guards, who searched them for concealed wea- 
pons, struck, and kicked them down the stairs with great lu-ata- 
lity. Lafayette, hearing of this event on his return, hurried to 
the palace^ and seized the arms which the king had induced the 
gentlemen to intrust with him. He issued an order of the day 
.also, in which he denounced this muster of royalists in terms 
sufficiently strong to conciliate for him the lost £ELVOur of the 
Jacobins. Several poniards being found among the arms thus 
appropriated, their bearers were styled Knights of the Dagger; a 
term, of reproach which was afterwards applied to all who were 
in the habit of frequenting the palace, or paying court to the royal 
fiunily. . 

Mirabeau had spoken for the last time in the Assembly. His 
vigorous frame had sunk under the weight of labour and the ex- 
haustion of dissipation. He had been incessantly occupied- with 
his great scheme to deliver the king, and set up a government of 
his own manipulation. He was preparing means as vast as his 
projects. He consulted daQy with ^e minister Montmorin, and 
all the resources of the executive power were placed at his dis- 
posal. In every part of France he took measures of preparation. 
-With BouiIl6 he opened a direct intercourse,* secured his hearty 
approval of the plan he contemplated, and arranged 'with him 
how he was to cooperate in its execution. All was rapidly vei^ 
ing to maturity ; the king and queen were on the tiptoe of expec- 
tation, confident in the capacity of the mighty champion they had 
lured to their defence ; an agitation began to be manifested, indi- 
cative of some brewing catastrophe, and which warned to hast^ 
the development^ wh^i death interposed, and crushed the pro* 
mising fabric. Mirabeau was seized with his fatal malady towards 

* M. Thiers, in his History of the French Revolotion, positively denies that 
Mirabeau had any direct conunonicaticm with Bouill6 ; bat as he quotes no 
authority, his own assertion is yalueless in opposition to that of Bouilltf, a man 
of honour and yeraoity. 
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tiie end of March. He lay on the bed of sickness for several 
days. He knew his end was approaching, but he was calm and 
collected. Anxious friends surrounded him, and he conversed 
with tranquillity. He did not conceal the lofty estimate he held 
of himself. * Have a care,' he said to an attendant who propped 
him on his pillow ; * you support the greatest head in France.* He 
discoursed nrach on the critical state in which he left the country, 
and was filled with forebodings of disaster. *■ We shall perish,' he 
said, * and without even the sad honours. of a civil war. France 
will perish by dissolution.' A short time before he died, while 
many stood by gazing in silence on the painfid struggles of mor« 
tality, or dissolved in tears, he said, * My friends, it is not for me 
you have to weep, but for the monarchy which descends with me 
into the grave.' He expired on the 2d of April. His death was 
regarded as a national calamity. The Assembly decreed him a - 
public funeral, and his remains were attended to the grave by the 
deputies, the authorities of the department and municipality, the 
electors, the clubs, the National Guards, the wjiole population of 
Paris. His body was placed. by the side of Descartes, and upon 
the pediment of the chutrch in which he was interred was put an 
inscription — To great men a grat^vl country. This church was 
henceforth to be a pantheon devoted to the ashes of those only 
who were judged worthy to repose therein by the National As- 
fiembly. A general mourning for several days testified the heart- 
felt conviction of the great bereavement France sustained in the 
death of Mirabeau. 

He died at a moment fortunate for. himself, in the zenith of his 
fame and influence. He was imiversally mourned by all classes 
of the community, and by none, more sincerely than Louis XTI. 
This prince had himself been afflicted with a serious distemper. 
£y nature gross in body, active exercise was essiential to his 
health. This he could not take in sufficient quantity, and he 
swelled to an unhealthy corpulence.* Humours stagnated, and 
produced i^ver. His illness occasioned great alarm and anxiety : 
the Assembly ordered that a bulletin of his condition should be 
communicated to it daily. In a few. days the more dangerous 
symptoms subsided, and the king was pronounced convalescent. 
A Te Deum was sung in Notre Dame to celebrate the event, and 
Paris was illuminated. But the interest manifested on this oc- 
casion must have been at least evanescent^ for shortly afterwards 
he was subjected to a most grievous insult. The cause arose from 
that constant source of strife and animosity, the religious schism. 

* * For six months past, the king, who had been accnstomed all his life to 
violent exercise, which was necessary to his constitution, used no more than 
gcring in the morning along the terrace of the palaoe to see his son. This was the 
ordinary promenade of the king, and it was requisite it should be over before 
noon, at which hour the gates of the TuUeries were opened to the public.'-* 
. Wd>er, Tid. U. p. 48. 
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Lonisy like all tlie deyout Gtttholks, looked with ayermon ii|Nm the 
priestB wlio had. taken the oath to the dvil constitation of the 
clergy as apostates from the fiuth, and deemed their ministratioik 
imholy and nozioos. He had dismissed his confessor, who was 
one of the conformists ; and now, npon the approach of ijaster^ 
the season of the most solemn rites in the Catholic chnrch^ he 
was tormented with donhts what alternative to fdlow. If he took 
the sacrament in a chnrch, it most be at the hands of a omstitu.-* 
tional minister ; if he took it in his priyate chapel, he might re* 
ceiye it from an orthodox priest^ bat he thereby iBcnrred the dan<* 
ger of exciting a popolar commotion. He had, moreover, scrnples 
of conscience whether or not he was in a fit state to partake the 
commnnion of the Holy Sapper, from the sin he had committed 
in sanctioning the civil coiistitntion, the atonement for which waa 
only mental, and expressed by repentance. The Bishop of Gler* 
mont, whose direction he soaght in this difficoHy, held that the 
gailt was too indelible to be washed ont by anything short of a 
practical reversal ; and the king condnded that the raily way to 
escape the dilemma was to pass the Passion week at Saint-Cloud.* 
Accordingly, on the 18th April he entered his carriage, with the 
qneen and liis family, to proceed thither. Bnmooxs of the doubts 
tiiat distracted the royid mind meanwhile had been circulated 
through the capital, added to others that the journey of the king^ 
was not confined to Saint-Clood, but would be extended to Com- 
piegne or Fontainblean. This was snfBcient to rouse the ire of the 
populace, who congregated from all parts on the Place du Carrouzel» 
and stopped tiie carriage of the king. La&yette came up with 
the National Guards ; bat so general and inveterate was the hatred 
of the recusant clergy, who were stigmatised as 'the refractory,' 
that they not only refused to acty but joined the mob in murmurs 
and execrations. Lafayette tried in vain all the powers of his 
rhetoric npon them ; they were not to be moved. After sitting 
amidst this tumult for an hour and a-half, the long returned to the 
palace amidst the most fiirioas shouts from the exulting multitade. 
On the following day the king appeared in the Assanbly, and 
complained of the violence used to prevent him from going to Saint- 
Cloud, remarking that it was essential he should be permitted to 
prosecute his intention, in order to demonstrate that he was free» 
and not under coerdon, as was represented throughout Europe. 
!Fhe president, in his i*eply, evaded the subject, and among empty 
commonplaces, assured the king that if the faction of the refirao- 
tory were but removed from between him and the people, aU 
would be happiness and tranquillity. Thus Louis was refused 
even the poor solace of sympathy. Lafayette, howeveor, in some 
degree avenged the outrage. He resigned the command of the 

* This ringnlar ooRnpoiideiice between Louis XYL and the Bidiop of Cler* 
numt is given at length by Bertrand de MoUeville, in bis Armalt, roL Ir. pp. la-tk. 
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Kational Chiards, and resisted all importuiiities to resume it. He 
adhered inflexibly to this purpose, until all the sixty battalions 
oomposing it had signed a pledge to obey the law and their ge^ 
neral's commands in ftiture, and the Commnne had resolvod that 
a comx>any of the Paid Guard, conedsting of the old French Guards^ 
which had been most conspicuous in the mutiny, should be dis> 
banded. Upon these terms he consented to retain his post, much 
to the chagrin of the Jacobins, who hoped to deriye from th» 
difference the opportunity c^ supplanting him by a man more 
after their own hearts. 

The death of Mirabeau had caused the king to recur to the plan 
of evasion concerted with BouiU€. Concurrently with that, how<^ 
ever, he entertained other schemes. Montmorin proposed to him 
<me substantially the same as he had himself intrusted to Breteuil ;. 
and the Lameths, perhaps touched by a tardy remorse— for they 
owed their education to the bounty of the queen— likewise ten«> 
dered their counsels to him. All these plans Louis embraced^ 
and kept in operation at the same time. Montmorin, through the 
medium of M. Alphonse de Durfort, opened a communication 
with Galomie, who directed the emigrant court, in consequence of 
which an interview was held on the 20th Kay between the Em^^ 
peror of Germany and the Count d'Artois at Mantua. At thia 
interview it was arranged that 100,000 troops should be assembled 
on the different frontiers of France^ by Austria, the Empire, Sar»^ 
dinia, Switzerland, and Spain, to overawe the revolutionist^ and 
compel them to reinstate the king in his former authority. la 
the interim, the king was exhorted to banish the idea of leaving- 
Paris clandestinely, but, on the contrary, to profess unbounded 
zeal for the Revolution, and lavish every effort to render himself 
popular. This course coincided with the advice given him by the 
Xameths, and he had already in pari adopted it By his direo- 
tions Montmorin wrote a circular letter to all the ambassadovB 
of France at foreign courts, dated the 23d April 1791, wherein he 
instructed them to make known that the king most cordially 
acquiesced in the constitution which had been substituted for the 
old government of France, that he was perfectly free in all his 
actions, enjoyed complete happiness, and regarded as his wont 
enemies those who maintained the reverse. The very exaggera- 
tion of the language used in this celeb rated manifesto was con.- 
elusive of its utter fidseness ; but Louis XVI. had, in these houra 
of tribulation, brought himself to act with profound dissimulation 
and duplicity. The Assembly was in an ecstasy of joy upon re- 
ceiving a copy of the letter, and charged the president to wait 
upon Uie king with a numerous deputation, to return him thanks 
for 80 signal a proof of his condescension and love. In his addresn^ 
the president said, * The hydra of faction, sire, had a hundred 
heads ; you have struck off the last. I presume to say to your 
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majesty that you will be happy, for you have now secured the 
happiness of the people/ Louis replied, ' I am infinitely sensible 
of the justice which the National Assembly renders me. If the 
bottom of my heart could be read, only sentiments justifying the 
confidence of the nation would be found there ; every distrust 
would be banished ; we should all be happy/ 

His heart, nevertheless, beat with hopes and feelings of a very 
different nature. He had completed his preparations to depart 
for Montmedy, a fortress on the eastern frontier. So secretly 
were these conducted, that his most confidential counsellors were 
ignorant of them. Montmorin himself was. kept in the dark ; and 
fio little suspicion had he of any such design, that> on the occasion 
of an article in a newspaper asserting the contemplated flight of 
the king, he wrote, with the consent, and at the express order, of 
Louis, to the president of the Assembly, denying the allegation 
' on his responsibility, his head, and his honour/ So positive an 
assurance from him was deemed quite satisfactory, and all appre- 
hensions were quieted. The departure was at first planned to 
take place in May ; but at length the 15th of June was the day 
definitively fixed. The journey from Paris to Chalons was under 
the management of the queen, who employed in the arrangements 
a young Swedish officer, the Count de Fersen, who hxid. devoted 
himself with chivalrous gallantry to her service. From Chalons 
to Montmedy, Bouill6 was to provide escorts and relays of horses 
at the different stations. The day of departure was subsequently 
altered to the 19th, and again to the 20th, a postponement that 
proved disastrous. At half-past ten at night of the 20th June, 
the royal family retired as usual to rest, Lafayette took his leave, 
satisfied that all was safe, and the palace was hushed in repose. 
Instead of going to bed, the king, the queen, the Princess Eliza- 
beth, the princess -royaC ^^^ ^^ dauphin, with his governess^ 
Madame de Tourzel, assembled in a chamber which commu- 
nicated with one of the courts of the palace. From this they 
issued separately, accompanied by three Body Guards, who had 
been procured for the occasion. Madame Elizabeth and the prin- 
oess-royal left first, with one of the GFuards for a guide, followed at 
some distance by Madame de Tourzel with the dauphin. They 
proceeded to the comer of a street on the Petit Carrouzel, where 
they found a hackney-coach in waiting, driven by Fersen, dis- 
guised as a coachman, in which they immediately seated them- 
selves. They were shortly joined by the king with the second 
Ouardsman ; but after an anxious suspense of half an hour, there 
was no appearance of the queen. She had been the last to leave 
the palace, and as neither she nor the Ouardsman with her was 
acquainted with the streets of Paris, and not venturing to make 
inquiries, they had lost their way, and wandered far wide of the 
inark. At length they were obliged to ask direction, and finally 
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reached the destined spot without any accident, although they 
had passed close by Lafayette's carriage, surrounded by men 
carrying torches. The whole party being thus collected, Fersen 
drove to the gate of St Martin, a little beyond which stood a 
travelling carriage with six horses, under the charge of a pos- 
tilion. The transfer from one vehicle into the other was soon 
made: Fersen mounted the box, the postilion bestrided one of 
the leaders, the Guardsmen jumped up behind, the hacknoy- 
coach was left to its fate on the highway, and in a few minutes 
the illustrious fugitives were clear of Paris. 

At Claye, six leagues from Paris, Fersen left them, to provide 
for his own safety by a retreat to Brussels^ whither the Count de 
Provence and his consort had likewise directed their course. 
The Guardsmen were mounted on horseback, to serve as couriers, 
it having been arranged that one should keep in advance of the 
xjarriage at least two hours, to give notice of its approach. This 
^arrangement was in the sequel not attended to — ^an instance of 
-carelessness altogether unaccountable. Everything succeeded 
perfectly as far as Chalons, which was reached at five in the even- 
mg. Here the first mischaiice occurred. A detachment of troops 
under Choiseul and Goguelas had been posted at the bridge of 
Sommevelle since an early hour of the day to receive the king^ 
who was expected to arrive by two in the afteinaoon at the latest. 
The people both of Chalons and of St Menehould, between which 
the troops were stationed, took umbrage at their long stay ; and 
the National Guards collecting, began to threaten them with an 
•attack. It was in vain Choiseul represented that he was waiting 
to convoy a remittance of specie ; they disbelieved his assertion, 
and insisted upon his withdrawing. Fearing to excite a com- 
motion, which would be surely detrimental to the king, he judged 
it wiser to yield, and taking a cross cut through the country, fell 
back on Yarennes. This circumstance tended no dotibt to quicken 
observation. The king's carriage, when it drove into Chalons, 
was regarded with curious attention; and although the horses 
were changed with rapidity, Louis was recognised by an inha- 
bitant of the town, who hastened to apprise the mayor of his 
discovery. The mayor, fortunately, was a very indifferent revo- 
lutionist, and he persuaded the man that he must be mistaken. 
At St Menehould the same danger was incurred. . The son of the 
postmaster, Drouet by naine, had been present at the federation, 
and he at once knew the king, who very imprudently exposed 
his countenance at the window of the carriage. He did not 
venture, nevertheless, to give the alarm, as a strong body of 
troops lined the streets, the purpose of whose muster he intui- 
tively divined. He resolved, however, to follow the carriage, and 
have it stopped at the first opportunity. The next stage was 
Clermont^ which the king passed through without difiiculty. 

VOL. I. I 
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Beyond ClermoBt, the road separated into two — one leading to^ 
Yerdun, the oiher to Yarennes. The latter was tke route taken 
by the king. Drouet, who was in hot pursuit, Uiouglit Yerdun 
tiie most probable destination, and struck off into the road 
leading to it He would have thus missed his prey, but for an 
accidental encounter with a return postilion^ who in£Mined hira 
no carriage had passed that way. He accordhsgly divei^ged into a 
cross rofl^ which conducted Mm to Yarennes, where, by dint of 
diligence, he arri^^ before the king. He lost not a moment in 
adopting measures to arrest him. Hastening to the house of 
Sansse, procureur of the Ccnnmune, he ommiunicated his im- 
portant discovery to that functionary, who forthwith despatched 
messengers to cadi out the National Guards^ and to summon those 
Srom the neighbourii^ towns <^ Yerdun and Stenay. In the 
meantime, Drouet, with three or four resolute assistants— Among 
whom was a man named Billaud, afterwasds a chief ruler of hi 
coimUymen — ^proceeded to block up the bridge dividing the two 
parts of the town with overturned carts and carriages. On the 
other liand, the precautions taken to insure the safe passage of 
the king were most defective. A tro<^ of sixty hussars had be^i 
placed in the town, under the conmiand of an officer eighteen 
years of age, who was not made acquainted with the real object 
of his mission, but strictly enjoined to keep himself and his sol- 
diers constantly on the alert. The youth deemed it more plea- 
sant to repose at his lodgings, whilst the hussars were quartered 
in a barrack at some distance. Yarennes not being a post town^ 
•Sk relay of horses had been sent by Bouill^ to meet tlie king, but 
whicli, instead of being posted on the side of the town by whidi; 
he was to arrive, as had been arranged, was kept on the far side 
beyond the bridge. When Louis arrived, therefore^ about eleven 
at night, he found no horses ready for him at the place indicated, 
which was a farm-house at ihe entranoe of the town ; and seeing 
no person in the street, he and the qneen alighted to knock at the 
doors of the houses, in the hope of aroumng some of those ap- 
p(Hnted to assist them. Unable to obtain any favourable response, 
they returned to the carriage, and directed the postilions to drive 
across the bridge. At this moment Drouet with his party ap- 
peared, and civUly requested the travellers to accompany him to 
the house of the procureur, thai their passports might be exa- 
mined. Tito king saw no alternative but to acquiesce, as it was 
evident force would be used if he resisted. The carriage was ac- 
cordingly led to the procurcur^s, and Sausse himself coming out^ 
proposed that the party should descend and enter his house, 
whilst their horses were refreshed to continue the journey. No 
hint was given of the recognition, and the king thought it best to 
accept the invitation, considering it advisable to assume a con- 
fidence he was far from feeling. 
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The Natkmal Guards were speedily roused ; and such was tlie 
promptitude and ability displayed by Sauase, that tiie barrack of 
tke hussars was sarroniided before thoir juveaile commander 
was awakened from liis 8lu^g;ishne86 and cevid issue any orderk 
When Uns prerentive measure was taken, and a sufficient foret 
cc^ected round his house, Sausse ordered the tocsin to be soundod, 
whi^ hoing r^ieated from village to -village, in leas than two 
hours Yarennes was filled with several hundred men under arms. 
Throwing off the disguise he had hitherto maintained, lie now 
flady told the king he was known and arrested. Louis attempted 
to deny himself but he only provoked ainuse and reproaches. The 
queen interposed with an air of dignity. * If you recognise him 
for your king,' she said, * speak to him with Ihe respect you owe 
him.' The king, perceiving that further demaA was useless, 
avowed himself to those assembled in the room, and with simple 
and earnest ek>qnenoe appealed to them in behalf of himself and 
his &mily. He said that he had left Paris only to escape from 
thraldom, and to ascertain tlie true feelings of the nation ; that 
the happiness <»f his people was the first object of his solicitude, 
and that he w»8 prepared to make amy sacrifices to insure it. 
He offered to place luuieelf in the hands of the National Guards 
of Yar^mes, to be conducted by them to Montmody or any otlier 
town they chose, where he miglit have an opportunity of maturely 
revolving the constitution; and he intreatod, abov« all things^ 
not to be led back to Paris. His discourse made a sensible im- 
pression on all who heard it, and even Sansse was much affected; 
but he stated that it was now too late, liiat his own life would be 
forfeited if lie allowed the king to take any other route than that 
of Paris. Meanwhile, the huiraars under Choiseul and Goguelas 
made their appearance at the ^itranoe of Yarennes, and found 
their ingress barred by the Nationtd Guards. After some par- 
leying, however, they were admitted, and advancing into die 
town, drew up in front of Sausse's house. The lead^« entered 
it to learn the particulars of the event; and Ooguelas quickly 
coming out again, announced to the troops that the king and 
queen were forcibly detained in arrest. He ordered them to 
draw their swords, and declare they would be fiiiihful to their 
monarch. But they remained motionless, and answered him with 
shouts of Vitfe la nation/ A {nstol-sliot was fired at him, and he 
retreated wounded into the house. The hussars in barracks were 
still immured witliin their quarters ; their young commander had 
taken horse, and fied for his life. During the night, skilful pre^ 
parations were made to oppose Bouill^ in case he approached to 
rescue the king. Strong barricades were erected, cannon planted, 
and numerous bodies of National Guards disposed to arrest his 
progress. It was six in the morning before the defences were 
completed, and a sufiicient number of National Guards mustered 
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to escort the king on his return. At that hour a taesscnger from 
Paris gallopped into the town. 

' The king's evasion from the Tuileries had not been discovered 
until eight in the morning. Lafayette and Montmorin were the 
first apprised of it. Both were justly alarmed at the consequences 
to themselves : the first was exposed to the charge of connivance ; 
the latter to that of deliberate perfidy. Summoning his aides-de- 
camp, Lafayette charged them with written orders to pursue the 
king on the different routes, and cause him, if overtaken, to be 
arrested. He adopted the presumption that he had been carried 
off by the enemies of the nation, and this idea of an abduction 
was supported as the most appropriate to express the event. All 
Paris was in commotion as the news spread. The populace poured 
from the faubourgs, some proceeding to seize the barriers, to pre- 
vent egress from the city, others to beset the houses of La&yette 
and Montmorin, against whom the first ebullitions of rage were 
directed. The Assembly met, and showed itself fully equal to 
the emergency. With composure and dignity it assumed all the 
powers of the government. It summoned the ministers to the 
bar, and ordered them to put its decrees in execution as im- 
plicitly as if sanctioned by the king. It issued a proclamation, 
exhorting the people to observe order, and place confidence in its 
wisdom and capacity to guard the commonwealth from haim. It 
directed that the ambasi^ors of foreign powers should be made 
acquainted with the intention of the French nation to cultivate 
the existing relations of amity. It ordained that all the autho- 
rities, civil and military, should take a new oath of fidelity to the 
law and the nation ; and despatched commissioners into the de- 
partments to administer it, and superintend efficient measures to 
establish the authority of the Assembly. It confirmed the in- 
structions already issued by Lafayette, and confided to Rbmeuf, 
one of his aides-de-camp, its decree to seize and detain the person 
of the king. Laporte, intendant of the civil list, presented to it a 
memorial which liad been enclosed to him in a private note from 
the king. This memorial, wholly written in Louis's own hand, 
was read. It contained an exposition of the motives that. had led 
him to embrace the desperate expedient of flight. The language 
and tone of this document were unsuitable and undignified. It 
recapitulated all the wrongs and insults to which he had been sub* 
jecteid, beginniliig with the indecent triumph awarded to Necker 
in 17^. It ^traced the course of the Revolution with minuteness — 
dwelt upaa the sacrifices of the king, in his declaration of the. 23d 
June — exposed the disregard paid to the royal prerogative and 
dignity in the digegit of the constitution — denounced the niggardli- 
ness displayed in the apportionment of the civil list — and protested 
against the appropriation of the property of the crown. The 
spirit that animated this composition evinced the utter blindness 
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of the king's advisers to the real nature of the Revolution, and 
convicted Louis, under his own hand, of a continued course of 
hypocrisy. It was not difficult for the Assembly to reply with 
force and effect. In the counter-manifesto it published, it arro- 
gated for the first time the title of the Constituent I^ational 
Assembly, and claimed all the attributes of a sovereign conven- 
tion. Starting from such a point of view, it felt no difficulty in 
repelling the complaints of Louis; and with the advantage of 
temper and superiority, it rebuked him for his vain pretensions 
and frivolous regrets. 

Bomeuf had followed the right track, and arrived at Yarennes 
as the preparations were completed for the king's return. He 
delivered the decree of the Assembly to Sausse, which that per- 
sonage had already so well anticipated. The queen recognised 
the young aid-dc-camp, and called him to her. She reproached 
him for accepting such a mission, and indulged in a passionate 
outburst against Lafayette, upon whom she charged all their.mis- 
fortunes. Romeuf sought to appease her by assurances that both 
he and his general had entertained no expectation of being able 
to overtake the king, and that the latter was, in truth, far from 
being the enemy she seemed to suppose. ^He is, I say,* the 
queen exclaimed; *he has nothing in his head but the United 
States and the American republic. He will see what a French 
republic turns out. But, sir, let me see the decree you have 
brought.' Romeuf handed her a copy. 'The insolent wretches!' 
she cried, and threw the paper from her. It fell on the bed in 
which the dauphin and the young princess were sleeping; she 
snatched it up again, and flung it on the floor. ' It will pollute 
the bed of my bhildren !' she said with scorn and rage. Romeuf 
regarded her with an expression of sorrow and reproof, which she 
catching, checked herself, and resumed a befitting calmness.* 

BouiUe, meanwhile, was hastening up with forces to rescue the 
royal family, and already a vanguard of 100 hussars under Deslon 
had appeared at the outskirts of Varennes. Being refused access 
by the National Guards, Deslon demanded leave to enter alone, 
and receive orders from the king. His request was granted, and 
he was conducted to the presence of Louis. He found him in a 
state of stupor, and unable to comprehend what he said to him. 
He had to repeat three times over that Bouille was on the way 
with the regiment of Royal Allemand, and desired to know his 
wishes, before the prince awoke to the sense of his intimation, 
when he replied, * You may tell him I am a prisoner ; that I fear 

* The most interesting and authentic details of the flight of Louin XYL are to 
be found in * Weber's Memoirs,' which are enriched by two genuine contribu- 
tions—one from the prinoess-royal, afterwards the Duchess d'AngouIeme ; and 
the other from M. de Fontanges, Archbishop of Toulouse, who gathered the par- 
ticulars from the queen herself.— FWe Weber , vol. ii. pp. 63-1 46L 
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be can do nothing for me ; but that I request he will ido all he 
can/ The queen spoke to I>eslon in German, and complained 
hitter! J of the usage they had met with. Bhe still hoped to be 
relieved, and sought to delay the departure as long as possible; 
but the fatal moment came, and at ciglit o'clock the captives were 
led to their carriage, now turned towards Paris. The royiU family 
and Madame de Tourzel continued to occupy the inside, whilst 
the three Guardsmen wore bound on the box in front. The car- 
riage was escorted by National Guards on foot, replaced from time 
to time by detachments furnished by the towns and villages on 
the road. The progress was of course slow, and the journey most 
painful. Tlie weather was sultry, and the dust raised by the 
multitude of pedestrians filled the air to suffocation. B(»ide% 
taunts, insults, and menaces were proifered on all sides ; exciting 
apprehensions of the most gloomy character. Near St Mene- 
hould, an imprudent royalist, who had ventured to approach 
the carriage, and repeat some words of comfort to the king and 
queen, was seized and slaughtered before their eyes. It was late 
on the second day before they reached Chalons, and there they 
were met by three commissioners deputed by the Assembly to 
conduct them to Paris. These connnissioners were Bamave^ 
Latour-Maubourg, and Petion — all members of the C^ote-Gauche, 
but varying materially in sentiments. The two former were con- 
stitutionalists, but the first more ultra in his notions than the 
second, whilst the third was an avowed republican. Two of them, 
Bamavo and Petion, got into the cairiage with the royal family ; 
Madame de Tourzel removing into the chariot of Latour-Mau- 
bourg. The company of men whom they regarded with abhor- 
rence was naturally offensive and disagreeable to' the king and 
queen, and increased the irksomeness of their situation. Barnave, 
indeed, was respectful ; and soon an animat^'d conversation sprung 
up between him and Louis, in which the queen also joined ; and 
to their mutual surprise, they found many prepossessions on each 
side dispelled. The young patriot gained rapidly on the esteem, 
and almost the affection, of the queen ; and long before they 
reached Paris, she had begun to regard him in the light of a 
friend. He on his part was charmed by the frankness and good 
sense of the king, and, more than all, by the fascination of beauty 
in distress. Petion, on tlie other hand, behaved with great bruta- 
lity. He boasted of his republican predilections with indecent 
obtrusiveness ; and though knowing the exalted piety of the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, at whose side he sat, he spoke with contempt of 
religion. The princess rebuked him with spirit, and a curious 
dialogue ensued between them on the interesting topic of the 
truth of Christianity. In maintaining it, the princess delivered 
herself ^th an eloquence and fervour which disconcerted the 
cold rationalist) and put him to the blush. It was not only in 
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iiie opinions he. broached that he rendered himself obnoxious, 
but by the coarseness of his deportment and manners. He picked 
the bones of fowls with his teeth, and threw them out of the 
window, at the imminent risk of hitting the king on the face. 
Taking the little danpliin on his knees, he passed his fingers 
through the child's fair curly hair, and becoming heated in an 
argument, he pulled it roughly, and made the boy cry with pain. 
* Give mo my son,' the queen indignantly exclaimed ; *he is accuch 
tomed to kindness and respect, which unfit him for such fami- 
liarities!' Such the striking vicissitude of fortune, which had 
humbled the most absolute of monarchs, and subjected hun to 
the studied contumely of an upstart plebeian, elated by a sudden 
elevation which had turned his head and seared his heart. 

At Meaux, a detachment of the Parisian National Guard re- 
ceived the carriage. On the fifth day, the 26th of June^ the 
melancholy procession entered Paris, making a circuit to reach 
tJie route by the Champs Elysees, that the people might have a 
better oppc»i»inity of witnessiz^ the spectacle of their monarch 
led in captivity. The National Guards lined the way with arms 
reversed, as on a day of public mourning, and a dead stillness 
reigned ; for placards had been numerously posted with the words : 
Whoao applauds the king, ahaU he becUen with rods ; whoso insults 
Mm, shall be hanged. On approaching the palace, however, the 
crowd became threatening ; and it was with difficulty the guards 
resisted the pressure. When the carriage stopped in front of 
the great door, furious cries were raised, especiaUy against the 
queen ; and it required great exertions on the part of Lafayette 
BJid a deputation of the Assembly to get the royal family safely 
into the palace. The queen was the last to alight, and she was 
borne on the arms of two deputies, the Duke d'Aiguillon and 
the Viscount de Noailles ; whom, regai'ding as bitter enemies, 
she manifested distrust of their intentions, and reluctantly yielded 
herself to their protection. 

Thus ended the sad attempt of Louis XVI. to escape from 
bondage.* The scheme was well planned and successfully exe- 
cuted in what seemed its most difficult part — the undiscovered 
departure from Paris; and failed chiefly through the defect of 
vigilance' in the military commanders. Bouille ought to have 
been nearer the line of route in person ; for although the king 
was nine hours in Varennes, he had left it no less than two 
before Bouille reached that town, when all chance of effecting a 

* * The first time that I saw her majesty after the fatal catastrophe of the 
journey to Varennes, was just after leaving her bed. Her appearance was not 
much altered, but after the first words of kindness she addressed to me, she 
took off her cap and told me to remark the effect grief had produced upon hex 
hair. In a single night, it had turned as gray as that of a woman seventy jears 
old. I will not attempt to describe the sensations that oppressed me.'—Campan, 
voL ii. p. 149. 
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rescue was gone. All he could do in behalf of the king was- 
to write to the president of the I^ational Assembly, taking upon 
himself the entire blame of the enterprise.' The unfortunate issuo 
of the afiair is to be regretted, and even was so generally at the 
time ; by all, indeed, but the stern constitutionalists, who feared 
equally to see the king at the head of an army, and the Revolution 
pass into the hands of those who wished to uproot the monarchy. 
These formed, in reality, but a section of the Assembly placed 
between the two extremes of the Cote-Gauche ; the one consist- 
ing of temperate monarchists, the other of now declared repub- 
licans. This latter party was growing rapidly in force and &vour 
outside the walls of the Assembly, but within it was comparatively 
insignificant. Camus, Petion, Rewbell, and Kobespierre, were its- 
chief leaders. They strove zealously to turn the king's flight to 
account, and urged that he should be at once deposed and brought 
to trial. But the, majority was content to suspend him provi- 
sionally from the exercise of the royal power, appoint guards to 
keep incessant watch on him, the queen, and the heir-apparent,* 
and ordain a rigid inquiry into the circumstances of the evasion, 
from which Louis and Marie -Antoinette were not exempt, in 
order that criminal proceedings might be instituted against the 
guilty. The investigation in question was referred to seven of 
the standing committees. The king was thus constituted a close 
prisoner in the Tuileries, until the Assembly thought fit to de- 
clare what was to become of him. But whatever position might 
be hereafter assigned him in the State, it was clear that the royal 
authority could never, in his person at least, be so resuscitated 
as to uphold the fabric of government. Respect for the individual 
and for the office was alike lost, and no efforts, even of the con- 
stitutionalists, could avail to revive it. 

* This duty was most rijforously performed, the Ruaida keeping watch even 
in the bedchambers at night. After a time, on the king's remonstrance against 
the indecency of such a step with regard to the queen, the sentinel on her wa» 
posted in a small antechamber ; but the door of the bedroom was not allowed to 
be shut. * One night, after getting into bed, the queen was unable to sleep ; so, 
lighting a candle, she began to read. Her guard perceiving the light, entered 
the room, opened the curtains, and seated hirastlf familiarly on the bed, saying, 
'* I see you cannot sleep, let us have a chat ; It will be better for you than read- 
ing." 1 he queen restrained her indignation, and mildly remonstrated with him 
that it was hie duty to leave her in tTanqviiUty.'—Fontanges in Weber's Memairet. 
vol. il. p. 144. 
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CHAPTER V. 



WAR DECLARED AGAINST AUSTRIA — INSURRECTIONS OF THE 20tH JUNE 
AND 10th AUGUST — SUSPENSION OP THE KING — JULY 1791 TO 
AUGUST 1792. 

The immediate consequences of the king's flight, therefore, was 
a republican interregnum, in which the executive functions were 
performed by the National Assembly. This was a provisional 
state which parties sought to terminate to their respective advan- 
tage. The moderates of the Cot6-Gauche deemed the opportunity 
propitious for remodelling the constitution, and giving the crown 
aji enlarged sphere of action, whereby Louis XVI., who was willing 
to lose a great deal, would be sincerely reconciled to the Revolu- 
tion, and embrace it heartily. The constitutionalists thought that 
this cordial acquiescence would flow equally from the mere rein- 
statement of the king in the position he occupied previous to the 
evasion, and that the constitution, as already framed, ought to be 
maintained in its integrity. The repubUcanists, on tlie other 
hand, contended that Louis had clearly forfeited the crown by the 
intention he had manifested of leaving the kingdom and levying 
war on his people, and could regain it only by being purged of his 
meditated crime. Their views of annihUating monarchy would 
be well served either by subjecting the king to the ignominy of a 
public trial, which, even if it resulted in an acquittal, must denude 
liim of all future respect and authority; or by deposing him, and 
setting in his place a child with the proverbial weakness of a 
regency. The members of the Cot^Droit abstained from taking 
part in the discussions that arose between the sections of the 
popular party, and issued a declaration to the effect, that, viewing 
the monarchy as destroyed, they abjured further participation in 
the acts of iiie Assembly, retaining their posts only as sentinels, 
to watch and interpose when they might be of service to the king,, 
exposed as he was to the ruthless domination of rebellious sub- 
jects. It was better, perhaps, they should adopt this course, for^ 
had they appeared prominently in the first moments of excite- 
ment, they would have only aggravated and imbittered the dis- 
pute, and rendered the effbrts of those who opposed the republi- 
cans and Jacobins still more difficult. These latter were supported 
by all the force of the popular will, which had proved so powerful 
in every stage of the Revolution, and consequently wielded a for- 
midable influence. They were seconded by continual deputations 
from meetings and clubs, which appeared at the bar of the As- 
sembly, and presented addresses couched in the most violent 
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language, stigmatising Louis XYI. as a perjured and traitor chief, 
and claiming to have him judged by an appeal to the voice of the 
nation. 

The committees to which the subject had been referred, used 
unexampled diligence in making their report. They presented it 
on tlie 13th July. The declarations of the king and queen had 
been taken by three commissioners nominated by the AssemUy. 
The king stated tliat the outrage of the 18th April had finally 
determined him to leave Paris for a frontier town, to which he 
was also moved by the desire of ascertaining the real sentiments 
•of the country on the constitution, but that it had never been his 
intention to quit the kingdom. The queen confirmed this latter 
assertion, and generously acquitted all the assistants of any prior 
acquaintance with Uie scheme of evasion. Mugnet de Nanthon 
was the reporter of the joint committees ; and after detailing the 
principal circunvstances attending the flight of the king, he treated 
the question whether he had thereby rendered himself amenable 
to a criminal prosecution, which he solved in the negative, on the 
grounds that Louis XYL had not violated any law by departing 
out of Paris ; and that, even if he had, his person was inviolable. 
The chief culprit in the transgression he found to be BouiU^, who, 
he therefore proposed, should be impeached, together with several 
officers his accomplices. The rage of the republicans was un- 
bounded at these conclusions. Potion took the lead in denouncing 
the doctrine of inviolability, which he held compatible only with 
infallibility. He asked, 'Can a king commit imirder with im- 
punity ? Shall a Nero, or a Caligula, be allowed to indulge their 
savage propensities, and yet command our reverence?* Indignant 
cries interrupted hun, that it was not a Csosar, but Louis XYI., 
who occupied the throne. He continued, nevertheless, to argue 
upon the folly and viciousness of the proposition, the applause of 
the galleries sustaining him against the murmurs of the Assembly. 
Bobespierre followed in the same strain of reasoning, and sur- 
passed Potion in daring analogies and bitter anathemas. They 
wer» combated by Alexander Lameth, Duport, and Bamave; and 
^ter a debate of three days, the resolutions of the committees 
were adopted, and converted into decrees. But it was at the same 
time declared that the king should not be restored to the exercise 
of power until the completion of the constitutional act ; and to 
appease the republican party, three specific cases were particu- 
larised, in which the king should be deemed to forfeit the throne^ 
and be liable to impeachment for acts committed after such for- 
feiture. 

But this concession to popular clamour served rather to inflame 
than to mollify the passions of the democrats. During the three 
days of the debate, all the usual arts of intimidation were resorted 
to. Crowds collected in the various places of assemblage^ and 
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orators declaimed in gardens, squares, and afi tlie comers of 
streets, inciting the people to sedition and bloodshed. The Ja- 
cobin Club passed a resolution that it no longer acknowledged 
a king; and the Cordeliers, a kindred association, founded by 
Banton, editor of a revolutionary journal, published a notice 
that a patriotic band had enrolled themselves as tyrannicides, 
bound by oath to put to death all who should impede the growth 
of French liberty. But the Assembly opposing a courageous firm- 
ness to this riotous effervescence, and disregarding the threats 
tiras openly levelled at its freedom and independence, means 
were taken to foment an actual insurrection on the 17th July. 
"No secrecy was observed in the preparations, and the munici- 
pality had timely warning of the plan to be pursued. On this 
Sunday morning, different musters were to take place on the site 
of the Bastille, and other open loealiti^ within the city, from 
which they would mov^ to the field of federat\on, the Champ de 
Mara, and there sign a petition for the deposition of the king on 
the altar of the country. Tlie municipality immediately issued a 
proclamation forbidding the citizens to assemble in groups; but 
its authority was contenmed; and although pickets of the Na- 
tional Guards were stationed to prevent any crowd from congre- 
gating on the site of the Bastille, a vast multitude concentrated in 
streams on the Champ de Mars. Danton and Camille-Desmoulins 
appeared as the ruling spirits of the movement, and from the top 
of the altar delivered inflammatory harangues, directed equally 
against Louis XYI. and the National Assembly. A petition had 
been already prepared, drawn up by Brissot, himself a member of 
the Commune, and chairman of its committee of inquiry ; but it 
was set aside for another composed on the altar itself. In this 
the Assembly was told that it had exceeded its functions, belied 
the hopes of the nation, and adopted a decree which was illegal 
both in form and in substance ; consequently, it was exhorted to 
convoke a fresh Assembly for the trial of Louis XYL This peti- 
'tion, for such it was incongruously styled, being read, and very 
cordially approved, the multitude commenced to sign it at eight 
different points around the altar. In the midst of the pressure 
and tumult of this process, a woman, standing on the steps, sud- 
denly uttered a scream, and exdaimed that she was pricked in 
the foot from beneath. Search being made, two men wiere dis- 
covered under the altar, one of them an invalid soldier with a 
wooden leg. What their purpose might be was not asked ; they 
were hauled out^ pinioned, and carried before a police commissary 
of the section of the Gros-Caillon, who, finding no charge of crimi- 
nalitjr substantiated against them, refused to order their detention. 
The mob revolted against this decision, and vociferated for justice 
against two traitors to the nation. With arms in their hands, the 
bloodthirsty rabble soon proceeded from words to blows : one of 
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the unfortunate men, who vainly protested their innocence, was 
stabbed in a thousand places, and promptly despatched ; the other 
was hanged to a lamp-post, but the rope breaking, he fell to the 
ground adive ; thereupon his head was chopped oft' with a hatchet, 
and, with that of his comrade, hoisted on the end of a pike. These 
two horrible trophies were then borne into the city, and paraded 
through the streets by a horde of men, women, and boys, who 
were at length charged and dispersed by a detachment of the 
National Guards. 

Upon hearing of this atrocious deed, the municipality deputed 
three commissioners, accompanied by a battalion of the National 
Guards under Lafayette, to repair to the Champ de Mars, and 
endeavour, by remonstrance and persuasion, to dissolve the meet- 
ing. These commissioners entered into a friendly parley with the 
leaders of the people, who represented that they had met for a 
legal purpose, and nominated four, of their body to att^id the Com- 
mune, for the purpose of giving this explanation ; but in the mean- 
time, the National Guards were assailed with stones, and Lafayette 
was fired at by a villain named Foumier, commonly called the 
American, but fortunately without effect. The assassin was seized, 
as well as four others of the rioters ; but Lafayette, with magna- 
nimity, ordered the former to be released. Before the commis- 
sioners returned to the Hotel de Ville, the most alarming reports 
were circulated through the city. The mui-der of the two men 
was exaggerated into a more general slaughter, and the National 
Guards were said to be repulsed, and driven off the field by the 
Cordeliers and Jacobins combined. Moved by these sinister tid- 
ings, the National Assembly sent an injunction to the Commune 
to take proper steps for restoring public tranquillity. The Com- 
mime itself was in consternation, and urged by this message of 
the Assembly, the highest power in the State, it ordained, perhaps 
with some precipitancy, the proclamation of martial law. The 
red flag was unfurled in the Place de Grdve ; Bailly, with the 
whole municipal body, placed himself at the head of a large force 
of National Guards, and thus escorted, proceeded to the Champ 
de Mars. It was half-past seven in the evening before he reached 
the ground, which was still covered by a vast mass of people," 
comprising every age and either sex, engaged in different occu- 
pations : some crowded the steps of the altar to sign the petition ; 
some listened to the orators, who bawled from divers stations ; 
some danced carmagnoles to the patriotic tune of Ga Ira; others 
bmndished sticks, pikes, swords, and howled execrations against 
king, Assembly, and Guards ; the burly figure of Danton towered 
as the presiding genius of the scene. The appearance of the 
mayor and the troops, with the red flag fluttering in advance, 
threw this motley assemblage into the fiercest rage. All rushed 
forward, and drowning the voice of the mayor, who summoned" 
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them, in terms of the law, to disperse, with shouts and yells of 
fury, thi'ew among the Guards a rattling volley of stones. One 
ruffian took deliberate aim with his musket at Bailly, and killed a 
isoldier immediately behind him. Lafayette ordered his men to 
iire, but first in the air, to try the eifect of intimidation. This 
harmless discharge was laughed at, and only tended to exasperate 
the people yet more; they continued to hurl stones and other 
missiles, and many of the troops were seriously wounded. Then 
the word was given to fire in earnest, and some twenty of the 
insurgents were stretched on the field. The Guards now gave 
way to resentment and the heat of combat ; they charged into 
the ranks of the flying mob, and executed a terrible massacre. 
Accounts vary as to the number slain, ranging from thirty to 
several hundreds ; but it is sufficient that the butchery was con- 
siderable, and the populace most effectually cowed.* 
' Thus was the triumph of the constitutionalists secured at the 
expense of blood, which was one day to be fearfully avenged. 
The event caused a decisive rupture in the popular party. Bar- 
nave and the Lameths had now attained that degree of superio- 
rity which prepared them to side with power, and to deprecate 
violence of speech or action. They joined, therefore, in a coali- 
tion with Lafayette, and even with Malouet and the remains of 
Necker's party. Seceding from the Jacobin Club, they founded 
one in opposition, called the Feuillant, by means of which they 
sought to consolidate their influence. They were also in intimate 
correspondence with the king, especially Bamave, whom Louis 
consulted on every step he took. Thus in the ascendant, it was 
natural they should recoil from the extreme opinions they had 
hitherto professed, and be disposed to reconsider a constitution 
which reduced the executive power within such narrow limits. 
A committee had been already appointed to revise the constitu- 
tional decrees, which had been passed in no settled form, and to 
embo^ them in one act or digest. Through it modifications 
might be proposed, but there were serious difficulties in the way 
of their adoption. In the first place, Bamave, the Lameths, and 
Duport, durst not venture to risk their popularity too far ; and 
secondly, the royalists and the republicans were equally averse 
to any improvements that might give a promise of stability to 
the «onstitution, for both looked to its speedy overthrow in dif- 
ferent senses. Under these circumstances, it was arranged that 

* Scarcely any event in the Revolution is so variously related as this affair of 
the Champ de Mars. No two authorities agree, and it is difficult for the histo- 
rian to gather the truth from the distorted and contradictory statements on 
either side. The records of the National Assemhly differ from those of the 
Commune, and the newspapers of the day give conflicting accounts. In the 
edaircisgemens historiques appended to the first volume of Madame Roland's 
Memoirs, sundry original papers are foand throwing light on the subject, and 
also in the like appendix to Bailly, vol. i. 
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the snggestions of alteration should not come from the committee 
of revisal, but that Malouet should arraign its report, and con- 
demn such of the provisions as most closely trenched on the royal 
prerogative, when Bamave was to answer him with an indignant 
refutation as to many of his objections, but allow that some of 
them were well-founded, and indeed so s^-evident, that it was 
always intended to obviate them. But this strata^^^em fi&iled^ 
through the pervetseness of the Cot^Droit.* The 2^ membeis 
who had agned the declaration to take no part in tlie proceedings 
of the Assembly, refused to forego this detenninatton, and the 
modifications could not be oarried witliout the aid of their votes. 
It was necessary, accordingly^ to abandon the project, and let thd 
constitution be ratified wkh all its imperfectioBs. When, there- 
fore, Malouet made his purposed speech, he was assailed with 
cries of Orders and compelled to descend from die tribune, on the 
ground that it was not competent for any member to dispute the 
wisdom of the constitutional articles. Scnne of minor significance^ 
nevertheless, were altered, and the month of August was almost 
wholly consumed in debates on questions connected with the 
constitution. 

One of the most important of these occurred on the manner in 
which the constitution, when once finally decreed, might be here- 
after altered. In the solution of this problem, the Assembly 
evinced a high sense of its own fitness and sagacity, by deciding, 
that although the nation had an inalienable rig^ to change its 
constitution, such right should not be exercised until after three 
successive legislatures had agreed in proposing alterations, the 
propriety of adopting which was to be detenmned by an assembly 
of revision, composed of the fourth leg^lature, and 249 additional 
members specially delegated for that object As each legislature 
was to be elected for two years, this provision lied the nation to 
the constitution for at least six years, whatever faults <»r vices it 
might be found to have when put to the test of practice. The 
idea was preposterous of thus binding the future, especially in 
an era of innovations ; but it shows the settled conviction of its 
authors, that they had produced a work so regenerative, and so 
capitally efficient, tliat it ought to be fenced by guarantees against 
sudden changes before it had at least been secured a £Eur trial. 
They might also plead, in justification of such apparent presump- 
tion, several precedents of similar immutability weaved into the 
laws of nations both ancient and modem. Malouet exposed the 
incon«stency and inutility of such a restriction, but his observa- 
tions passed unheeded. The mode of presenting the constitutional 

* The circumetances attending this singnlar affair are related by Bertrand de 
Molleville in his AnnalB, vol. iv. p. 299; and also in a letter from the Ck>mit de 
Gouvemet, dated the 26th August 1/91, to Bouill^, inserted in the memoirs <tf 

the latter, p. 282. 
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act for the acceptanoe of the king aJso occaaoned a 'warm dia- 
cussioii. Tlie question waa, whetlier bo should givo a simple and 
pore acceptation, or be allowed to exercise a discretion as to the 
whole or any part. It was clear that if he had no freedom of 
<^tion in the earlier stages of the Bevolution, he could scarcely 
hope to enjoy any now. Still, the subject was debated with an 
earnestness as great as if it were really of vital interest. In truth,, 
the constitutionalists wished, for its effect both on foreign powers 
and on domestic parties, that the sanction of Louis XVI. should 
appear to be given voluntarily, and free from all constraint; with 
which view tlicy proposed that he slu>uld be set completely at 
liberty, and invited to go wherever he chose, to ponder at leisure 
the constitutional act, and embrace it, or not, accordmg to his real 
conviction. Robospicire was indifferent to Uiis consequence. Ho 
thought Louis ought to be very grateAil for being appointed king 
at al^ since he deemed his title rested on this very statute of the 
constitution. In plain words, he said the question for his consi- 
deration was — * Here the French nation offers you the first throne 
in the w<»'Id; will you accept it or not! Do you choose to be 
king of the French, as we incline to nominate you !' He con- 
cluded, therefore, tliat the pretence of bidding him go at large to 
make up his mind was sheerly absurd. Tlie Assembly, never- 
theless, decreed that Louis should be liberated from every sem- 
blance of restraint ; be requested to appoint his own guards ; and 
if, after due deliberation, he }rielded to the desire of the nation,, 
be intreated to prescribe the ceremony of giving his solemn 
adhesion to the oonstitution, and inviolable engagement to up- 
hold it. 

On Saturday the 3d of S^)tember, the great charter of French 
liberty was for the last time read aloud in the Assembly, and a 
deputation of sixty members appointed to bear it to the king. 
Upon receiving it, Louis intinuuted his intention to remain in 
Paris^ and continue the services of the National Guards about his 
person. The palace and garden of the Tuileries were immediately 
thrown open, and the king again ostensibly rendered master of 
his movements. On the foUowing day, the galleries leading to 
the royal chapel were early filled by sympathising partisans, wh<v 
when the king and queen appeared, saluted them with enthu- 
mastic cries of Vive le roi! Vive la reine! Frequently, during 
divine service, such expressions of loyalty and attachment were 
heard bursting irrcpressibly fortli, and jarring the strains of the 
sacred music. Such proofs of zeal and sympathy in his distress 
were doubtless consolatory to the heart of the king ; and he had 
need of encouragement in tliis trying moment of his fate. He 
was plunged in the most cruel perplexity. His conscience and 
his reason botli revolted at the constitution, yet he must needs 
accept it; and not only accept it^ but feign a satisfaction — assumo 
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the mask of gladness, to disguise his true aversion. Montmorin 
and Malouet urged him to take courage, and refuse his assent to 
several articles of the charter; Bamave and the Lameths be- 
sought him to give an imqualified consent to the whole ; and in 
this opinion letters from the emperor seconded them. After a 
decent interval of hesitation, for it could scarcely be called deli- 
beration, Louis resigned himself to enact the pageant imposed 
upon him. On the 13th of September he wrote a letter to the 
president of the Assembly, intimating that he 'accepted the con- 
stitution, and engaged to maintain it at home, defend it from all 
attacks abroad, and cause it to be executed by all the means it 
placed in his power ;' and that, as he deemed his solemn accept- 
ance should be given in the place where the constitution itself 
liad been matured, he would attend in the Assembly the following 
day at noon. Reiterated plaudits accompanied this announce- 
ment, and Lafayette hastened to take advantage of the general 
exultation. He moved that all persons in custody -on account 
of the king's departure should be set at liberty ; that all proceed- 
ings instituted with reference to the events of the Revolution 
should be stayed ; and that the use of passports should be aban- 
doned, leaving locomotion free in and out of the kingdom. His 
proposition was adopted by acclamation, and a deputation named 
to wait upon the king and thank him for his letter. To this 
deputation Louis replied in touching terms ; and pointing to the 
queen, who entered the apartment with her son and daughter, 
said, * My wife and children are here, and they partake my sen- 
timents.' The queen advanced, and gave a personal assurance 
of the cordiality with which she shared the constitutional prin- 
ciples of her consort. The members of the deputation retired, 
enchanted with the benignity of the royal declarations. 

It was debated in the Assembly after what fashion the king 
should be received. It seemed fitting that the ceremonial should 
indicate the altered relations of the executive and the constituent 
power ; wherefore these legislators resolved, that it became their 
dignity to retain their seats and hats whilst the king stood unco- 
vered before them. A chair was placed for him on the left of 
the president's, both being covered in the same manner with 
velvet and fleurs-de-lis. The king entered, shorn of every deco- 
ration save the Cross of St Louis, the Assembly having only the 
day before abrogated all other orders. He placed himself in the 
chair allotted for him, and then rising, spoke briefly thus : — 

* Gentlemen, I have come solemnly to consecrate my accepts 
ance of the constitutional act. I swear, in consequence, to be 
faithful to the nation and to the law, to employ all the power 
delegated to me in maintaining the constitution decreed by the 
Constituent National Assembly, and to cause the laws to be exe- 
cuted. I pray that this great and memorable epoch be a har- 
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fiinger of the re-establishment of tranquillity and union, and that 
it become the pledge of the happiness of the people, and the pro- 
"Sperity of the empire.' 

When he resumed his seat, the hall resounded with applause 
for soTOral minutes. The president, Thouret, replied in an ora- 
tion, wherem he extolled the people of France and the National 
Assembly for the virtue and fortitude with which they had vin- 
dicated the cause of liberty, and congratulated Louis XYI. upon 
being chosen by so great a nation to be its monarch. Fresh 
acclamations rang — ^the Assembly broke up — and the members 
crowding round the king, escorted him in triumph to the palace.* 
Universal joy prevailed ; Paris was illuminated for two successive 
nights ; the theatres and places of amusement were thrown open 
to the public; Louis and the queen took part in the enjoyments, 
and appeared at the Opera and the Theatre-Fran^ais amid the 
cheers of the audiences. All augiiries were auspicious at this 
happy time of national entrancement : the clouds of doubt were 
■dispelled; the hopes of the most sanguine were realised; and 
France was glorious, regenerated, and free. 

The mission of the National Assembly was fulfilled, and it had 
nothing left but to die with dignity. The elections under the 
new constitution had been ordered to take place between the 
26th of August and the 5th of September, and the deputies of the 
new legislature began to arrive at Paris. The opening of the 
session was fixed for the 1st of October. Through an imprudent 
disinterestedness, the Assembly had proscribed its own members 
from being eligible to be elected, and the destinies of France were 
consequently about to be intrusted to a perfectly new race of 
men, chosen during the fever of democratic excitement caused 
by the flight and suspension of the king. Before the day of its 
dissolution, nevertheless, the Assembly performed an important 
act of sovereignty. A territory in the very heart of France, com- 
prehending the districts of Avignon and the Comtat-Venaissin, 
had been long ago ceded to the Pope, and was governed under 
his authority. Since the commencement of the Eevolution, it had 

* How much this effort cost the king, may be judged from the following anec- 
dote, related by Madame Campan :— • The queen had been present at this sitting 
in a private box. On her return, I had remarked her absolute silence, and her 
profoundly mournful expression. The king came into her apartment through 
the interior of the palace ; he was very pale, and his features greatly altered ; 
the queen uttered a cry of astonishment at seeing him thus. I thought he was 
ai ; but what was my grief when I heard this unfortunate monarch exclaim, as 
he threw himself into a chair, and covered his eyes with a handkerchief: '* Ail 
is lost ! Ah, madame, and you have been a witness of thi9 humiliating scene I 

Alas ! have you come to France to see" His words were choked by sobs ; 

the queen threw herself on her knees before him, and pressed him in her armti. 
I remained, not from any blameable curiosity, but through a stupor which ren- 
dered me incapable of judging what I ought to do. The queen said to me, " Oh, 
«n, go !" in a tone which seemed to express: *• Don't remain a spectator of the 
IHrostration and despair of your sovereign." *—3IemoirSf vol. li. p. 107. 
VOL. I. J 
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been the theatre of savBge warfare between ihe different pajHoes- 
into which its inhabitants were diyided. The patriota and the 
papalistB alternately gained the upper hand, and terrible atro- 
cities marked their respective tiim^phe. In <»ie night the former 
massacred sixty-three persons in the prison of Avignoin, among 
whom were thirteen women, in revenge for the murder of one 
of their leaders in the church of the Cordelii^rs. It was necessary, 
for the peace ai the country, thai an end should be put to these 
troubles, and the easiest mode of so doing was to incorporate the 
t^ritory in that of France. The minority of the inhabitants 
undmibtedly desired this amalgamation ; for they claimed to be 
French, and had several times petitioned to be acknowledged as 
such ; bttt the Assembly had hitherto regained from acce&ig to 
their importunities. It now, however, deemed the time come &r 
taking this step ; and it decreed that henceforth Avignon and the 
Oomtat belongisd to France, promising the Pope an indemnity for 
his loss. On the 30th of September, the last sitting was held. 
The king again attended, and delivered a i|«ech replete with 
benevolent sentiments and judidons exhortations. The president 
responded in a pompous harangue ; at the end of which, turning 
to the galleries, he cried in a loud tone, 'The Constituent Assem- 
bly dedares that its task is accomplished, and that it now ceases 
to exist' 

Thus closed this famous Assembly, which had operated so pro- 
digious a change in the monarchy of France in the course of two 
years. Actuated fix)m the first by a pure desire to establish 
liberty on a jBrm and secure basis, it had been driven, by the very 
atteD^)ts m^e to thwart it, far beyond what was necessary to 
attain that object. Long threatened by the power of the crown, 
and in constant dread of it, in its latter days it had to contend 
against the popular passions it had itself contributed to arouse 
and foster. Such is the invariable course of a great revolutionary 
movement. Enlightened and moderate men are first in the van, 
but they are not heard, because they wield the weapon of reason 
only; they must aj^peal to stronger motives, and intimidate or 
coerce. To do so where appropriate institutions are wanting^ 
material force is requisite; and these philosophic innovators 
must make common cause with demagogues to incite the massesL 
When these allies begin to conquer, tiiey also begin to quarrel: 
the first are content with temperate success, and would pause; 
the latter are only the more eager for fresh spoils, and assail with 
increased energy. From friends, they become enemies ; eventual 
moderation is a^ greater crime than the primary resistance ; and 
popular wrath is more bitter against what are denned deserters 
than against open foes. And Ihese so-called deserters are power^ 
less : repudiated by their early antagonists, who enjoy and insult 
their distress, they have lost the dangerous support they had been 
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moved to invoke ; aad have no option but to pioceed with the 
onward march, or be trodden under foot This result had been 
already strikingly exemplified in the French Bevcdution, and 
many of the anient reformers of 1788 were hopeless exiles in 
1791. 

The emigraats at Coblentz were^ nevertheless, in high spirits 
at this penod. Although the Bmperor Leopold had taken no 
steps to put in execution the agreement concerted with the Count 
d'Artois at Mantua, he had, in August, held a meeting with the 
king of Pnissia at Pilnitz, and, in conjunction with that monarch, 
issued a declaration of sympathy with the king of France, and 
offering to concur with other powers in an armed interference on 
his be^df. This, it must be confessed, fell far short of the expec- 
tations formed by the Count d'Artois and Bouill6^ who were both 
present at this interview of the great German potentates ; but still 
they had hopes of deriving considerable advantages from it. The 
emperor was less inclined than the king of Prussia for a hostile 
demonstration, since he entertained a grSftter dread of the resist- 
ance the people of France could make to an invasion. The 
emigrants scouted the idea of any suoh resistance^ and maintamed 
that the enterprise would be simply a march to Paris : nor did 
this confidence seem altogether misplaced at the time. Bouill6 
was well aware how utterly disorganised the French army was; 
and now that nearly all the officers had emigrated, he viewed it 
aa a mere undisciplined rabble. The king of Prussia inherited 
from his great proiecessor what he and others thought the finest 
army in the woidd, and he was elated with the prc»pect of em- 
ploying it, as he had but recently done in Hcdland, to crui^ 
audadouB rebeli^ and possibly to win for his crown some coveted 
acquisitions. A vast scheme of ambition opened upon his imagi- 
nation. Thifi principal object of the conferences at Pilnitz was 
to plan a second robbery of Poland, and he had secured for 
himsdf a very fair share of the plunder ; a few provinces more 
on the south and west would form an acceptable addition. Fre- 
deride William, therefore, was fully bent on carrying the decla- 
raticm out to 'its expressed intent; whilst Leopold, more pacific 
in his temperament, wavered, and shrank from committing him- 
self to the dangers of a war. He thought, at least, t^t the 
resources of negotiation should be exhausted before that despe- 
rate alternative was embraced. Another sovereign, at the same 
time, burned to draw the sword against constitutional France, 
Vhom these confederated spoliators looked upon as a madman, 
and refused to hearken to his proposals. This was Gustavus III. 
of Sweden ; a prince who, though very far from being positively 
insane, was possessed with the vagaries of a knight-errant of old. 
He had pledged his vows to Marie- Antoinette, whom he had 
idolised in the meridian of her beauty, and he panted to do battle 
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as her champion. Catherine of Bussia^ wily and prescient, nur- 
tured his enthusiasm, and promised him an auxiliary force of 
18,000 Muscovites to aid in a descent on the coast of France. She 
was also very urgent with Austria and Prussia to take up arms ; 
for she foresaw the convenience to herself of engaging all her 
neighbours in a distant war, whilst she was left at liberty to 
pursue her own measures with Poland and Turkey. She was 
lavish, consequently, in her promises of contributions of men and 
money, but entertained no intention of fulfilling them. Assuredly, 
she had no serious purpose of joining in the quixotic enterprise 
of Gustavus, yet she appeared very eager in the cause, and pre- 
vailed on Spain, then mistress of some disposable wealth from 
her transatlantic mines, to undertake to furnish a subsidy for the 
equipment of his fleet and army. In the spring, therefore, he 
was prepared to leave his kingdom, and, like another Bollo, seek 
his fortunes on the shores of Normandy; whilst, peradventure, 
his ally, Catherine, appropriated Finland, on which she had her 
eye, and so anticipated her grandson in the seizure of that ex- 
tensive province. But his destiny was differently ruled. He had 
humbled the nobility of Sweden by a species of revolution to the 
profit of royalty, and they plotted to take his life. He was assas- 
smated at Stockholm on the 16th March 1792. 
V England was the only power of any weight in Europe which 
held wholly aloof from the proposed combination against the 
French Bevolution. Pitt, her prime minister, wisely judged that 
he had no reason to interfere in the domestic concerns of another 
country; whilst the British people generally — ^themselves inthe en- 
joyment of a constitutional liberty— sympathised with the French 
in their efforts to establish a free form of government. They 
overlooked the excesses which sometimes stained these efforts, 
regarding them as inseparable from a popular rising agidnst des- 
potism, incidental only to a first delirium, and soon to terminate 
in a settled system of order. Such was the light in which both 
the government and the people of England were disposed to 
regard the Bevolution ; and it was not until subsequent atrocities 
alienated and shocked opinion, that it became a subject of alarm 
and horror in that country. Thus at the period of the acceptance 
by Louis XVI. of the constitution, no foreign power was actually 
in arms to reinstate him in his old authority, nor had any, except 
Bussia and Sweden, even withdrawn their ambassadors from 
Paris. Yet did the emigrants indulge in the most senseless brar 
vadoes. Their ranks were continually swelled by fresh recruit^ 
from France, for the mania of emigration was spreading wider 
and wider ; and they mustered on the banks of the Bhine a force 
of from 12,000 to 15,000 men, chiefly cavalry. They openly pro- 
claimed that the kingf s acceptance was wrung by compulsion ; that 
no credit was due to it ; and that he was, in fact, dethroned ; consc- 
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quently, the Ck)nnt de Provence claimed to exeixiise the fonctions 
of regent with regard to foreign powers. It was dangerous for 
Louis to comnmnicate with his brothers ; yet he contrived to do 
so from time to time; and he earnestly conjured them to remain 
quiescent, as any hostile attempt on their part would only render 
his situation more perilous. It was with some difficulty he per- 
suaded them to forego a scheme for getting possession of Stras- 
burg, which he happily learnt in time to prevent its realisation. 
He even exhorted the emperor to prohibit the emigrants from 
collecting in arms on the German frontier, which that monarch, 
in his wish to avert a war if possible, actually did, but without 
any effect.* Thisy disregarded his orders, ais well as those of the 
Electors of Treves and Mayence, in whose territories they had 
chiefly settled, and to whom they caused infinite trouble and 
annoyance. 

The new Legislative Assembly met on the 1st of October. Ita 
composition was necessarily more democratic than that of its 
forerunuOT and creator. There were no royalists or monarchists 
within it, but simply defenders of the constitution, and partisans 
of a republic. The designations of the rival clubs, which had 
wholly influenced the elections, distinguished also these two par- 
ties : the first were called the Feuillans, the latter the Jacobins ; 
and they formed respectively the Cot6-Droit and the Cot^-Gauche 
of the Assembly. But as in the Constituent^ so in the Legislative 
Assembly, the Cot6-Gauche was divided into two sections, of which 
the more brilliant and numerous was that of the Girondhis. This 
appellation was derived from its principal members being repre- 
sentatives of the department of La Gironde, men of eminent abili- 
ties and acquirements, who contemplated the establishment of a 
republic as the most rational form of government^ but were not 
disposed to subvert the existing order of things suddenly, much 
less violently: acting rather as keen observers and stem cen- 
surers, they awaited the result of the experiment about to bo 
' tried, ready to take advantage of errors or circumstances. They 
included an extraordinary array of talent: Vergniaud, Guadet, 
Gensonn6, Isnard, Condorcet, Brissot, were all endowed with 
superior faculties calculated for the arena of a popular and de- 
liberative assembly. Vergniaud, above all, was the most accom- 
plished orator produced by the Revolution. The other section of 
the Cot6-Gauche was more extreme in its tendencies, and was led 
by Chabot, Bazire, Merlin, and Couthon, all violent democrats. 

* BouilU says that the king being informed of the project against Strasburg, 
' employed orders, and even intreaties, to stop the emigrants from executing it, 
or from taking any act of hostility. For this purpose he sent to the princes his 
brothers the Baron de Viomenil and the Chevalier de Coigny, who communi- 
cated to them in his name his disapproval of the arming of the French nobility, 
to which the emperor opposed all possible obstacles, but which continued in 
spite of him.'— JMemoin, p. 316. 
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The leaders of the oonstitutionftliats were YauManc, DuniaG^ and 
Bamond, who, besides being inferior in talents to their opponents, 
laboured nndor the disadvantage of having to uphold a work in 
the force and virtue of whidii they had tb^o^^ves but little faith, 
and which was an object of sarcasm to both republican and rojalist. 
Kevertheless, at the first moment of Qeiivocation» the Aseranbly 
professed a profound respect for the o<»stitutioi&; it was borne in 
solemn processi<»k into the hall, and deposited upon the table : 
the whole of the members stood up, and took the oath prescribed 
by it— <to live free, or die* — and afterwards they swore individually 
to maintain it aa decreed by the OonstitBent Assembly, and to 
suffer no infringement of it. But they manifested their real spirit 
by the very finM^ act after the election of a president and secre- 
taries. This was to brush away the last remnant of what was 
called feudality, which had been spared by the Constituent — ^the 
titles of sire and inajesty left to the long. These they abolished ; 
but repenting such precipit9.te hostility towards Louis XYI^ who 
took the indignity in high dudgeon, and declared, in consequence, 
that ho would not open the session in person, they next day re- 
voked the decree^ and the king repaired to the Assembly on the 
7th. He was received very &.vourably, and deUvered a speech 
which provoked great applause. He &xh<Mrted the deputies to 
apply themselves with earnestness in the adoption of measures 
to restore puhlie traaquilfity, consolidate carder in the finances, 
impart force to the laws, and guarantee security to property. He 
informed them that he had notified his acceptance c^ the consti- 
tution to foreign powers, and that he relied confidently upon the 
continuance of amicable relations with them. He concluded by 
impressing upon them -the necessity of harmony and union be- 
tween the executive and legislative powers, to insure the success 
and stability of the constitution. 

There is no doubt Louis was perfectly sincere at this juncture in 
wishing to give full e£Scacy to the constitution, and fiuthfolly test 
its practicability. He had, indeed, no other alternative, for it was 
the only shield of protection that remained to him. By causing 
it to be reeq^ected, he at least secured himself on the throne^ and 
however iricsome his changed position might be, he couM console 
himself with the h(^e of amelioration. Opinion ns%ht take a 
&vourable turn, and he be reinstated in a fiur share of audiority 
through a spontaneous reaction.* This was the cherished a^i- 

* Louis expressed his sentiments very frankly to Bertrand de Molleyille upon 
bis appointment to the ministry of marine. * *' I do not regard," he said, ** this 
constitution aa a maeter-pieoe— very far from it ; I am of opinion that it has very 
great defecta» and that if I had been at liberty to make observations upon it, 
advantageous reforms might have been introduced. But now it is too late ; I 
have sworn to accept it such as it is; I must, and will, keep my oath—the mora 
so that I believe the strictest execution of the constitution is the surest means 
of making known to the nation and convincing it of the ahaiiges that ought to 
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ration of his heart, for the idea of owing has restoration either to 
the emigrants or to foreign powers was painfiil and abhorrent to 
him. Nevertheless^ however gennine his own intentions^ he was 
still controlled hy &tal advisers, who led him eontinnally astray ; 
and, moreover, a eoml»natioii of untoward drcomstances almost 
inextricably entangled his situation. The want of foresight in 
the constitntioBalists recoiled disastronsly t^n him. Their vadn 
parade of disinterestedness in the self-denying ordinance as to 
re-election, had filled the new legislatixre with enemiee and repub- 
licans, and instead of conceiving a jnst alarm, with the same blind 
folly they now abandoned the civil and military command of 
Pans, j^iilly and Lafayette both thought fit to resign their posts^ 
on the ground that, as the eonstitution was completed, their several 
missions were fulfilled. The command of the National Guards was 
confided to six legionary chiefs, who exercised it in rotation ; the 
appointment of a new mayor was vested in the secticms of Paris. 
Olie constitutionalists proposed La&yette as a candidafte; the re- 
publicans started Potion. Through an infatuation which is scarcely 
crediHe, the court favoured the latter ; and not only favoured him, 
but supported him by a considerable outlay of money. Thiis was 
the result of the intense hatred indulged by the queen against 
La&yette, and of her passion to retaliate upon those she con- 
sidered the authors of all the calamities that had befedlen the 
throne. P6tion carried the election by a large majority; and 
bitter cause had she, in her J^ture hours of sorrowful ruminatiou, 
to bewail his success.* 

be made in it. I have, or can have, no other plan bat this, from whiofa I will 
a^uredly not deviate* and I expect my miaistezs will conform to it." Bertrand 
asked if the opinion of the qneen was confoimaUe to his. ** Quite so," the king 
xepUed ; *' she will teU you so herself." He then proceeded to see t^e qneen, who 
thus addreesed him : *' The king has made known to you his intentions relative 
to the constitution ; do you not think that the only plan to follow is for him to 
be faithful to his oath ?^ ** Tes, certainly, madame," he answered. ** Well, 
then, be aasozed/* she said, ** we shall adhere to it. Let us take courage, M. 
Bertrand ; I hope that, with patience^ firmness and perseverance, all is not yet 
lost."* '—BertrancTi Private Memoirs ^ vol. L p. 214; English edition. 

* *■ The oonrt itself, detesting IS. de Lafayette, and fearing, above aU, his 
amibition and intrigues, openly favoured P6tion. ** M. de Lafayette," said the 
.queen to me on this occasion, '* only desires to be mayor of Paris, with the view 
of being soon after mayor of the palace. Potion is a Jacobin and a republican, 
but he is a fool, incapable of ever being the leader of a party. He will be a 
nullity of amagror ; besictes, it is possible that the knowledge of the interest we 
take in his election may bring him over to the king."'— ferJramTf Anncds, voL 
y. p. 106. 

Madame Campan, a good authority on such a snliject, thus painis the feelings 
of the court at this period. * The spirit of the aristooratio party tended to prefer 
the worst, even the Jacobins, to the establishment of the constitutional laws : 
and it was apprehended that an acceptance bearing any other character than 
that of constraint would be a veritable sanction, capable of maintaining the new 
government. Disorders the most terrible appeared preferable, because they sup- 
ported the hope of a total change ; and when those not in the secret of the court 
testified the terror inspired by the popular societies, the initiated replied that a 
sincere royalist ought te (dieriiah the Jacobins.'— -YoL ii. pp. 163-4. 
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The clubs kept Paris and all France in constant tnrmoil. The 
Jacobin Club was rapidly gaining a prepondei-ance which threat- 
ened the existence of every other power in the State. The 
Girondins belonged to it, but their cultivated minds were not 
adapted for so demagogical a theatre ; they could not stoop to 
flatter the mob, nor could they suit their language to its tastes. 
The man who swayed this club, and exercised despotic authority 
in it, was one of the most revolting characters in history — ^Maxi- 
milian Bobespierre. Against talents, virtues, valour, this person- 
age prevailed by dint of an envious implacable cynicism, which 
detracted from all merit, preserved him from the touch of synv* 
pathy, and corresponded to the latent instincts of the multitude — 
filled with suspicions, and harbouring animosity against superiority 
of every kind, whether in grade or in attainments. Thus he ruled 
alone, repelling all participators, doubtless with an admirable tact, 
derived from tiie very malignity of his disposition : ever cool and 
collected, ever hardened by unmixed selfishness, he could insinuate 
doubts, sneer at motives, suggest incredulity, with a success which 
baffled rivalry, and rendered him the sole idol, pure, trustworthy, 
and incorruptible. Yet his style of oratory was neither flowing 
nor animated ; his person was mean, and his countenance forbid- 
ding ; and he lacked personal courage, a quality which is gene- 
rally essential to dazzle the vulgar. Not to intellectual or physical 
gifts, therefore, can his paramount influence be ascribed ; but, in 
truth, he had the art to impersonate the spirit of the time — ^that 
which through the masses was gaining rapid way, and about to 
overmaster the whole nation. He had an associate in Danton, 
who was of a character almost diametrically opposite to his own. 
Danton directed the Club of the Cordeliers, an ofishoot of the 
Jacobins. He was in the vigour of manhood, tall and commanding 
in figure, stentorian in voice, strenuous in action, undaimted in 
purpose, unscrupulous, venal,* yet open, and not insensible to 
emotions of generosity. It vrsa not with personal rancour that 
his mind was armed ; with the ferocity of the tiger against those 
he deemed public enemies, he was apathetic to private jealousies 
and antipathies, and apt to grow sluggish when not stimulated 
by excitement, which eventually occasioned his ruin. Such were 
the two persons who, in their several spheres, now agitated 
opinion, moulded a material force, and prepared the way for the 
coming government of the populace. 

This was perhaps simply a question of time, but it owed a more 
swift acceleration to the measures taken to avert it. From the 

* There is no doubt that Danton, together with many other patriots and 
demagogues, received money from the court, which generally bribed to little 
piir)X)se. Weber sayn that Montmorin showed a receipt for 100,000 livres (£4000) 
BiRnid by Danton.— Vol. iL p. 71* In the introduction to Rabant St Etienne's 
History of the Legislative Assembly, Danton is accused of having been in the 
pay of both the court and the Duke of Orleans.~yol. L p. 195. 
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era of the king's flight, a conspiracy was formed to dethrone him j 
not secretly, or under the cover of obscurity, but openly, and in 
the light of day. The scheme was hatched, and the operations 
defined, in popular conclaves, whose debates and resolutions were 
proclaimed to the world. Tet to gaze at the darkening clouds^ 
and pray they might dissolve without bursting in a storm, was all 
Louis XVI. could do. He was wholly at the mercy of circum- 
stances; and these, through the agency of friends and foes alike, 
proved as adverse as they might well be. The Legislative Assem- 
bly commenced its assaults by penal enactments against the emi- 
grants and nonjuring priests. It is certain that the conduct of 
both was fitted to exasperate it : the first by their threats and 
armed musters on the frontiers, the latter by their machinations 
to foment religious discord. The king's brothers, moreover, had 
published a solemn protest against the acceptance of the consti- 
tution by him, declaring it null and void, not only on account of 
the duress he was under, but also of his incompetency to relin- 
quish the rights of the crown. Hence it was decreed that all 
Frenchmen assembled in arms out of the kingdom, and who 
should so remain assembled after the Ist of January next^ should 
be deemed guilty of conspiracy against the nation, and incur the 
penalties of confiscation and deatib. A Uke sentence was awarded 
against the princes, civil functionaries, naval and military officers, 
who remained out of France on that day. With regard to the 
nonjuring clergy, it was decreed that^ unless within a certain time 
tliey took the civic oath, they, should forfeit the salaries continued 
to them by the constitution, be considered as suspected of rebellion 
against the law, and of evil designs against their country, be 
subject to the surveillance of the authorities, and be liable to 
imprisonment for one or two years in the event of disturbances 
occurring within their localities bearing a religious character. 
The ministers of Louis XY I. (who had been partially altered by 
the retirement of Montmorin, Duportail, and Thevenard, and the 
translation of Delessart to the foreign, the appointment of Naiv 
bonne to the war, Cahier de Gerville to the home, and Bertrand 
de MoUeville to the marine department^ of whom the latter alone 
was a decided royalist) all concurred in advising him to reject 
these two decrees. Bamave and the Lameths, who also assisted 
in the councils of the king, agreed in recommending the same 
course ; for they held it expedient to bridle the Assembly, and not 
permit it to transgress the principles of the constitution. But 
they suggested at the same time that^ to gain popularity, and 
obviate the consequences of this rejection, the king should appoint 
constitutional priests to the royal chapel ; which he would by no 
means consent to do. * No, no,' said he ; ' I beg you will not press 
me on that point : since liberty of worship is made general, surely 
I ought to enjoy it as weU as others.' He, however, adopted the 
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advice of refiisiBg his afisent to the decrees, takmg the precaution 
simply to saiieti<Mi one of the provisioikfi, whereby his eldest 
l»t>ther -WBa held to forfeit his r%kt of reversion to ^e crown, 
unless he retomed within two months. He also published a pro- 
clamation addressed to the emigrants, admonudung them to cease 
their treasonable praettces, and re-enter the kingdom; and wrote 
letters to all the absent princes, recalling them to a sense of th^ 
duty towards hioiself and the comitry. Tiae ministers att^ided 
the AssemUy in a body to present ihe decrees with the royal 
veto attached—^ ^ king wM examine ii;* such being the consti- 
tutional phrase. Duport de Tertre, keeper of the seals, would 
have explained the motives of the kbag's refusal, but his agitation 
was so great^ that he b^fan to &dter in his articulatioB, and the 
Assembly raised such a howl of displeasure, that ha was Mn to 
desist, and hurry with his colleagues out of the hall.* 

Thus the king, becked by the constitutionalists, set himself in 
hostifity against the Assembly; but neith^ by temperament nor 
by position was he competent to sustain the war&re with vigour 
or effect. At the next attack he manifested the weakness of the 
resistance he c6uld oj^se. The Jacobins were vehement in 
their denunciation of a prerogative which, as they complained, 
allowed the will of one man to control ,thEit of 24,006>,0€0; and 
numerous addresses were presented to the AssemMy, uirging it 
to assume a £rm attitude towards the executive power. It did 
net need to be prompted. Upon the strength of well-accre&ted 
reports, it reserved that the Inng should be called upon to remon-. 
strate with the Electors of Treves and lEayence for permitting 
levies of men in their dominions, and to apprise them that, unless 
they put an end to them by the 16th of January, they would be 
regarded as enemies of FraJoce. Upon presetting this resolution 
to the long, Yaublanc, who was at the head of the deputation, 
accompamed it by a harangue, in the course of wMeh he said, 
* Had the French who were driven from their country by the 
revocation oi the Edict of Nantes ass^nbled in arms upon the 
frontiers, and had they been protected by the princes of Ger- 
many, we ask you, sire, what would have been the conduct of 
Louis XIY. ? What he would have done for lus authority, may 
your majesty do for the safety of the Empire and the maintenance 
ef the constitution !' To this appeal Louis replied that he would 
take the subject mto his serious deliberation. There was nothing 

* On tbe 12th NovBmber, all £h« ministers met at the house of the keeper of 
the seals, that they might go together to the Assembly. Before we set out, he 
called for and drank two large glasses of water. I was afraid he was ill ; but on 
mraitioning my apprehension, he answered, ** No; it is only a preeauti(m I take 
every time I go to the Assembly. The blood boils in my Teins when I hear these 
fellows speak; and if I did not take something to oool myself, I should get into 
a passion, and be apt to tell them very disagreeable things."'— Ber(ran<2, yoL t. 
p»86. The precaution failed in this instance to insure eoolnesB. 
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he 80 much dreaded as a war ; for whether saceessfol or luisuccesEh 
fu], his miseries were sore to be aggravated^ and he Unik. a long 
time for reflection. In the interim, the wrath of the Assembly 
was discharged against his ministers, who were eoatinualfy called 
before it, interrogated, censured, ajQtd warned that ' respi^eihility 
meant death.' The newspapers laonobed forth furious invet^ves^ 
and gave currency to alarming r^^rts of a speedy inmssMm by 
an army of 200^)00 men, and of the king^s intention to join the 
emigrants. These reports threw Paris into a yiolent oommotion ; 
the Assembly was besieged by deputations from the sections, 
exhorting it to save the country ffom its enemies, foareign and 
domestic; the hall of the Jacobme rang with pateiotie tirades 
against tyrants and despots ; everywhere a passion for vengeance 
was aroused, wild and blin4 inflamed at once by apprdien»ons 
of danger and su£{acions of treachery. The Assembly appcHnted 
a committee of inquiry, with ext^asive powers of arrest and 
inquisition ; and so strongly was the fear of the king^s departure 
impressed, that countersigns were given to the sentinels at the 
Tmleries, by one of whom he was sto|^ed in coming out of bis 
apartments one evening about nine o'do^ In tkis state of 
things, Louis followed a precedent he had hims^ set, and which 
had been generally saccessfiDl in calming the aeerbity of the 
representatives of the natiim for at least a time. This was to go 
in person to the Assembly, which he did on the aftemooB of the 
14th December. He entered cordially into the soniuneitts <^ the 
Assembly, and whUst deprecating the scourge of war, avowed his 
determination not to suffer the safety ev honour of France to be 
compromised. From the Emperor oi Gennany he expected the 
oo-operation of a zealous ally, but he would give notice to the 
Electors of Treves and Cologne to dissipate the musters in their 
territories, and, anticipating the evoit of their refusal, he would 
make the requisite nulitary preparatums to enforce c<m^iance. 
These declarations were warmly cheered, and Louis once more 
retnmed to the Tuileries comforted by aj^loases and benedic- 
tions. 

Narbonne, tibe new minister at war, was a young man of 
approved patriotism, and he enjoyed a p<^ularity which his col- 
leagues were far from sharing. He was eager to distinguish him- 
self and set about the task oS organising a military force on the 
frontier with ardour and inde&tigabilifcy. He announced to the 
Assembly, amidst its marked approbation, that he wa£» charged 
by the kmg to assemble a force of 150,000 men, to be divided 
into three armies, commanded respectively by Bochambeau, 
Luckner, and Lafayette, and that he was about to proceed in 
person to superintend the preparations for defence. The two 
first ef these generals were veterans of the seven years^ war; the 
last had won laurels on the field of Brandy wine^ and could boast 
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the eulogy of "Washington. In their fidelity and ability the utmost 
confidence was placed, and the outbreak of a war was looked 
forward to rather with avidity than with distaste. It at once 
became the question of the moment^ to the exclusion almost of 
all others. The Girondins were the chief advocates of war; for, 
regarding the hostile intentions of the continental courts as 
sufficiently proved, and holding that they oiily waited imtil their 
plans for a combined attack were matured, they considered that 
France should compel them to declare themselves, both from tho 
uneasiness caused by their equivocal conduct, and from the secret 
plotting they suspected between them and the court. They like- 
wise made light of the resources possessed by these powers for 
aggressive warfare, and doubted not the capacity of France to 
resist them. They deemed it incumbent, therefore, to take, not 
indeed the initiative in hostilities, but the most decided steps 
towards all the courts, according to the dispositions they had mani- 
fested — ^to withdraw the French ambassadors from St Petersburg, 
Stockholm, and Madrid ; to insist upon the emperor adhering to 
the treaty of 1766, by which he was bound not to maintain a larger 
force than 30,000 men in Belgium ; to enforce the disbanding of 
the emigrant musters ; and to outlaw the exiled princes. Robes- 
pierre, on the other hand, pleaded the cause of peace; for he 
feared, in his timidity, the consequences of war, and, in his envy, 
the success of rivals. Danton held the same language in support 
of his confederates, and probably accepted a largess from the 
court for doing what he would have done without it. The con- 
stitutionalists also were in favour of peace ; that is to say, in 
conjunction with the moderate royalists, they contemplated a 
congress of the European powers, in which the principles and 
form of the French government should be regulated by a species 
of compromise between royalty and democracy. They naturally 
inclined to counter-revolutionary ideas, from the state of nullity 
to which they were reduced by the preponderance of the Giron- 
dins ; and they were content to have their constitution remodelled 
abroad, since no chance remained of amending it at home. In 
truth, this was the only way in which a peaceable termination 
could have been given to the Revolution ; but at the time, such a 
solution was quite impracticable, and became feasible only after 
a conflict waged for a quarter of a century. 

War, then, was inevitable. All the chief States in Europe, 
except Great Britain, were subject to an absolute monarchy ; and 
the erection of a democratic government in its very heart, among 
the most powerful of its communities, was viewed with the 
deepest alarm and abhorrence. There was, first, the danger of the 
contagion spreading, and infecting other populations, to the detri- 
ment of thrones; and secondly, the humiliation of Louis XVI. 
was felt as insulting to the majesty of kings in general. There- 
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fore not a doubt was entertained by any crowned head that it 
behoved aJl moharchs to coalesce and interfere in the internal 
troubles of France, both to stop the progress of the Bevolution, 
and to vindicate the authority and dignity of her outraged sove< 
reign. This was esteemed a bounden duty; and considerations 
of policy in the various cabinets had alone prevented its more 
prompt fulfilment. But the obligation had been distinctly affirmed, 
and in the declaration of Pilnitz it was openly proclaimed. Con- 
sequently, the French were left in no doubt as to the intentions 
harboured against them, which were, moreover, testified by indi- 
cations of an unmistakeable character. They, consistently with 
the fundamental prmciples they had espoused, resented this pre- 
sumption of others to dictate how they were to be ruled; and 
the simple question with them was, whether they should wait to 
be attacked, or anticipate the onslaught by being themselves the 
aggressors. The passion of combativeness is inherent in the 
whole human race ; and of all nations redeemed from barbarism, 
it has ever glowed with the greatest fervour among the French. 
As among tiie old Bomans, so to them virtue is identical with 
valour. Sensitive, proud, and martial, they were the last people 
on earth to quail before intimidation; and with the additional 
incentive of a newly-conquered liberty to defend, it is not sur- 
prising they were readily animated to unsheath the sword, and 
fling defiance in the teeth of their threatening enemies. 

Louis XVI. was in the most critical paroxysm of his long 
agony. Obliged to profess a hearty co-operation with the As- 
sembly in measures which led inevitably to war, he resorted to 
expedients of every kind to avert the catastrophe. He kept up 
a constant correspondence with the emigrants and the empei-or, 
and besought them at least to temporise — a policy in which 
Leopold, from his pacific tendencies, was well disposed to concur. 
In liie meantime, great efforts were made to operate upon opinion 
in France itself. The FeuiUant Club was strengthened by a large 
infusion of royalists, and money profusely scattered to gain pro- 
selytes. At the instigation of Bertrand de MollevUle, a plan was 
organised for packing the galleries of the Assembly, which was 
acted upon to some extent with signal success.* The same mi- 
nister formed a scheme of coalition in concert with Delessart and 
Duport de Tertre, by which the members of the Assembly who were 
called atie Centre — ^not being decided partisans of either side, but 
fluctuating with the current and liable to all influences, that of 
gold not excepted — should, through skilful agency, be bought to 
take part with the constitutionalists, means being taken to sup- 
port their union by hired mobs in the galleries, and subsidised 

* The curious details of this plan, and the tariff of rewards apportioned to the 
various grades of claqueurtt are given by Bertrand in his Private Meuioirs, voL ii. 
p. 153, French edition. 
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writers in the newspapers. The fimds for carrying out this oom- 
preheosive project were derived finom the ci^ list^ the secret 
flervioe money, and the snipliis cash of the different ministries.* 
But the Bcbeme failed, through the distrust of the coufitita- 
tionalistSy who heeitatod to ally themselYes with the court, espe- 
cially in a compact sallied by such impurity; for little confidence 
was plaoed in the sinoerity of its conversion to constitutional 
principles. An incident that occurred tended strongly to fortify 
this distrust. The Duke of Orteans^ who was enrolled of the 
Jacobins, though somewhat f^ck of his associates, had renewed 
his advances for a reconciliata<m with the ki^g, who granted him 
an interview, which ended very fibvourably. On the f[>llowing 
Sunday i^e duke attended the levee at the palace, and wa» 
received by the courtiers and royalists— who always congregated 
on that day in great numbers-- with excessive rudeness. They 
hustled him, trod upon his toes, and fairly shoved him out of the 
apartment. Some followed him to the top of the staircase with 
jeers and taunts, and as he descended the steps, leant over the 
rails and spat upon his head. He issued forth deeply incensed, 
as he might well be^ concluding that l^e indignity was planned 
with the connivance of the king; but^ in truths neith^ the latter 
nor the queen was privy to the intention, and they both ex- 
pressed concern at the event. Nevertheless, they probably 
enjoyed the mortification of their detested kmsman, for they 
took no steps to soothe his anger or reciprocate his friendly 
overtures. 

Meanwhile^ the answers of the EHectors and the emperor were 
received and communicated to the Assembly. They were some- 
what contradictory in character. The former promised to disperse 
the emigrant forces, and prevent enlistments in their principar 
lities : the latter intimated a eofidusum of the Diet of the Empire, 
reclaiming the suppressed rights of certain princes possessing 
imperial fiefe in Alsace and Lorraine, which were guaranteed by 
treaty; and likewise his own determination to assist the Elect(»« 
if they were attacked; expreseing a hope, however, that the 
good understanding between the crowns might not be disturbed. 
This note of the emperor's was regarded as hostile and evasive; 
and after being referred to the consideration of a committee^ it 
was decreed, on the 25th January 1792; that the king should be 
requested to declare to the emperor, that i^ by the 1st of March 
next) he failed to give full and entire satisfaction touching his 
designs, and expressly to renounce all treaties or conventions 
directed against the sovereignty and independence of the French 
nation, he would be considered to have declared war. The king 
had, however, of his own accord answered the despatch ; and the 

* Bertrand's Annals, second series, yoL v. p. 378, English edition. 
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TCsalt was made known by Delessart on this veiy 1st of Harch: 
The reply of Prince Easinitz, the Aitstriaa mimster, was such as 
greasy to inflame the Assembly ; for it was therein accused of 
itself invadii^ the oonsdtntiiHi accepted by the king^ which left 
to him the initiation of questions of war and peace, and of being 
controlled by a dangerous faction called the Jacobins, wbose 
prindides ecmld not be viewed but with alarm by the powers of 
Enrqpe. It staged, generally, that those powers were justified in 
conoerting an intervention in tiie afiairs of France^ whilst the 
king was aj^iarently (^pressed; but that since his accepta&ce of 
the constitution, the case was altered, and the {dan of an inter- 
vention 8ttq»ended, until fresh events should render it again 
necessary. It charged the Jacobins with a wicked design to pro- 
voke war, in order to keep France in fermenta;iion, and to estab- 
lish a republic, which otherwise they had no hopes of effecting; 
but these schemes, it was expected, would be frustrated by the 
union with the king of the sound part of the nation, whereby the 
relati(»i8 of amity might be preserved. Delessart read his re- 
joinder to the imperial court, which at the moment satisfied the 
impatience of the Assembly. In this docum^it he said that the 
king of the French could not view without pain the existence of 
a confederacy for whidi there was no loaiger any pretence ; and 
requested the emperor to put an end to it by a declaration at 
once prompt, frank, and cat^orical. Upon receiving mich. an 
assurance, and learning that the military establishments in Bel- 
gium and the Brisgau were reduced, he would immediately 
dountermand the preparations in progress on the frontiers of 
France. Delessart's letter did not reach Vienna until Leopold 
was dead, whose son Francis, subsequently elected emperor of 
Germany, sat in his place. 

The. ministers continued exposed to incessant attacks in the 
Assembly. Committees had been constituted, corresponding to 
the different departments of the government, which held in rigid 
supervision the conduct of the several ministers. These commit- 
tees made reports at short int^^als, in which they almost invar 
riably charged them with neglect of duty, lukewammess, and 
even treadiery; insomuch that these unfortunate functionaries 
were almost daily called upon to defimd themselves before the 
Assembly and the angry multitude in the galleries, who hooted 
them wiib. opprobrious ^ithets. The composition of the ministry 
was itself incongruous. Formed chiefly of constitutionalists, it 
included likewise a Jacobin and a royalist, between whom a dif- 
ference of opinion was scarcely to be avoided. Narbonne was 
agreeable to the majority of the AssemUy, but not so Bertrand, 
against whom an inculpatory memorial was addressed to the 
long. Yet at so critical a moment, Louis was advised to <^smiss 
Narbonne, which failed not to rouse the ire of the Assembly. 
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The fii-st victim of its indignation was Delcssart^ who, but a 
few days before, had been applauded for his energetic reply to 
Prince Kaunitz. He was now held to have compromised the 
dignity of the French nation by the language of his communicar 
tions, and a decree of impeachment was passed against him on 
sundry charges of a frivolous and unfounded character. He was 
arrested, and sent off for trial before the National Courts estab- 
lished at Orleans to take cognisance of State crimes. The rest 
of the ministry, struck with alarm, hastened to tender their resig- 
nations. The king saw no resource but to take their successors 
from the ranks of the victorious party, and surround himself 
with Jacobin councillors. He accordingly composed his new 
ministry wholly of Girondins ; Degrave firsts and then Servan, 
had the war department, Lacoste the marine, Claviere the finance, 
Bumouriez the foreign, and Roland the home. Of these the two 
last were the most remarkable. Dumouriez was an old soldier, 
who had played a chequered part in the scenes of life, had held 
important commands, shown considerable talents, and was indif- 
ferent to principles so long as they tended to his own advance- 
ment. He had previously made overtures to the court, which 
had been contemptuously rejected; but he possessed boldness, 
vigour, and capacity sufficient to have done it good service. Bo- 
land was an elderly, grave, austere personage, who had passed 
forty years of his life as an inspector of trade and manufactures 
at Lyons. He was a man of studious temperament, laborious, 
and of the simple manners befitting his condition. Of himself 
he would probably have passed through the world imnoticed, 
but he chanced to have a wife endowed with superior qualities. 
Madame Roland was animated with a bold and enthusiastic spirit, 
which charmed the aspiring minds of the Girondins, and drew 
them around her as the centre of attraction. Her manners and 
conversation were engaging, and her intellectual powers effective 
and brilliant. Her husband yielded implicitly to her sway, and 
fihe infused into him the fire of her own soul. 

Louis XYI. had been reared not only with lofty notions of the 
royal prerogative, but also amidst a cei*emonious homage partak- 
ing of adulation. His person was regarded as almost sacred, nay, 
was even called so ; and access to his presence was guarded with 
A pomp and formality solemn and overawing. The Constituent 
Assembly had respected the usages of the court, and in its depu- 
tations observed a becoming reverence. The Legislative repu- 
-diated this show of deference, and even violated decorum in the 
multiplicity of the deputations it sent to him ; the members of 
which, often only three or four in number, insisted upon being 
ushered into the presence with all the honours due to the most 
important missions, though dressed in the common attire of every- 
day life. Tills visitation was particularly offensive to Louis; and 
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lie was so irritated at the combined presumption and contempt 
displayed, that he complained to the Assembly; whereupon a 
notable squabble ensued between them, whether these minor 
deputations were to enter the council-chamber thi-ough one wing 
only of the great folding-door, or have both thrown open to give 
them admittance. In the end, he had to yield on this, as on all 
other points ; but with his peculiar sensitiveness to etiquette, and 
ivith tiiat acute sense of indignity conmion to fallen greatness, 
he felt sensibly chagrined. Behold him, then, sitting in council 
with his Jacobin advisers ; Dumouriez fresh from the club where 
he had worn the red cap of liberty, and cracking &miliar jokes ; 
Boland with unclasped shoes and unpowdered luair; all with the 
air and manners of unpolished plebeians ! Roland's appearance, 
especially, had excited the indignation of the attendants in the 
palace; the master of the ceremonies took Dumouriez aside, and 
said to him, pointing to his colleague, ' Se^ monsieur, he has no 
buckles to his shoes 1' <Ah.' all is lost!' replied Dumouriez, 
shaking his head gravely.* Even in these trifles the heart of 
Louis was stricken, and the bitterness of his situation aggravated. 
Forebodings of danger, too, were ever present to his mind, and 
his courage fainted under the accumulated pressure. A settied 
melancholy seized upon him, a gangrene of the mind, which 
wrought positive 8tupefiEiction.f 

. Francis, the new head of the House of Austria, gave bolder 
emphasis to the policy of his. father with regard to France. On 
the 18th March, he intimated, through Prince ELaunitz, that he 
insisted upon the restoration of the dispossessed princes in Alsace, 
and of Avignon to the. Pope, and that the confederation between 
the powers would be. certainly maintained until the faction was 
suppressed which fomented the disorders of France, menaced the 
liberty of the king, and set at nought the faith of treaties. - These 
denunciations of the Jacobins, against whom alone Austria affected 
to take up arms, were singularly indiscreet. They gave rise to 
the imputation that they were prompted by Louis and the queen, 
in the belief that they would operate beneficially on opinion, by 
showing the French that the Jacobins were the sole causes of the 

* Madame Boland relates this anecdote with striking effect in her Memoirs, 
vol. i. p. 309. 

f SfadameCampan draws an affecting portrait of Lonis at this period. * The 
king fell,' she says, * into a discouragement which extended to physical pros- 
tration. He was for ten days together without uttering a word, even in the 
bosom of his family, except when at a game of haokgammon, which he played 
with the Princess Elizabeth after dinner, he was obliged to use the words neces- 
sary in the game. The queen sought to draw him from this afflicting state, so 
perilous at a crisis when every minute brought the necessity of acting, by throw- 
ing herself at his feet, now suggesting images fitted to alarm him, now lavish- 
ing expressions of tenderness. She reminded him, also, of what he owed to his 
family ; and even went so far as to say that if they were to perish, it ought to 
be with honour, and without waiting to be strangled on the floor of their apart- 
ments.*— Afemofrj, tome ii. p. 205. 
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war. Hence the idea of an Au^rian eommittee enttang at tlier 
Tuileries, which furnished demagognes with a staple far decla- 
mation, and proved so fatal to the royal family. But if any such 
purpose were really intended, the device failed as signally as 
every other planned by the court during the Bevolution ; for in- 
stead of discrediting the Jacobins, this imperial notice and enmity 
raised them in importance^ and identified them in the eyes of 
the nation with the cause of liberty. Under the impulse of this 
exaltation^ even Bobespierre himself was obliged to give way,, 
and the passion for war reigned paramount. Dumouriez sent 
back an imperative demand for a precise and immediate renun- 
ciation of the confederacy, on pain of an instant declaration of 
war : and the king himself wrote^ under his dictation, to the young 
monarch, assuring him of his firm determination to uphold th& 
constitution which he had freely accepted ; and reminding him, 
amongst other mementos, that the French had sworn to live free,, 
or die, an oath he had himself also taken. But neither Dumou- 
riez's blunt despatch, nor Louis's patriotic declarations, availed 
to influence the court of Yienna ; and Francis coldly replied that 
he had no other answer to give than that contained in his note 
of the 18th March. The fatal moment, therefore^ had come; 
Louis could interpose no further obstacles or hesitations, but 
must yield himself passively to the implacability of his. fate. The 
constitution prescribed that the king should propose^ the Assem- 
bly decree, war. In accordance with its provisions, he repaired to 
the Assembly on the 20th April ; and after Dumouriez had read, 
by his command, a long exposition of the wrongs of Leopold and 
f^rancis towards France, he arose and formally proposed war 
against his nephew. The Assembly heard him with pleasure; 
and that same evening, after a short debate, decreed, as he pro- 
posed, war against the king of Hungary and Bohemia.* 

On which side rested tiie blame of provoking this ever-me- 
morable war, is stiQ a subject of contest ; but on the balance of 
equities, a liurge preponderance is found in the scale of France. 
She had a right to abolish the feudal system in Lorraine and 
Alsace, as well as in other parts of her territory ; the more espe- 
cially as she offered indemnities to the fief-holders. She had a 
right, too, or at least a very excellent pretext, to incorporate 
Avignon, which had been ceded to the Pope in a season of dis- 
tress which had ceased, and was a prey to civil war which that 

* Louis foreboded all the evO consequences to himself of this war, even to his 
deposition and trial, and secretly protested against it. Madame Campan relates 
that she was intrusted with a large portfolio of papers to keep, which the queen 
told her * w«e documents that would be most detrimental to the king if he 
were put upon his triaL' Adding, * But it is proper you should know that this 
portfolio contains the minutes of a priry council in which the king gave his 
opinion against the war. He caused them to be signed by all the ministers ; 
and in the event of such a trial, he expects this record will be of great use to 
him.'— JJfonotr*, vol. ii. p. 220. 
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potentate had no means of terminating. At all events, the plun- 
derers of Poland were scarcely the parties to exclaim against 
such a resumption, when their crime was still fresh and nnan- 
nealed. But had she a right to plant a democracj on her soil, to 
curtail the authority of her king, to depose him, imprison him, 
murder him ! She hod not yet gone quite so far, but the organs 
of the domineering party already hinted at the occurrence of 
such a catastrophe. The law of nations was i^ent on so difficult 
a poiut ; at best, it is but an obscure and doubtful authority. It 
is usually interpreted according to the interests of the moment 
by intending belligerents, who never £bu1 to find in it reasons to 
justify projects of ambition or vengeance. The partition of Poland 
itself had been vindicated by an ingenious train of casuistry. 
The simple truth was, that the sovereigns of Europe viewed the 
iPrench Bevcdution with alarm, and they determined to arrest it 
by means of intimidation. But instead of being intimidated, the 
SVench were exasperated; then the sovereigns began to draw 
back, and abate their pretensions; the French increased theirs, 
and insisted that they should absolutely recede, and for ever 
renounce the idea of interfering with them or their government; 
this they would not do, and so the French attacked them. If 
these sovereigns had been a little wiser, they would have left the 
Bevolution to itself; allowed it to exhaust its force, and to sub- 
side from the pure lock of aliment. A very strong reaction hod 
already commenced : the middle classes were genially opposed 
to any fiEffther movement ; the first leaders of the Bevolution were 
desirous of allying themselves with the Idng, and of retrieving 
for him a laiger portion of power. And this might have been 
accomplished, if he had been permitted to join in such an alliance ; 
but it is incontestably proved by the royalist writers themselves, 
that at no time, except, perhaps, in the instance of Mirabeau, was 
the king or queen sincere in affecting to listen to constitutional 
counsels. They merely temporised, to gain time, hoping in some 
measure against hope — ^for they feared the emigrants almost as 
much as the Jacobins — ^but resolute against a union based on the 
principles of constitutional liberty. Yet the existing state of things 
might have continued to go on until the period for a new election 
came round, when„ beyond all doubt, a moderate Assembly would 
have been returned. The Jacobins were conscious of this, and 
they wanted, above all things, some stirring subject of excitement, 
to keep alive and inflame ihe passions that must otherwise have 
cooled. War, therefore, was to them essential for the prosecution 
of their objects, since ^ere is nothing which operates so power- 
fully upon a nation as the hazards of war. Successes and reverses 
alike agitate the people; but when they suspect their own rulers 
to be in confederacy with the enemy, they become peculiarly 
sensitive to apprehensions of treachery and danger, under the 
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influence of which ihej commit excesses. Without the stimulant 
of war, it is probable there never would have been a republic in 
France; nor, without its concomitant provocations, would the 
horrors and atrocities of the Beign of Terror have been possible. 

The commencement of hostilities followed close upon ihe heels 
of the declaration of war. The French were divided into Uuree 
armies — one in Alsace, under Luckner; a second around Metz, 
called the Army of the Centre, under Lafayette; and a third in 
Inlanders, called the Army of the North, under Bochambeau. As 
Belgium was known to be dissatisfied with' the Austrian rule, it 
was inferred that that country might be readily overrun. Upon it, 
aoeordingly, the first movements were directed. Lafayette being 
judged tiie most appropriate, from reputation and talents, to 
undertake the enterprise, he was ordered to proceed by a forced 
march from Metz to Givet ; which he executed with predsion, 
under a burning sun and across a difficult couiitry,' covering fifty- 
six leagues, in five days. Here he was to begin offensive ctpesrar 
tions, being seconded by flank evolutions of Bochambeau's army. 
But he was stopped by the disastrous tidings he received of the 
failure of those movements. In truth, the armies. were in no 
condition to fight ; the old officers had nearly all deserted—the 
new were unaccustomed to command ; the soldiers were insubor- 
dinate, and for. the most part raw and undisciplined, fresh from 
the desk, the counter, and the ploughshare. Biron marched frt)m 
Valenciennes with 10,000 men to capture Mens, and on his way, 
came in presence of the Austrians. Encamping for the night, 
two regiments of dragoons mounted their horses, and crying out 
We are betrayed! rode ofi^, carrying Biron with them. The re- 
mainder of his corps retreated in disorder, pursued by the Hulan 
cavalry, which took all the camp equipage. Meanwhile Dillon 
advanced from LiUe to Toumay, in front of which he found an 
Austrian corps posted to dispute his passage. At the first dis- 
charge of musketry his troops gave way, and at length, took to 
flighty abandoning baggage and munitions to the enemy. When 
recovered from their panic, they accused their general of treachery, 
and massacred him with shocking barbarity. As cOWards are 
always cruel, they likewise hanged six Tyrolese rangers they had 
contrived to hurry along with them in scampering across the 
country. Buch were the sad auguries with wldch the war com- 
menced on the part of France ! 

The intelligence of these humiliating discomfitures caused a 
prodigious ferment in Paris. The idea of treachery was eagerly 
seized upon by the demagogues, ahd deputations flocked to the 
bar of the Assembly demanding justice upon traitors. Marat^ 
editor of the * Friend of the People,' renewed, with frenzy, his 
coimsels of bloodshed. This man, who had practised veterinary 
surgery, and been attached to the stables of the Count d'Artoia^ 
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was the most ferocious monster generated by the Bevolution. Long 
before the general delirium arose, fanned by a multitude of mad- 
dening causes, he had preached sedition and murder to the popu* 
lace. Lafayette had hunted him like a wild beast, for in dispo- 
sition he was little better; but he had eluded his pursuit, and 
he was now rising into importance, from the influence his hideous 
doctrines were acquiring. Bobespierre and Danton adopted him 
into their fraternity, and defended him from the reproaches of 
the Girondins, who wished to expel him from the Jacobin Club, 
and adopt measures for silencing him. On the present occasion^ 
he was denounced to the Assembly for the advice he gave to 
the soldiers. In his paper of the 2d May, he published the fol- 
lowing passage: — ^'It is more than six months since I foretold 
that your generals, all parasites of the court, would betray the 
nation, that they would give up the frontiers. My hope is, that 
the soldiers of the country will open their eyes, and be sensible 
that tlie first thing they have to do is to massacre . those generals.' 
The Assembly was justly incensed at such language, and passed 
a decree of impeachment against Marat ; but to appease the cla- 
mour of. the galleries and the extreme Gauche, a similar decree 
was passed against Royon, editor of the * Friend of the King,' who 
was charged with inciting the soldiers to desert, and with uttering 
blasphemies against the nation. 

The Assembly, having faith in the generals and the ministry, 
discarded the popular delusion of treachery; but turned, in its 
rage and mortification, against the priests termed refractory. 
Boland, as minister of the interior, presented a report on the 
state of the country, which he showed to be almost everywhere 
a prey to dissensions, commotions, calamities of every kind; the 
main instigators whereof he pronounced to be these deposed 
ecclesiastics, whose evil practices the directories of all the depart- 
ments concurred in reprehending. The Assembly resolved to 
get rid of them as moral pests, regarding them in that light; and 
passed a decree enacting their expulsion from the kingdom. 
Servan, the minister at war^ on his part, presented a report on 
the military defences of the country, and proposed the formaiion 
of an army of 20,000 men under Paris, to be composed of draughts 
frt)m the National Guards of all the departments. The Parisian 
National Guards took ofience at this proposal, as reflecting on 
their patriotism and valour; but the Jacobins strongly supported 
it, and the Assembly, on the 7th June, adopted it. The presen- 
tation of these two reports proves the confusion in which the 
afiairs of government were carried on, inasmuch as neither was 
previously submitted to the king in council, nor even to the rest 
of the ministers. ■ The real cause of this extraordinary muster of 
troops around Paris, was the fear of the Girondins tliat the Pari- 
sian National Guards might turn against them ; for there is very 
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little doubt they had now made up their minds to depose Louis. 
With this object in view, they took the precaution to disband the 
guard of 1800 men provided for the king by the constitutioD, 
and which l\ad only recently been formed by him of men picked 
from the regiments of the line and the National Guards. This 
force, appointed to be continually round the person of the king, 
was under the command of the Duke de Brissac, a faithful royalist ; 
and it would have certainly offered an impediment^ probably not 
a barrier, against a popuLar invasion of the palace. Louis was 
worked upon, by his usual apprehensions of exposing his adhe- 
rents to danger (for he was warned that the Constitutional 
Guards would be murdered if he retained them), to sanction the 
decree for their disbandment. His compliance d^d not save the 
Duke de Brissac, however; for he was ordered to be impeached, 
and consigned to the prisons of Orleans, which were rapidly 
Ming with the victims of Jacobin wrath. 

No measure was observed in the denunciations of the king and 
the court at the Jacobin Club, in newspapers, and in addi^sses 
presented at the bar of the Assembly. In the first National As- 
sembly tumultuous scenes had occurred, but in general a certain 
decorum was observed during its debates. In the present one, 
uproar and violence prevailed continually; members and specta- 
tors hooted, hissed, vociferated, and gesticulated with a fury that 
is not to be described. The reverses of the army had revived the 
notion of an Austrian committee, which was chai^d with giving 
exact information to the enemy of all the intended movements of 
the troops, whereby their defeat was fully accounted for. The 
meetings of this conomittee were named; Bertrand de Molleville 
and Montmorin were accused of being its principal membens; 
and the people firmly believed in its existence. And not only 
were they taught to regard the king as a traitor to the country, 
but he was represented to them in ^e most odious colours. He 
was painted as a mere imbecile, a fsitted calf, abandoned to the 
pleasures of the belly, wholly imfit to rule over men, and de« 
grading the nation oppressed by him. The name of M. Veto was 
given to him in derision. The queen, too, was abused as the wily 
and perfidious Austrian, the betrayer of France, a scandal to 
mothers, the disgrace of her sex. Thus were mingled hatred and 
contempt aroused against them. It was amidst the ferment created 
by such accusations, that Louis took the perilous step of dismiss- 
ing the three most popular of his ministers — Boland, Servan, 
and Claviere. A complete schism had occurred in the cabinet. 
Dumouriez, who was by no means steadfast to the principles he 
professed, yielding to the natural generosity of his disposition, 
sympathised with the king in his melancholy situation, and was 
disposed to ameliorate it if he could. To enable him to do so, 
nevertheless, he earnestly besought Louis to forego the determi- 
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intion he had fonned in concert with Bertrand and Hontmorin, 
-vrhom he continued to consult in private — ^to refuse his sanction 
to the decrees against the priests, and for the camp under Paris. 
This sanction B<Jand, Servan, and Claviere yet more imperiously 
demanded; the former even addressed a letter to the king, 
prompted and written by his -wife, wherein he lectured him with 
A boldness which was greatly applauded by the Jacobins. The 
Assembly received the intelligence of their dismissal with ex- 
treme indignation, and resolved that they carried with them the 
esteem and regret of the nation. Bumouriez had conceived he 
might be able to overawe and bridle the Jacobins, but he was 
^soon convinced of his mistake. Fearing to prosecute the en- 
counter, he abandoned the king, on the plea of his persisting in 
the veto upon the two decrees in question, and in a few days 
after the dismissal of his colleagues, resigned."* Thus did Louis 
dissolve his connection with the Jacobins. 

He again threw himself into the arms of the Feuillans, some of 
whom he found courageous enough to accept the ministiy under 
the untoward circumstances of &e crisis. The new ministers 
were Chambonas, Lajard, Terrier de Monceil, and Beaulieu, all 
men of no note or consideration ; for it was one of the misfortunes 
of the king that his choice was very limited, since no member 
of tiie late or present Assembly was eligible. The Feuillans, 
advertheless, were anxious to nJly roimd the throne and the 
constitution, and make a last effort to defend them. Lally- 
Tollendal returned at this time to Paris, with the hope of aiding 
in the enterprise, and concerted measures with his old com- 
rades in the first battles of liberty. The principal members 
of the old Ootd-Gauche were thus again brought together— no 
longer to resist the dei^tism of a king, but to contend for the 
existence of one. Bamave had retired into the country; but the 
Lameths and Duport still remained, with whom Lally-Tollendal 
sought to combine Bertrand and Montmorin. Lafayette willingly 
joined the confederacy, and drew over to it Marshal Luckner, ' 
commander of the army in Alsace. But the means of action were 
positively null. Situated between an insincere and even hostile 
courts and a powerful unscrupulous party, the constitutionalists 
could take no effective steps. To fight the Jacobins with legal 

* Dumouriez, in his own memoirs, gives a very lively account of his conferences 
with the king and the queen on the subject of his retaining the ministry. He 
makes himself appear to very great advantage in the account ; and though, in 
the main, his atory is true, yet it is oertain that Louis complained bitterly of his 
defection, and in a letter quoted by Bertrand (* Private Memoirs,' vol. iL p. 284), 
even accused him of inconsistency, alleging that he had advised him to negative 
the two dfloveea. This was an error, donbtless ; for Dumouriez was too shrewd 
and clear>headed not to discern not only the danger, but the inutility of the re- 
fusal. But Louis had made up his mind not to wound his conscience again on 
the score of the priests, and was prepared to brave every extremity rather than 
lidd. 
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weapons was out of the quesiioD, and Lafayette could scarcelji 
abandon the frontiers to the Austrians, and march his army on 
Paris. He might intimidate, however ; and this he attempted to 
do. He wrote a letter to the Assembly full of indignant remon- 
strances against the language and conduct of the Jacobins, whouk 
he denounced to be as much the enemies of France as the royahsts 
themselves, since both strove to compass their ends by the same 
means — overturning the authority of the law, and plunging the 
country into anarchy. This letter made some impression on the 
Assembly ; but it was laughed to scorn at the Jacobin Glub^ and 
Lafayette confounded with the detested herd of aristocrats. 

Meanwhile, the preparations for an insurrection were prose- 
cuted, it may be said, with deliberation and composure. The 20th 
of June,. the anniversary of the tennis-court oath, was fixed upon 
as affording a pretext to assemble. The directory of the depart- 
ment, composed of constitutionalists, was the only authority that 
endeavoured to arrest the. seditious movement by a formal order 
to the mayor, the municipality, and the commander of the National 
Guards, to prevent all assemblages contrary to the law. But P6tionr 
took no heed of this ; and although the Commune had refused per- 
mission for the citizens to meet in arms, as deputations from the 
£Ekubourg6 had demanded, by daybreak on the 20th groups began, 
to gather, armed with all sorts of weapons, but principally pikes. 
Several battalions of the National Guards mingled with the multi- 
tude, and the whole was under tlie leadership of Santerre. The 
avowed object of the assemblage was to plant a tree of liberty, 
and present a petition to the Assembly and the king; a secret 
but indefinite design lurked to intimidate and perhaps to dethrone 
the latter. About eleven o'clock, the faubourgs of St Antoine 
and St Marceau having joined forces, and all being in readiness^ 
the march commenced towards the hall of the Feuillans, with 
music and cannon, and amidst cries of The sanction or deqihl 
Down with the priests! Death to tyrants/ The Assembly waa 
engaged in warm discussion whether it should receive such & 
formidable concourse of petitioners. The Cot4-Droit invv>ked 
the law against more than twenty persons, and unarmed, being 
admitted to the bar as a deputation. The Cot6<Gauche replied, 
as was true, that this law had been frequently violated, and ought 
not to be enforced against citizens whose intentions were known 
to be pure and patriotic. The debate was at its height, and the 
two sides were vociferating against each other, when the insur- 
gents, impatient to take part in the tumult^ b^an to press into 
the hall. Upon their appearance a prodigious outcry was raised, 
the president put on his hat, and, awed in some measure by the 
significance of the rebuke, they retired. This indication of de- 
ference removed all further scruples, and the doors were thrown 
open for their admittance. In they poured with exulting shouts^ 
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brandishiiig their weapons with gestures of defiance. They had 
come, they said, to show that they were still the men of the 14th 
July. Saiiterre read their petition, which was couched in the 
most outrageous language. Resistence to oppression was pre- 
scribed by the second article in the declaration of rights, it 
stated, and thus proceeded — * Let the friends of arbitrary power 
declare themselves ! Let them stand forth ! The people, the true 
sovereign, is at hand to pass sentence upon them. Their place is 
not here. Let them evacuate the land of liberty ; let them go to 
Ooblentz, and join the emigrants.' — ^ Are the people to be driven 
back to the period of the 14th July ; again forced to take the 
sword of justice into their own hands, to avenge, at a single blow, 
the outraged law, and to punish the guilty and pusillanimous de- 
positaries of that very law I' To this extraordinary harangue the 
president replied in general terms, that the representatives of tho 
people were ready to die at their posts in behalf of the constitu- 
tion, and in defeating the machinations of conspirators. The 
petitioners were then allowed to file through the hlill in proces* 
sion. With women and boys, they amounted to about thirty 
thousand. They passed before the astonished legislators, pre- 
ceded by drums and fifes, and a table bearing a copy of the 
declaration of rights. Some sang the Ca Ira, others danced, or 
howled execrations against priests and aristocrats, whilst from 
the galleries incessant volleys of vivas were kept up. Several 
flung their red caps into the air; some hoisted them on the ends 
of their pikes. Flags were borne with threatening mottos ; one 
man hoisted a pair of ragged breeches, with a label inscribed^ 
Vivent les sana-culoUes! another a calPs heart, with the words. 
The heart of an aristocrat/ They took nearly four hours to pass 
through the hall ; and when they had finally quitted it, Banterre 
appeared at the bar to present the Assembly with a ^B/g^ in token 
of their gratitude and respect. 

As the procession emei^;ed from the Assembly, it proceeded in 
the direction of the palace. The gates of the courts had been 
locked by orders from the king; the National Guards refused to 
open them, and the rioters attempted to break them down. At 
length a municipal officer advanced, and commanded the guard 
to open a gate which gave access to the terrace. The order was 
obeyed, and the multitude immediately flocked in, overbearing all 
opposition. Furious and maddening yells burst from the ranks 
of the insurgents as they rushed from the garden, through the 
courts, into Uie vestibule of the palace, and firom the vestibule up 
the staircase, dragging with them, by superhuman force, a large* 
piece of cannon. The interior doors were shut, locked, barri* 
caded ; but in vain ; they were hewn down with axes. The king 
was, with all his family around him, in his private apartments. 
Upon hearing the noise, he came out into an antechamber, in 
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'which several grenadiers of the National Guards were siationei^ 
together with certain of his personal attendants. He found them 
in consternation : the invaders had already reached the door of 
the room, and were hammering it with all their might. He 
directed it to be opened, and advancing to meet the ruffians, said 
with calnmess and dignity, * Here I am ; what do you want with 
me?' His aspect struck them with awe, and they stared in con- 
fusion, unconscious what to do. Those behind, however, pushed 
on, and soon the king was involved in a tumultuous crowd. 
Acloque^ commajider of a battalion of the National Guards, in- 
terfered to extricate him, driving back the people, and saying, 
'^ Citizens, this is your king ; respect him, for he is a good king.' 
Assisted by the grenadiers and attendants, he got him into a 
window recess in which a raised chair stood. On this the king 
seated himself, and his defenders planted themselves in front of 
him. The horrible shouts were again revived as the room filled 
with the excited populace, and there Louis sat, listening to such 
frightful vodkerations, and beholding the armed rebels in all their 
gregarious hideousness. One of the ringleaders, Legendre, a 
butcher, asked him, in brutal language, if he chose to sanction the 
decrees. * This is neither the time nor the place for such a ques- 
tion,' he replied firmly. Those who heard this reply shouted 
angrily, Vive la nationl ' Well, vive la nation/ ' said Louis ; ' I am 
its best friend.' ' If that be the case, prove it,' cried one of the 
<!rowd^ pressing forward, 'by putting this red cap on your head.' 
^I have no objections,' answered the king; and the man placed 
the cap on his head amidst the plaudits of the insensate rabble. 

The Princess Elizabeth, in her alarm for her brother, had made 
her way to his side, and now clasped him in her arms. ' There's 
ihe Austrian !' was the instant cry. An officer hastened to pro- 
claim the truth, apprehensive of the consequences. ' Ah, why 
undeceive them ?' said the princess. 'Let them believe I am the 
queeii ; it may prevent perhaps a greater crime.' Notwithstanding 
^e danger she ran, the queen had also been anxious to join the 
king, but some fiaithfnl adherents had almost forcibly detained 
her. These conducted her to the council-chamber, and placed 
her behind the large table, as some sort of protection. The mob 
had overrun the whole palace, and there were asfwusins among 
it who thirsted for her blood. She had her daughter by her side, 
and on the table sat the little dauphin, gazing at the rude con- 
course with the vague curiosity of childhood. One fellow threw 
her a red cap, and told her to put it on the dauphin's head. She 
obeyed ; and the poor boy sat sweltering under the burden until 
Santerre came up and cast it ofi^, crying, ' The boy is smothered.' 
The whole multitude passed through this chamber, traversing the 
palace in its full extent, and for hours were the ears of Marie- 
Antoinette assailed with injurious epithets and menaces. 
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P6tion at last made bis appearance. The crowd opened to let 
liiin pass, and he advanced to where the king was seated. * Fear 
nothuig, sire,' he said to him; <you are in the midst of your 
people.' Taking the hand of a grenadier, Lonis placed it on his 
heart, and said, ' Feel whether this heart beats with fear.' Even 
the most degraded of the rabble were stmck with this noble 
unswer, and applauded it. P6tion, then mounting on a chair, 
harangued the people; and after praising their conduct as con- 
formable to the law, exhorted them to dii^rse, and resort peace- 
ably to their homes. His voice was implicitly obeyed ; and they 
forthwith proceeded to quit the palace, which was not wholly 
evacuated, however, before eight o'clock. The Assembly had 
■sent several deputations to the Tuileries upon hearing of the 
king's danger; and the members had been instrumental in re- 
straining the violence of the rioters. Several of them remained 
After the retreat of the latter, to whom the queen pointed out, 
with grief and indignation, the state in which the invasion had 
left the palace. Observing one of them, Merlin of Thionville, 
affected even to tears, she said to him, < You weep, M. Merlin, to 
see the king and his family treated so cruelly by a people whom 
he has always wished to render happy.' < It is true, madame,' 
replied Merhn ; * I weep at the misfortunes of a beautiful and 
affectionate woman, the mother of a family: but do not be 
•deceived — ^my tears are not for the king or the queen ; I hate 
kings and queens; such is the feeling they inspire me with, and 
snch is my creed.' The queen looked at him with amazement, 
and was silent. 

Thus ended the insurrection of the 20th June, which most 
assuredly would never have taken place if Lafayette had been 
mayor of Paris. Beyond gratifying the vile malignity of the 
populace and its abettors, it failed in all the purposes for which 
it was planned. The demeanour of Louis XYI. had been truly 
heroic ; aad instead of exhibiting the dastardly spirit attributed 
to him, he had, by a resigned fortitude, shown a most imposing 
front amid circumstances under which the stoutest and bravest 
heart might well have quailed. The Jacobins were disconcerted 
and abashed ; and if the opportunity had been skilfully seized — 
such was the odium which covered them for the moment — they 
might have been crushed. The directory of the department 
ordered Potion to be indicted, and in the meantime suspended 
lum fropL'-office ; a suspension confirmed by the king, but sub- 

_ ^oSy taken off by the Assembly. Throughout the country 
"generally, and in the armies, great indignation was expressed, 
which was heightened by a proclamation from the king, drawn 
up in terms admirably fitted to kindle emotions of commiseration 
and anger. Lafayette hastened to Paris, and appeared at the bar 
of the Assembly. He spoke with vehemence against the atrocity 
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of the 2(Hh June, and demanded, in the name of his army, the 
condign punishment of its promoters and their accomplices« 
From the Assembly he repaired to the king, who, true to the 
fatal system of refusing a constitutional alliance, gave him a very 
cool reception. He ddd not the less despair of subduing the 
Jacobins, and contemplated an attack upon their club; but he 
found his own party timid and dispirited, the National Guards 
friendly, but inert^ the royalists stubborn and repulsiire. Mor- 
tified and astounded at the reality of a change he had not dreamt 
was so complete, he abruptly left Paris, and hurried back to his 
army, escaping, by a narrow majority, a decree of impeachment. 
The Jacobins soon recovered their courage, and assumed a more 
audacious tone than ever. To evade the obstacle of the veto^ 
they imagined the device of decrees of circumstance, wliich, 
being upon urgent and temporary matters, it was in the spirit 
of the constitution the king should not have power to annul, since 
the right of veto was meant to be only suspensive. Thus, if the 
king refused to take measures for protecting the country from 
invasion and conquest, it was the duty of the National Assembly 
to adopt them of its own authority. This principle once estab- 
lished, it was clear the functions of the king in the government 
were reduced to those. of a mere administrator. Nevertheless, 
the idea was embraced with great ardour, and addresses were 
sent from all parts of the kingdom not only in support of it, but 
urging the expediency of solving all ^fficulties by at once 
deposing the king.* The Assembly, thus backed by the popular 
voice, observed no measure in its proceedings with the executive 
power. It appointed a committee of twelve to watch over the 
safety of the State, and commanded the mihisters, on their respon- 
sibility, to report witliin twenty-four hours what measures they 
had taken in substitution of the two rejected decrees. No terrors 
or representations could induce Louis to yield on the subject of 
the nonjuring priests; but he consented to an army of reserve 
being formed, so that it was not assembled immediately under 
the walls of Paris. This army he proposed should consist of 
forty-two battalions, a half battalion being contributed by each 
department, and muster at Soissons, midway between Paris and 
the frontiers. Although this was not exactly what the Jacobins 
wished, the Assembly gave a sort of murmuring assent to it^ but 
called not the less imperiously for infonnation as to what was 
done in suppression of the disturbances caused by the priests. 

* The language of these addresses may be Judged by one sent from Lyons, 
which was a far more moderate city than any of the others. Speaking of the king. 
It says, * Shall this man, who basely deserted his post, and who, after being 
replaced on the noblest throne in the world, so soon forgot the generosity of the 
nation, still direct the moyemcnts of our armies? A few days longer of indul- 
gence, and liberty is no more. Attend to these warnings; they come from the 
majority of the oitizena of a great city.' 
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Monciel, mimstor of the interior, retorted, by ascribing tbose dis- 
turbances chiefly to the manoanVres of the factious, by whom he 
implied the Jacobins, and affirmed that he had imposed increased 
activity and vigilance on the administrative and judicial autho- 
rities. Thus were the ministry and the Assembly in direct 
conflict 

Meanwhile^ the dangers from abroad grew hourly more threat- 
ening. Prussia had put her army in motion, and the Austrians 
were already hovering on the French territory. The king had 
sent a confidential messenger. Mallet du Pan, to the powers, for 
the purpose of persuading them to act only on the defensive, 
until they had tried the effect of a proclamation addressed to 
the French; which course they were disposed to follow; but hosti- 
lities nevertheless unavoidably supervened. The French having 
advanced under Luckner, who had been removed to the Army of 
the North, they had occupied the towns of Ypres, Menin, and 
Courtray; but upon. being attacked, they were repulsed, and 
driven back with disgrace to Lille. This fresh disaster imme- 
diately produced the usual consequence — ^the Assembly, the Jaco- 
bins, the faubourgs, were in a ferment. Accusations of treachery 
again resounded, and the Girondins prepared to take extreme 
measures to meet the emergency. On the 3d July, Yergniaud 
delivered a long oration, in which, without directly charging the 
king with wilfidly neglecting and impairing the defences of the 
country, he held that it was manifest some sinister influence was 
at work, and that it behoved the Assembly to act with decisive 
eneigy. It appeared to him that the first step to be taken was 
to declare the country in danger, and the ministers responsible 
for the internal troubles arising out of religious dissensions, and 
for any invasion of France in consequence of insufficient pre- 
cautions, in lieu of the camp vetoed by the king. A violent 
debate arose on this proposition, which continued for several 
days. The two sides fought as if for victory or death. All the 
acrimony of party passions was exhausted, and fierce recrimina- 
tions were exchanged. Moved at the sight of such discord, when 
union was so desirable, the Abb6 Lamourette, constitutional 
Bishop of Lyons, ascended the tribune, and addressed his col- 
leagues in the language of moderation. Himself a stranger to 
political animosities, in a. mild and earnest tone he exhorted them 
to mutual charity and good-wiU, reminding them that union was 
strength, and that against foreign foes they ought to oppose 
domestic concord. Believing th^t all were equally sincere in 
their love of country and of liberty, he besought them to drop 
their several topics of inculpation; and whereas one party 
accused the other of aiming at a republic, which the latter 
retorted by a counter-charge of contemplating the establishment 
of two chsunbers, he proposed that each project should be abjured. 
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exclainung, with impassioned fervour, 'Devote them to execra* 
tion by a last and irrevocable oath ! Let us swear to have but 
one spirit, one sentiment ! Let us swear everlasting fraternity t 
Let the enemy know that what we will is the determination of 
all, and the country is saved !' So thrilling was the effect of thi» 
sudden invocation of peace amid the outpourings of wrath, that 
the Assembly rose as one man, and, amidst the enthusiastic 
plaudits of the galleries, took an oath to maintain the constitutioxi 
intact against the institution of either a republic or two chambers* 
' Unite I — ^Embrace !' was the cry raised from several parts of the 
Jiall; and in a moment, by a universal impulse, the members 
flew into each others' arms from the opposite sides, and vowed 
mutual forgiveness — ^an eternal brotherhood. They mingled in- 
discriminately together, and ihe distinctions of Cot6-Gau^e and 
Oot^-Droit were levelled. Sweet reminiscence, but vain delusion ! 
In a few hours the croaking voice of Bobespierre was heard 
snarling at the reconciliation as a trap of despotism; and the 
Girondms seemed almost ashamed of it, as an extravagance into 
which they had been too readily betrayed. Yergniaud's motion 
was referred to all the committees united, upon whose report, on 
the 11th July, the Assembly solemnly proclaimed the country in 
danger. 

The consequences that were to follow this declaration had been 
previously ordained. The sittings of the Assembly were made 
permanent, as were also those of municipalities, departmental^ 
and district councils. All citizens capable of bearing arms were 
rendered disposable for the service of the State. Hinute guns 
were fired to notify the event to the inhabitants of Paris, among 
whom it caused an extraordinary sensation. Anxious and excited 
groups collected to bewail the calamity, but to vow resistance to 
the death. Booths were erected in the public places and square^ 
with banners floating over them, inscribed, Cfitizens, the eouniry is 
in dcmger, in which municipal officers received the names of 
volunteers. Such was the general ardour, that IS^OOO were 
enrolled in a few days. The same enthusiasm was communicated 
to the departments, some of which had already sent detachments 
of national volimteers either to recruit the army, or to form the 
camp decreed by the Assembly, despite the veto of the king. 
Among these the city of Marseilles had been foremost. In the 
hot blood of the south, revolutionary passions fermented madly. 
A band of the Marseillois had enter^ Paris on the 19th June, 
and had borne a part in the occurrences of the following day. 
A more considerable body of them arrived at this period, who 
were received with great distinction by the people of the £biu- 
bourgs, who went out to meet them, and escorted them to the 
Champs Elys^es, where a public entertainment had been pre- 
pared for them. They signalised their anival by a characteristie 
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mitnige. After dinner, and when excited by liqmxr, they attacked 
some Swiss officers and National Gnardsmen who were regaling 
themselves at a tavern in the vicinity, knocked them down, took 
away their arms, and a lieutenant of the Guard attempting to 
resist, they kiUed him on the spot. They afterwards perambu- 
lated the streets of Faiis, singing wild and savage airs, stopping 
all who wore silk cockades, and tearing them from their breasts^ 
and spreading the greatest alarm throughout the city. These 
ferocious men, fit instruments of murder and insurrection, were 
purposely detained in Paris, whilst the detachments from other 
departments were sent forward to Soissons immediately after 
the federation of the 14th July. 

TbiB ceremony had not been observed in the previous year, 
owing to the suspension of the king after his flight to Ya- 
rennes. It was determined to celebrate the anniversary this 
year with warlike pomp. But the scene was very different 
from the magnificent spectacle of 1790, when an exuberant 
joy pervaded the vast multitude assembled to represent con- 
federated France. Now, a savage fenaticism animated the 
masses into whose hands the Revolution had passed, whilst 
gloomy apprehensions brooded over all the friends of order, 
whether constitutionalists or royalists. Louis took part in the 
pageant with that resignation which was so peculiar a feature 
in his character. Marie-Antoinette and her children, too, were 
present, seated in the balcony of the Military School. As figur 
rative of the state of the country, the Champ de Mars was covered 
with tents, in which the public bodies encamped, so to speak. 
The procession of National Guards and Federalists started from 
the site of the Bastille, accompanied by an immense concourse 
of people. They halted and formed in front of the Military 
School, when the king descended, and placed himself in the 
midst of a square of troops, to proceed to the altar of the country. 
The order of the march was with difficulty preserved; the mob 
pressed upon the ranks of the soldiers, and soon all were involved 
in confusion. The king, dressed in a rich embroidered coat, and 
with his hair powdered, was seen struggling in the midst^ sur- 
rounded on all sides by men and women, uttering with horrid 
yells— P^^ion for ever/ PfHon^ or dea(kf The queen gazed in 
the utmost consternation, fearing every moment to see him assas- 
sinated.* But the Guards succeeded in driving back the people^ 

* Loiiis, to satisfy the apprehensioiis of the queen, who was fully hnpresaed 
with the belief that his life would be attempted on this occasion, wore a thickly- 
wadded under- waistcoat, suflBcient to resist the blow of a dagger, or even of a 
ball. He himself had giTen np the fear of an assassination, and, as the queen 
told Madame Campan, * had for «nne time viewed all that was passing in 
France as an imitation (rf the English revolution imder Charles I., and was 
continually studying the history of that unfortunate monarch, in order that he 
might act better than he had done in a similar crisis.'— ir«ifM^«, tome U. p. 21& 
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and the king reached the steps of the altar in 8afet}r. As he 
mounted them to take the oath to the constitution, the idea of a 
victim offering himself for sacrifice struck vividly the imagina- 
tions of all present. Some of the courtiers around the que^i 
burst into tears ; she herself was so affected as almost to fiunt. 
When Louis had pronounced his oath, he returned in the same 
manner to the MiHtary School. It was intended that he should 
set fire to a tree of feudalism which had been erected within the 
area of the Champ de Mars. This tree was decked with all sorts 
of crowns, mitres, and coronets — escutcheons, armorial bearings, 
and other emblems of the feudal system. Louis declined to fire 
this pile, saying that feudalism was already extinct; but the 
flames shot up, and cast their glare upon him aa he advanced 
through the crowd, cracking, blazing, and devouring the symbols 
of the past. The people shouted with excessive glee, and with 
their accustomed levity now cheered the monarch by cries of 
Vive le roi! Bejoicing at the happy termination of the ceremony, 
in which he had participated reluctantly, and only with the fond 
hope of gaining popularity, he regained the Tmleries with his 
family. It was his last appearance in public until he mounted 
the scaffold. 

Advices from the seat of war soon arrived, to dispel any good 
effects that might have resulted from the federation. The Prus- 
sian army had reached the frontiers, and the Duke of Brunswick, 
a general of high military reputation, been appointed to the com- 
mand of the combined forces. The duke's head-quarters were 
at Coblentz, whence he issued a proclamation to the French 
nation on the 2dth July. This proclamation was published in 
Paris on the 28th, and served to inflame the popular delirium to 
the highest pitch. It was expressed in language truly diaboUcal. 
If the French made any resistance to the progress of tiie invading 
army, they were threatened with all the horrors of imsparing 
vengeance — ^their houses would be burnt, their persons and their 
families be given up to the sword. The various authorities were 
made responsible, in life and fortune, for all disturbances that 
might occur previous to the arrival of fhe Pruaso- Austrian troops ; 
and the inhabitants of Paris, in particular, were warned that if 
the king, queen, and royal family were not immediately set at 
liberty, or if any violence were committed on them, the city of 
Paris would be visited by an ever-memorable chastisement, aban- 
doned to military execution, and exposed to total destruction. 
In truth, the presumptuous' boasting and the barbarous sentiments 
of this manifesto are not paralleled in the annals of civilisation. 
Poor Louis, who expected so very different an annunciation, was 
dismayed, and hastened to protest against it to the Assembly. 
But his protestations were of littie avail : it was obvious what the 
real intentions of the allies were— namely, to subjugate France, 
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sud impose on lier such a govemment as it pleased them; and 
as their views were held to be coincident with his, he gained no 
credit for his disavowals. It only needed such a stimulus as this 
to produce the outbreak of the insurrection which had been long 
pUumed. The preparations for the event were made with the 
full cognisance of tiie court The Jacobin Club had organised a 
oommittee called the Insurrectionary Committee^ which devised all 
the arrangements, and Danton was at its head. The maxim of 
ihis man was;, that boldness was the alpha and omega of revo- 
lutions; the first, the second, the third thing netful. And 
assuredly he was right, as the course of this revolution abundantly 
verified ; for superior audacity had been throughout the principle 
of success. He and his confederates did not spare its application 
in the present instance. The Assembly was pressed, by repeated 
addresses, to depose the king, and even menaced if it failed to 
do so within a certain time. Potion presented one of these ad- 
dresses at the bar in the name of the Commune of Paris. Brissot 
was BO far influenced by them, as to move that the committee of 
twelve be chai^d to inquire what were the acts that induced a 
forfeiture of the crown, and whether Louis XYI. had been guilty 
of any such; which was decreed accordingly. Meanwhile, the 
garden of the Tuileries was continually filled with the vilest 
populace, vociferating abusive epithets, and exhibiting disgusting 
caricatures; insomuch that the royal family could not venture 
to leave the palace. The nuisance grew so intolerable, that the 
^;arden gates were shut, and the public excluded. But every act^ 
however simple or defensible in its nature, was perverted to 
the detriment of the king. The Assembly declared that the 
terrace of the Feuillans was included within the precincts of its 
hall, and, as such, was sacred to the nation ; consequently access 
to it was free : but to prevent the people from trespassing beyond 
it, its limit was marked by a tricoloured ribbon drawn across 
the terrace, the rest of the garden being styled tJie land of Co- 
hlefUz. The people were not slow to divine the malevolence of 
this distinction, and respected the feeble barrier. Thus, do what 
he might, it was impossible for Louis to conciliate his relentless 
persecutors. 

It is not to be supposed that the court took no measures to 
protect itself against a catastrophe thus openly announced. In 
the first place, attempts were made to avert it. The royalists, 
through Bertrand and Montmorin, formed a plan for the king^s 
escape to Compiegne, which seemed feasible. La&yette offered 
to concur in it, and Lally-Tollendal communicated his proposal 
to the king. But Louis was very averse to resort a second time 
to the experiment of an evasion, the remembrance of the former 
failure being ever present to his mind ; and he preferred almost 
any other expedient. The Qirondin leaders were sounded — ^Yerg- 
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Hiaud, Goadei) and GeuBonn^^-^and they were content to airest 
the movemeat, if the three patriot ministers, Bohmd, Bervan, and 
Claviere, were reinstated. By this it would seem the Girondins 
were willing to u{^old the monarchy, if the government was 
wholly abandoned to them. But from this Loais also recoiled^ 
and no resource was left but to intrendi himself in -the Tuilerie» 
with 88 large a force as he could collect. He called to his defence 
a corps of 800 Swiss, which still remained in the vidraity of Paris,, 
and such of the battalions of the National Guard as were thought 
favourable to his cause. The officers of the disbanded Constitu- 
tional Guard rallied round him, as did also several royalist noble^ 
men and genUemen armed with swords and pistols. Gannon were 
planted in the courts and garden, and thus all the> preparationi^ 
made for repelling an attack that were possible. Tlie insurgents 
had not agreed among themselves as to the day on which the 
rising was to take place. The 26th- July had been first named, 
and afterwards subsequent days, so that irresolution was beginning 
to creep into their councils ; and if the Assonbly and the Com- 
mune had stood by the king, their designs might yet have been 
prevented.* But tiiose bodies stood aloof, and quietly looked on 
as the belligerents prepared for the conflict. A fearful gloom 
and uneasiness prevailed in the palace amid this awfid suspense^ 
The appearance of the court on Sunday the 5th August was at 
once affecting and interesting. The levee on that day was at- 
tended by a numerous and brilliant company, but on the coun- 
tenances of all sat an unquiet and melancholy compression. The 
king and queen were oppressed by dire presentiments, and re- 
sponded to the homage of their faithful adherents with the sad 
smile of despondency. Many wept with emotion, for the situa- 
tion of the king was sufficient to arouse the sensibilities of all 
generous hearts. At vespers in the royal chapel a singular scen^ 
was witnessed. The choristers, by concert among tiiemselves^ 
repeated more than once, and with exulting emphasis, carolling 
with triple altitude^ the sentence in the Magnificat^ Depoavit po- 
tentea de aede^-i^Ke hath put down the mighty from their seat'). 
Irritated at this daring insult in the presence of the king and 
queen, the royalists, forgetting the sanctity of the place, retorted 
by adding to the Domine fcui salve regem, the words et reginam, 
which they shouted in stentorian chorus. The choristers answered 

■ * TlM faet is, that, notwithstanding all their arts to incense the people against 
the king, they were sadly in want of some stirring pretext to move them ; so 
much so, that Ghabot, who was one of the insurrectionary coounittee at the 
Jacobins, seriously proposed that a popular deputy should be killed in the envi- 
rons of the palace, and his murder charged upon the court. He oflbred himself 
to be the victim of this astounding crime, though, from his flagitioos character^ 
his sincerity may well be doubted. A fanatic named Orangeneuve appewv to 
Jbiave really intended sacrificing himself to support this calumny ; but he waa 
disappointed, for nobody oame to kill him. 
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irith a iaimtiiig repetition; and thns were tiie very solemnities 
of religion profaned by evidences of the bitter animasities pre- 
vailing. 

At length the 10th of August was definitivdy fixed for the ex- 
plosion. At midnight of the 9th, the tocsin was sounded thronghont 
Paris. The bands of insurgents began to gather in the feuibouigs 
St Antoine and St Haroeau, under tiie leadership of Santerre and 
Westermann. The assembUes of the sections were held, in which 
oonfedentes alone were present; and these appointed 192 new 
representatives of the Commune, who proceeded to the Hotel de 
YiUe, and installed themselves as a municipality. On the other 
band, Mandat, ccmunander of the National Guard, who was de- 
voted to the king, posted his. battalions and artillery to defend 
all the approaches to tiie palace; the Swiss were stationed in 
the rear of the courts, and at the foot of the great staircase ; the 
royalist volnnteen^ the officers of the disbanded guard, and the 
attendants of the palace, were assembled in the antechambers 
leading to the iqpartments of the king and queen. The ministera 
sat in the oouncil-<dia2nber deliberating on measures of safety; 
they sent to summon the mayor and the directory of the depart- 
ment. Potion attended, and gave a written order to Manda^ 
authorising him to resist, if attacked ; and then proceeded to the 
Assembly, wluther he was called by a decree passed to prevent 
his being detained in the palace, f'rom the Assembly he repaired 
to the Hotel de Ville, where he was put under arrest^ to insure 
his inactivity, as had been arranged. The directory of the depart- 
ment joined the council of ministers, accompanied by Bcsderer, 
its }»>oenrator-£fyndic. The king moved uneasily between the 
council and his bedroom, now hearing what fresk intelligence^ 
had been gathered, now attempting to catch a few moments of 
jrepose, and at times retiring with bis confessor to supplicate 
Heaven for support in this hour of triaL The queen and the 
Princess Elizabeth also remained up all night, lying on a ao&, 
4md encoumging each other to fortitude under their misfortunes. 
The new CSommune, upon hearing that P6tion had given Mandat 
a written order to resist, sent a message to the latter, command- 
ing his presence at the Hotel de Ville, to give an account of his 
proceedings. As the change effected in tiut body was not known 
at the paJace, Mandat, under the advice of Bosderer, who held 
he was bound to obey the civil authority of the city, proceeded 
to the hotel. Upon entering the great hall, he was surprised to 
see none but strange faces, and immediately conceived fears of 
the worst. He was interrogated as to the dispositions he had 
made, and replied falteringly. He was ordered to be conveyed 
to the Abbaye; but upon reaching the bottom of the steps, he 
was shot dead. His clothes were rifled for Potion's order; but 
Kandat had transferred it to his son, and it was consequently 
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not found. His corpse was cast into the Seine. He was the first 
victim of the insurrection. 

The murder of Mandat was an irreparahle loss to the defence 
of the palace^ since, fortified hy Potion's ordisr, he had intended 
to attack the insurgents the moment they appeared on the Place 
du Oarrouzel, and before they had time to form or plant their 
cannon. Such a sudden attack might have readily caused a panic, 
and put an end to the commotion. To repair the mischief, and 
animate their defenders, at break of day the king and queen, 
leading their children by the hand, descended into the courts and 
garden, and went through the ranks of the National Guard. Bnt 
their appearance aroused little enthusiasm ; a few cries of Vive le 
TOi! greeted them, but those of Vive la nation! were for more 
numerous. The artillerymen, in particular, showed the worst 
possible disposition. In truth, Louis XYI. was not adapted to 
kindle the fire of attachment in the breasts of strangers, and least 
of all in those of soldiers. Timid, and constrained in manner, his 
person, too, was ungainly; and though a certain air of dignity 
marked his countenance, the expression now was one of stupor. 
Pale and care-worn, he might cause an emotion of pity, but that 
feeling is allied to contempt in the minds of the Yulgar. The 
queen was sensible that the review was a failure, and on her 
return to the palace, exclaimed that the king had lost all by his 
want of energy. This was, in reality, the fact ; for when the in- 
surgents arrived, and began to invest the palace, the only batta- 
lion that stood to its post was that of the Filles-Saint-Thomas. 
The others, drew off, or joined the insurgents, under pretence that 
the palace was filled with < Knights of the Dagger,' as the royal- 
, ist volunteers were opprobriously called. Seeing this defection, 
Boederer hastened to the council-chamber, and announced that the 
only resource left was to take refuge in the hall of the Assembly. 
He said that the palace would inevitably be stormed, and the 
lives of all within it sacrificed. Louis was anxious to avoid an 
efiusion of blood, especially after it had become useless, and in- 
clined to follow this counsel. But the queen violently opposed 
it. *What!' said she, 'deliver the king into the hands of his 
enemies ! * * Remember, madame,' Rcederer replied, * you endanger 
the lives of your husband and children. Tiunk of the responsi- 
bility you take upon yourself.' Still she resisted. Her pride, her 
courage, her sensibility, all revolted at the idea of seeking shelter 
among men she so profoundly abhorred. She was excited with 
anger, vexation, and grief; her eyes were red and swollen with 
weeping; but she preserved her animation, and spoke with com- 
manding emphasis. At length, convinced of the absolute neces- 
sity of the measure, her haughty spirit yielded ; but turning to 
Roederer, she said, * You, sir, and all of you, are answerable for 
the life of the king, and for that of my sou.' * Madame,* Roederer 
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replied, < we undertake to die by your side, but that is all we can 
promise.' <Oome, let us go,' said the king; 'there is nothing 
more to be done here/ 

The Assembly had met soon after the ringing of the tocsin. 
When a sufficient number of members was present to form the 
Assembly, the minister of justice had appeared to notify the 
danger of the king, and to request that a deputation might be 
sent to protect him. This was an awkward demand to grant or 
to deny, and the Assembly took time to deliberate. The delibe- 
ration continued so long, that it was not concluded when word 
came that the king was on his way. A deputation was appointed 
to receive liim at the threshold, the last mark of respect it vouch- 
safed Louis. Meanwhile, the short transit from the Tuileries to 
the Feuillans was attended with great 'danger. The space was 
crowded with insurgents, through whom it was difficult for the 
escort to penetrate. In the confusion, the queen's watch and 
purse were, abstracted. A huge ruffian seized the dauphin in his 
arms; and when the queen shrieked with terror, he said to her, 
' Don't be afraid; I'll do him no harm;' and in truth he carried 
him safely, and deposited him on the table of the Assembly. At 
length the passage was effected, and the deputation met the king, 
the head of it saying, ' Sire, the Assembly, solicitous to insure 
your safety, offers you and your family an asylum in its fold.^ 
Leading them through the corridors, which were dark, and filled 
with people, the deputation ushered Louis and his family into 
the Assembly, conducting them to the ministers' benches. The 
king rising, said, * Gentlemen, I have come here to prevent a great 
crime, and I think I can be nowhere safer than among you.' The 
president replied, * Sire, you may rely upon the firmness of the 
JN'ational Assembly, whose members have sworn to die in main-* 
taining the rights of the people and the constituted authorities.' 
Louis thereupon proceeded to seat himself in his chair beside the 
president ; but Chabot remarked that, according to the constitu- 
tion, the Assembly could not deliberate in the presence of the king, 
and it was in consequence resolved that he and' his family should 
be consigned to a reporter's box behind the president's chair, 
whither they were, accordingly removed. This box was about six 
feet square, and besides the royal family, the persons who had 
accompanied them from the palace were likewise shut up in it. 

The conffict and butchery Louis. had hoped to' avert did not 
the less take place. . Upon his retreat to the Assembly, the Swiss 
were called into the interior of the palace, so that the courts were 
left empty, but the gates remained shut. These the insurgents 
soon drove in with cannon, and advancing forwards, opened a 
parley with the Swiss stationed in the vestibule and at the win- 
dows of the palace. They proposed that the Swiss should deliver 
to them the possession of the palace. The Swiss officers, who had 
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constnicted a barricade at the foot of the staircase, replied that 
iheir orders were not to attack, but to defend their posts if at- 
tacked. The Marseillois, who were foremost in the assault^ at- 
tempted, by hooks fastened to the end of pikes, to ctAeh. the sen- 
tinels at the entrance of the restibule ; in which they succeeded ; 
and drawing them to them, first disarmed, and then despatched 
them. They then made a rush at the barricade, carried it^ and 
forced their way up the stairs. At the top, they were met by 
some Swiss officers, who still kept their men from firing, and 
sought to persiufcde them to retire. This only increased their 
audacity; and at length the Swiss^ together with some grenadiers 
of the battalion Filles-Saint-Thomas, were obliged to charge them. 
'A desperate afiray ensued; but the insurgents were repulsed, 
driven down the sturs, hunted out of the courts, and put com- 
pletely to flight. The Swiss even took their cannons, and on thisr 
side die palace was completely cleared of assailants. Meanwhile, 
the noise of the firing was heard in the Assembly, where it caused 
great consternation. The king was intreated to send an order to 
the Swiss, forbidding them to fire ; he weaMy complied, and a 
young officer, M. d'Hervilly, consented to carry it to the palace, 
^his was a task of infinite danger, for he had to traverse the 
garden, filled with insurgents keeping up an incessant fire on the 
palace, which was returned by its defenders. Boldly passing 
through this cross fire, he reached the royal court in safety, and 
communicated the king^s order to the Swiss. He directed them 
to follow him to the Assembly, which they joyfully agreed to do, 
thinking they were to be employed in protecting the king. In 
their transit^ they were exposed to a tremendous fire from the 
insurgents, and nearly half of them f eU killed or wounded. Upon 
their amval at the Assembly, they were disarmed, and sent to 
prison. These formed only a portion of the whole Swiss force; 
the palace was still defended by a considerable number, besides 
the royalist volunteers. The insurgents had recovered from their 
first panic, and returned to the assault. Finding the courts un- 
guarded, they rushed furiously up the stairs, and now, by over- 
whelming numbers, speedily oveipowered the Swiss, whom they 
cut remorselessly to pieces^ even after they had thrown away 
their arms, and craved for mercy on their knees. Spreading over 
the palace^ they massacred all its' i^unates, from the armed de- 
liraders to the lowest menials. Madome'Oampan and some of the 
queen's ladies were spared when aboi£b to be immolated. A voic6 
cried out, < Pardon the women; don't disgrace the nation;' and 
they were conducted ui safety to an asylum. The massacre was 
continued outside in the courts, the garden, and the streets; very 
few fugitives contrived to escape. Of 800 Swiss, only 160 sur- 
vived the slaughter, and these were they who had accompanied 
or followed the king to the Assembly. 
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When tired of killing, the conquerors appeared in the Assembly 
to dictate the law. With frightful imprecations they demanded 
the inmiediate deposition of Louis XYI. The president answered 
submissively, ihat, by the constitution, the Assembly was not com- 
petent to depose the king, but that it woiild convoke a national 
-convention to determine the question. With this they were ulti- 
mately persuaded to be satisfied ; and the Assembly, upon a re- 
port from the committee of twelve, passed a formal decree that a 
national convention should be summoned, Louis in the interim 
Imspended from the royal authority, the payment of the civil list 
Stopped, fresh ministers appointed, and proclamations issued to 
ihe nation and the armies enjoining order and obedience. The 
Luxumbourg was originally destined for the residence of the king, 
but the people objected that there were subterraneous passages 
with unknown outlets in that building; and until the fact could 
be ascertained, it was determined that he and his family should 
occupy the apartments in the Feuillants belonging to Camus the 
archive keeper. The royal prisoners had continued during the 
whole of this tumultuous sitting in the reporter's box, exposed to 
■anxieties and insults of the most harrowing description, and with 
scarcely any refreshment to relieve their wants. The heat was 
excessive, and the king suffered most acutely. The yotmg dau- 
phin slept the greater part of the time on the lap of the queen. 
The Princess Elizabeth could scarcely restrain her indignation 
when she heard the abuse heaped upon her brother, and the 
princess-royal betrayed the terror and affliction natural to her 
age. After undergoing these torments for sixteen hours;, they 
were, at one in the morning, removed to the rooms assigned 
them, which formed part of the old dormitory of the monks, 
fitted up with frimiture of the meanest description. In this 
confined and sorry lodging they were immured, surrounded by 
a numerous and vigilant guard.* 

Thus was the ancient monarchy of France, in the person of its 
most virtuous and amiable prince, annihilated. The catastrophe 
had been long pending, and was at last consummated by the 
bloody day of the 10th of August. 

* Madame Campan and her sister visited the queen on the following day. ' In 
ihe third room,' she says, * we found the queen, in bed, and in an indescribable 
state of afl9iction. She was alone with a stout woman, whose demeanour seemed 
«ufficiently becoming, and who was the keeper of the rooms ; she waited upon 
the queen, who had not yet any of her own people about her. While we con- 
versed, the dauphin came in, with the princess-royal and the Marchioness de 
TourzeL On seeing them, the queen exclaimed, '* Poor children ! how cruel ia 
our fate not to transmit to them so splendid an inheritance, and to have it said 
it ended with ua 2 " '—Memairt^ tome il. p. 253. 
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CHAPTEB VI. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION — ^TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF LOUIS XTL — 
SEPXEMBBa 1792 TO 21ST JANUARY 1793. 

The constitution of 1791, then, immutable on its face, perishable 
in its core, fell after a trial of ten months. The future govern- 
ment of France was to be regulated by a National Convention, 
convoked forthwith, and elected upon the wide basis of universal 
suffrage. In the interim, the departments of the ministry were 
preserved, and filled by men who formed what was called the 
Executive Council. The three ministers dismissed by Louis XYL 
were reinstated by acclamation : Roland in the interior, Servan 
in the war, and Claviere in the finance departments. Monge, a 
mathematician, was appointed to the office of the marine, and 
Lebrun to that of foreign affairs, whilst Danton was selected 
as the most appropriate to perform the functions of the minis- 
ter of justice. The new Commune of Paris was confirmed in 
power, and the command of the National Quard conferred on 
Santerre. The king and his fiunily, after remaining three days 
in the Assembly, the objects of incessant denunciations, were 
shut up in the tower of the Temple, a small gloomy prison, 
where municipal officers kept personal watch on &em night and 
day. They were at first accompanied in their confinement by the 
Princess de Lamballe, and certain male and female attendants ; 
but these the suspicious Commune soon caused to be removed, 
on pretence that they maintained, or might maintain, a criminal 
correspondence outside. Only one male attendant was left with 
them, M. Hue, who performed all necessary offices for the whole 
family.* The Tuileries having been completely sacked and plun- 
dered and in part consumed by fire, they were reduced to desti* 
tution, even to the lack of a change of linen; and but for supplies 

* On the first day Louis and his family were taken to the Temple, they were 
put into the part called the Palace, from which they were removed at night. 
Hue was conducted by a municipal officer to inspect their new abode. He him- 
self relates the scene. * '* Your master," said the municipal to me, *' was used 
to gilt ceilings ; he shall now see how the assassins of the people are lodged. 
Follow me." I followed him up several steps. A narrow door led me to a spiral 
staircase. When from this principal staircase I entered upon a smaller one» 
which conducted me to the second floor, I perceived that I was in a tower. I 
went into a room, which had but one window, and scarcely any furniture, thero 
being only a mean bed and three or four chairs. * * Here," said the municipal to 
me, '* is the place where your master has to sleep." Chamilly had Joined me ; 
we looked at each other without uttering a «yUable. A pair of sheets was thrown 
to us as a favour, and we were left alone for a few moments.*— /Ttie'f tsork quoted 
in Authentic Memoirt qfthe Stfferings qfike Royal Family, p. 107. 
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of clothes sent by privEte individuals (amongst the rest, the wife 
of the^ritish ambassador), they would have remained in that dis- 
mtiCTc^dition ; for no consideration or mercy was shown to them 
by the barbarous wretches into whose power they had fallen. 
Indignities were studiously heaped upon them, and their captivity 
imbittered by every device the vilest malignity could invent. 
Louis bore all with an affecting resignation, wluch would have 
been heroic if it had not sprung in some measure from a natural 
insensibility, blunting the keenness of his emotions : the queen 
manifested that haughty reserve which befitted her character: 
the Princess Elizabeth, by her angelic piety, illumined the dark- 
ness of the dungeon, and imparted consolation where comfort or 
cheerfulness could not reign. 

Whatever hopes the Girondins had fonhed from the subversion 
of the throne, were doomed to be signally blasted. Instead of the 
gentle Louis for a master, they had given themselves an overbear- 
ing and insatiable Commune, prompted by Robespierre, Dantoir,-*- 
and Marat. Wielding the insurrectionary force of the capital, 
this Conmiune was omnipotent^ and imposed its commands on the 
Assembly with all the insolence of superiority. Before its me- 
nacing deputations the orators of the Gironde were dumb. No 
longer Brissot, Isnard, Yergniaud, who were wont to be so valiant 
in defying and maligning a helpless king, ventured to raise their 
voices ; they had simk into terror-stricken puppets. At the dic- 
tation of the Commune, the Assembly decreed the formation of 
an extraordinary tribunal for the trial of offences connected with 
the 10th of August, divided into two courts, for the sake of des- 
patch, and composed of permanent juries, nominated by electors 
deputed from Uie several sections of Paris. As some hesitation 
was evinced in erecting so formidable an instrument of revolu- 
tionary vengeance, repeated deputations from the Commune in- 
sisted upon the measure, each excelling the other in violence of 
language. * The people are tired of not being avenged,' they said ; 
* take care lest they do themselves justice. If within a certain 
hour the juries are not put in activity, this very day, at midnight, 
the tocsin shall be rung, and heavy calamities will &11 upon Paris.' 
Some deputies remonstrated against such flagrant intimidation, 
and sought to encourage the Assembly to display a dignified re- 
sistance ; but it shrunk from the peril, and succumbed. So, too, 
with regard to usurpations of authority by the Conmiune of the 
most audacious character, it was fain to be silent, and wink at 
them. Thus it allowed that body to cashier the directory of the 
department, which was legally a superior authority, and gave 
umbrage on that account, together with all other municipal and 
judicial functionaries, save P6tion, who was retained as a useful 
tool, still possessing a considerable share of popularity. In fact^ 
the Commune proceeded, without let or hindrance, to exercise the 
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highest prerogatives of soyereigtit3r. It appointed a committee of 
research, armed with the powers of a practical despotism, which 
speedily filled the prisons of Paris to overflowing. It sent CDn:b- 
missioners into the departments, who took upon themselves to 
supersede aU persons in office who weiiD not known to be nltra- 
Jacohins, and to put others in their places* Thns, bj boldness and 
promptitude, it aspired to seize the reins of government, and to 
overrule the elections of deputies to the Natiomtl Convention. Its 
conduct^ and the success attending it» show how the most violent 
find unscrupulous gain the ascendancy in civil turmoils, because 
the resisting party is always restrained by considerations of order 
and legality, which dog and neutralise its action. Louis XYI. had 
fallen through lack of energy, derived equally from his character 
and from his position^ which debarred him from resorting to 
aggression as a means of defence. The constitutionalists may be 
said to have had no existence, so speedily were they, through 
their conceited apathy and want of foresight^ swept from the 
scene. The Girondins, who last opposed a barrier to the progress 
of anarchy, betrayed the same feebleness in the contest, and 
withstood the demagogical shock but a brief interval. It is the 
inherent curse of human strife that rati<mal compromises must 
always follow, or at least very rarely precede, the exhatistion of 
hostilities. Kesson resumes her sway only when passions are 
completely satiated or stifled. 

In the Executive Council the Commune ruled as over the Assem- 
bly, through its representative Danton.* He, with his loud voioe^ 
rough manner, threats, and oaths, browbeat and silenced his col- 
leaguea Roland alone refused to UAesnie his arrogance and sub- 
mit to his dictatorship. This minister was a truly honest and 
upright man; and he was emboldened, moreover, by the courage 
and ambition of his wife, who affected the stem virtues of a !EU>- 
man matron. He opposed Danton chiefly in the employment of 
the secret service money, of which the Assembly had voted a sup- 
ply of two millions of francs. Danton insisted that each of the 

* Dmrfog the fint days of his ministry, Danton often visited Madame Roland, 
and die thns describee him : * I studied with attention that repulsiTe and fright- 
ful countenance ; and although I argued with myself that a man ouf^t not to he 
Judged by hearsay, that I knew nothing positively against him, that the most 
honest man might have two reputations in a time of discord ; that, in short, ap- 
pearances ought not to be trusted— I could not conceive the idea of virtue or in- 
tegrity lurking beneath such a visage. I have never bdield anything which so 
perfectly depicted the sway of the brutal passions, and an astounding audacity, 
half hidden under an air of Joviality and an affectation of frankness and a sort' 
«f good-nature.'— AfemoJrr, t. ii p. 14. The sort of influence he exercised may 
be Judged by the following anecdote :— One day Roland discovered his name at- 
tached to a naval commission he had positively refused to sign. He remonstrated 
with Monge on the circumstance. * Danton would have it,* the latter answered 
in a frightened whisper ; * if I had refused him, he woiHd have denounced me to 
the Commune and the Cordeliers, and had me hanged.' * For my part,' observed 
the inflexible Roland, * I would rather perish than yield to such considerations.' 
— ii^fc, VOL iL p. SI. 
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mmisters shonld dispense as much of this fund as he diose Trithont 
rendering any account^ whilst Boland contended that its applica- 
tion oiaght to he Toted hy the whole Oooucil, for the specific ohjects 
proposed hy the indi^dnal ministers. Danton's proposition was 
too agreeable to the rest of the Council not to be adopted ; and 
Boland was reduced to enter a vehauent protest against it^ de- 
claring that he would not himself use the money wil^out the 
sanction of the Council. This austerity caused him to be very dis- 
tasteful to the Jacobin leaders, and they soon began to fabri- 
<>ate against him the most odious libels. He added to their rage 
hy caihng upon the Commune to account for the spoils of the 
^Fnileries; by directing Santerre to double the posts at the Garde 
Menble, the repository of the crown jewels and other valuable 
' aitides, which he had reason to believe was marked for pillage ; 
jmd, above all, by complaining to the Assembly of the conduct of 
the Commune;, which thwarted and nullified the operations of his 
department. The abuse the Jacobin papers had been accustomed 
to pour upon the king and queen was diverted against Boland and 
his wife. The latter was even more furiously assailed than her 
husband. As the ministers and the principal members of the 
Oironde often assembled at her house, calumnies were easily in- 
vented of luxurious feasts, intemperate revels, licentious excesses^ 
and treasonable plots against the people.* It was a usual device 
with the conductors of these scunilous prints to publish conver- 
jsations, whoUy imaginary, in which they ascribed to those they 
sought to ruin sentiments and projects calculated to excite po- 
pular indignation. This plan they had pursued with much suc- 
cess against liouis and Marie- Antoinette ; and it was found to 
answer too well with the stupid populace to be dropped with their 
downfiill. Marat alone disdained the mean artifices of forgery : 
his cry was still demoniac, but it was monotonous : the indiscri- 
minate massacre of all who, by education, worth, or distinction of 
any kind, were raised above the herd of the multitude, was the 
burden of his execrable pleadings. The espedaL objects of de« 
nunciation with him at the present moment were statesmetiy whom, 
he proscribed as natural and inveterate enemies of the people, 
and amongst whom he honoured the Girondins by enrolling them. 
Yet the pronralgator of so atrocious a paradox, instead of being 
eonsigned to a madhouse or the galleys, was made a ruler over 
the great community of France, so recently the centre of philo- 



* Madame Roland, writing In a prison, and awaiting the stroke of the gnillo* 
tine, thus touchingly speaks of these cruel aspersions upon her character: 
* Thoee who knew kne at that time/ she says, * will one day testify in my behalf, 
when the voice of truth can be heard. I will probably be no more, but I will 
leave the world with a firm conviotion that the memory of my calumniators 
will be buried under maledictions, whilst I shall be remembered sometimes with 
teiidcnieas.'^JftfMoirs, voL ii. p. 10. 
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sophy, the seat of those arts which bespeak the advancement of* 
knowledge and the refinement of manners I 

The occurrence of the 10th of August caused great, but a fleet- 
ing excitement in the armies. The Assembly liad hastened to 
despatch commissioners to all of them, with the view of insuring 
their adhesion to the new order of things, and rivetting its own 
authority over the generals. These had taken so many oaths to 
the constitution, that, from the proverbial nicety of a soldier's 
honour, they might well be expected to prove at least repugnant^ 
if not refractory. But in presence of an enemy preparing to in- 
vade their country ; with indifference to the cause of the king, who 
was identified with the hostile emigrants ; in fine, from the patrio- 
tic and military ardour burning in the breasts of all to repulse 
the savage Brunswick — ^they made little difficulty in the transfer 
of their allegiance. One alone could not^ by his position and 
principles, consent to the change. This was Lafayette. The 
Jacobins had only lately almost succeeded in procuring his im- 
peachment, and there was little doubt he would fall their victim 
now. He must either attempt resistance or fly the country. He 
chose the first, and put the commissioners from the Assembly 
into prison. He proposed to summon a counter-assembly at 
Sedan, in the midst of his army ; but he soon found his soldiers 
indisposed to support him. They refused, at his solicitation, to 
renew the oath to the constitution, and he became conscious of 
the painful truth, that his only hope of safety was in exile. With 
a mournful heart he set out to cross the frontier, accompanied by 
some of his staff, among whom were Alexander Lameth and La- 
tour-Maubourg. They were emigrants of a very different class from 
those of Turin and Coblentz : it was not their purpose to take up 
arms against their country, however ungratefully she ejected them 
from her bosom, but to retire to America. They were stopped 
by the Austrian outposts, and placed under arrest. They could 
not be justly detained, for they were not even prisoners of war» 
but they were nevertheless treated as criminals. Great was the 
joy of the emigrants that La&.yette, the very champion and 
apostle of liberty himself, was a fugitive, and a captive at their 
mercy. But the Emperor Francis claimed the satisfaction of 
wreaking vengeance upon. him. In the eyes of that monarch, 
throughout his long life, no crime was so heinous as that of advo- 
cating political freedom to nations, and no pimishment for it too 
severe. In the spirit of a true barbarian, as he was, he threw La- 
fayette and his companions into the dungeons of Olmiitz, where 
they pined for years, until the triumphant sword of a revolu- 
tionary hero compelled him with shame to release them. What 
dire miseries were inflicted upon his unfortunate victims by that 
ruthless despot, the plaintive tale of Silvio Pellico has told to the 
indignant world. It is indeed fitting that such a man should be 
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marked with the stigma of infomy * As for Lafayette, he disap- 
peared from a scene on which he could no longer have been an 
actor. His dream of establishing a rational liberty in France was 
at an end. Constitutional freedom is a blessing nations cannot 
enjoy without a long training; and it would almost seem that 
certain races are absolutely incapable of retaining it even when 
they obtain it. Among these, it is doubtful whether the French 
are not to be included. How different a people had Lafayette 
met on the other side of the Atlantic ! There an earnest, frugal, 
religious community had, through the medium of its assembled 
sages, given itself a constitution which from the first bore the 
promise, and since the fruit, of permanence, because the insti- 
tutions of liberty were already familiar to it^ and needed only 
to be additionally popularised when x>olitical independence was 
achieved. The authors of the American constitution lived amongst 
their countrymen, honoured and venerated: the authors of the 
French Constitution were persecuted as public enemies; and if 
they escaped the axe of the domestic guillotine, they fell into the 
fangs of foreign tyrants, who, invoking the names of order, justice, 
and legality, scrupled not to violate all safeguards when it was in 
their power to take a dastardly revenge. 

Dumouriez, who had ever his wits about him, made a great 
parade of the alacrity with which he hailed the 10th of August ; 
and so satisfied the Jacobins, that the command of the two armies 
of the North and Centre were conferred on him. It was a for- 
tunate choice, and saved France from degradation, if not extinc- 
tion. Dumouriez was an approved veteran: his maiden sword 
he had dipped in the blood of Germans in the seven years* war ; 
he had fought with the Poles to sustain their nationality; he had 
assisted to vanquish Paoli and the bold patriots of Corsica. He 
was now to confront the Prussians under Brunswick and the 
king of Prussia, who had come from his capital to partake the 
trip to Paris, and enact the pleasing part of a conqueror. Their 
purpose was to take the shortest road to Paris, both to make 

* The unjust imprisonment of Lafayette and his companions was the occasion 
of animated debates both In the Congress at the United States and in the Par- 
liament of Oreat Britain. It aroused, indeed, the remonstrances of the friends of 
liberty throughout the world ; but the obdurate emperor was inaccessible to all 
appeals, whether of compassion or of reason. Even at the last moment, he 
resorted to mean and despicable subterfuges to deceive Bonaparte, and induce 
him to forego insisting upon their liberation. He pretended they were already 
discharged, and had long ago proceeded to America. Bonaparte refused to credit 
his word, and sent Romeuf, Lafayette's old aid-de-camp, to ascertain the truth. 
When no longer able to prevaricate or evade the condition, Francis attempted 
to extort from the captivea— who were kept in separate dungeons, and in igno- 
2tmo» of all that was passing in the world— ignominious avowals, which every 
one of them refused to sign ; and with such pain and reluctance did he at last 
relax his hold, that it was not until the Idth September 1797 that they were 
iinidly liberated, being several months after the conclusion of the treaty of 
Campo-Formio, and upwards of Ave years from their first incarceration.— 
HitL d$ France, by Toukmgwn, t v. 9e epoque, App. 3. 
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quick despatch of the business, and because, trusting to the delo' 
sive promises of the enug^ants, they had taken no heed to provide 
magazines : it was not a campaign they were entering upon, but 
a summer excursion, in which they would be abundantly sup- 
plied by the glad peasants of France. So exeeasive was the 
infatuation of these proud fools, that they actually neglected t» 
collect stores of medicines and aliments to relieve the sick— 
thinking, doubtless, that disease or wounds were things not to 
be contemplated. It is seldom that such inane presumption fails 
to be chastised, and the present is a very memorable instance of 
Providential retribntion. The situation of Bumouiiez, never- 
theless, was extremely hazardous and perplexing. When he 
received the command-in-chief, he was with the Army of th» 
North, and his first design was to change the war from defensive 
to offensive, and invade Belgium, which had revolted against 
Austria in 1789, and was again ready to throw off her detested 
yoke. But the advance of the Prussians rendered this impnwv 
ticable. These, 60,000 strong, had entered France fix)m Luxum« 
bouig, and invested Longwy, which surrendered after a feeble 
defence of two days. Thence they advanced to besiege Verdun^ 
which was weakly garrisoned. They were thus between the twQ 
French armies of the Centre and the East, stationed at Sedan and 
Metz respectively. The latter was under the command of Luckner^ 
who was shortly replaced by Kellermann. Dillon had been sent 
by Dumouriez to supply the place of Lafayette at Sedan ; bat in 
so critical an emeigency, it became imperative on him to repair 
thither in person. He found the army in very bad humour with 
him, from his known hostility to Lafayette^ who was much beloved 
by his soldiers, although they had refused to support him against 
the Assembly. It was, moreover, agitated by conflicting opinions 
upon the late events at Pari% and full of suspidons against its 
officers and generals. It was composed of 18»000 foot and 5000 
horse, more than half of whom were National Guards. Dumou- 
riez soon succeeded in dispelling the prejudice against him, and 
pondered anxiously the course he was to pursue, on which evi- 
dently depended the salvation of France. With quick penetration 
he formed his plan. To penetrate into Champagne, the Prussians 
must traverse the forest of Argonne, through which ran four 
different roads. To get into these roads before them was his 
object. Bu,t they were much nearer to them than he was, and 
ho had furthermore to pass an Austrian corps of 20,000 men 
under General Clairfayt, stationed on the Mouse at Stenay. He 
must conceal his movement and his intention from this Austrian. 
He set Dillon to amuse 'him with a sham attack, under cover of 
which he decamped on the 30th August, and by the 3d September, 
was in possession of the principal passes of the forest, which he 
lost no time in defending by all possible means. The Pni8Bian% 
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xneanwliile^ had tak^i Verdun. Neverihelefis, the Duke of Brnnck 
wick, who was at bottom very cautious, and apt to be readily dis*- 
couraged, began to perceive how egregiously the emigrants had 
deceived him as to the die^>o6ition of i£e French population ; and 
knowing the unprovided state of his army, he proposed to pause,, 
or even to retreat, and postpone the march to Paris until the fol* 
lowing spring. The season was advancing, and a winter cam* 
paign could not possibly be sustained. These views were ex* 
tremely unpalatable to the king of Prussia and the emigrants^ 
who were flushed with the easy conquest of Longwy and Verdun^ 
and more than ever eager to consummate theur long-promised 
triumph. But Brunswick checked this ardour, and insisted upon 
waiting for the Austrian reinforcements. Thus indecision and 
tardiness grew, to be characteristic of the allies, who, from lack 
of magazines, could not keep the field long, yet hesitated to mak» 
a bold plunge forward, which mig^t have conducted them to their 
goal. Without knowing the distmcted counsels of his adversaries,. 
Dumouriez was confident in the strength of his position, and 
wrote in high spirits to Servan, the minister of war. ' We havo 
taken post at the Thermopylsa of France,' he said; *but we shall 
be more fortunate than Leonidas/ 

Now that the threatened peril had come, that the legions of an 
imperious enemy were on her soil, and capturing its defences, a 
mighty thrill vibrated through the heart of Fr^ce. It was not 
of fear, but of indignation and ardour to meet and repel the foe. 
The vile populace of Paris alone, fit only for the part of cowardly 
MffHMwins, was seized with consternation; and in the madness of 
Ua panic, was ripe for the commission of any atrocities. Tho 
Commune had usurped all power; and that power, again, wa» 
delegated to its committee of mirtfeiUance, ocmipoeed of seven 
members^ whose names will be ever devoted to execration. They 
were Marat, Panis, Sergent, Duplain, Lefort, Jourdeuil, and Len- 
fant. Bobespierre, with his usual cunning, kept in the background,, 
and allowed others to incur the odium and hazards of performing 
acts of which he was to reap the profit. Marai was ready with 
his plan for saving the country. ' Give me 300,000 heads,' he said ; 
*hang at their doors ail the bankers, bakers, and grocers, and I 
will answer for the salvation of the country.' But Danton, who 
ruled this committee as he did the Executive Council, and Manuel^ 
the procurator of the Commune, propounded mc»re practical mea* 
sures. The operation of the extraordinary tribunal, created for 
the condemnation of the 'conspirators of the 10th August,' was 
alleged to be too tardy, and it had had the extraordinary bold* 
ness to acquit an individual arraigned before it — namely, M^ 
de Hontmorin, late governor of Fontainbleau, charged with 
the vague ofience of treason against the people. This was suffi* 
dent to warrant resort to quicker and more decisive expedients. 
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In the first place, it was deemed essential that every enemy of 
the Bevolution should he apprehended and incarcerated. With 
this view it was determined that domiciliary visits should be 
made throughout all the quarters of Paris in quest of priests and 
aristocrats ; which latter denomination had now a very wide sig^ 
nification, including all who were atispeded of being inimical to 
the events of the 20th June and the lOth August. Danton pro- 
cured the necessary decree from the intimidated Assembly in his 
capacity of minister of justice. These visits were to be continued 
during forty- eight hours; and all that time the barriers were to 
be closed, so that no one might leave the city ; the Seine guarded, 
to prevent escape by water; the tocsin sounded; business sus- 
pended; and all citizens to remain within their own houses on 
pain of immediate arrest. The terror which overbroad Paris at 
the annunciation of this measure, produced a species of stupe- 
faction, and the streets were deserted as if swept by a pestilence, 
^one could feel himself secure against denunciation, for private 
malice mingled its shafts to swell the lists of the proscribed. Its 
execution was signalised by all the horrors inseparable from a 
tyrannical violation of domestic sanctuaries and legal safeguards. 
Municipal officers, accompanied by armed brigands, visited each 
house in succession, ransacked it from top to bottom, penetrated 
into every crevice where victims might be concealed, or proofs 
of criminality found, seized whom and what they pleased, and 
amidst shrieks and lamentations from disconsolate relatives, tore 
from their families fathers, sons, mothers, even daughters, and 
sent them to be examined before the grand inq^iisitors sitting at 
the Hotel de Ville. These, overcome by wine or fatigue, were 
stretched on benches, and lazily questioned the various groups 
as they were brought before tiiem, ordering them indiscrimi- 
nately to the different prisons, which, numerous and capacious 
08 they were, had been already filled to suffocation by the pre- 
vious labours of the committee of surveillance. 

Danton was at this moment the dictator of Paris, and through 
Paris, of France. The Girondins, who could insult a fallen king 
with great show of bravery, quailed at his very presence. The 
glare of his eye, and the thunder of his voice, overawed them into 
the timidity of children. All the furious energies of his cha- 
racter were roused to the highest pitch. When thus stknulated, 
he was insensible to every emotion of pity, doubt, or fear. Adopt- 
ing the sanguinary theory of Marat, he believed, or affected to 
believe, that whilst the patriots proceeded to oppose the enemy 
on the frontiers, the royalists and aristocrats were prepared to 
burst their prison gates, overinm Paris, and slaughter all who 
were left within it. Bumours were industriously circulated to 
this effect, and gained ready credence among fanatical hordes, 
always eager to spill blood. * Patriots!' it was said, *you are 
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about to start for the defence of the country .against foreign 
enemies, but you leave thousands of domestic enemies behind 
you, who, in your absence, will ime and kill your wives and 
children. Before you move, you must get rid of these implac- 
able foes.* It was not to the true patriots — ^the federalist volun- 
teers, who were flocking from all parts of France to assist in 
repulsing Bronswick and his army — that such language was 
. addressed, but to the well-known murderers of the faubouigs, 
and to the remnant of the ferocious Marseillois. On the 1st of 
'September, the report of the investment of Yerdun reached Paris, 
and of its inevitable capture by the Prussians. The Commune 
immediately issued a proclamation, exhorting the citizens to fly 
to arms, ordering alarm-guns to be fired, the tocsin to be rung, 
the barriers to be closed, the suspected to be disarmed, and com- 
manding a muster of 60,000 men the following day on the Champ 
de Mars. This proclamation was a mere feint, intended to diflPiise 
alarm, and create a panics under favour of which deeds might be 
perpetrated that would otherwise have met with interruption. 
8wayed by the like influence, Danton easily induced the As- 
sembly to invest the Executive Council with absolute authority, 
and to confer upon it the powers of life and death. This Council 
he looked upon with some reason as a nonentity — as the obedient 
servitor of his behests ; and accordingly, without even convoking 
it, took upon himself its imited functions, and proceeded to put 
in force the decree of the Assembly, as if expressed in his single 
name. The committee of the Commune was the more congenial 
body, in concert with which he prepared his terrible measures. 
They were all determined upon during the night of the Ist-^ 
Beptember. Preliininaiy arrangements had been made^ in con- 
templation of a massacre, for the removal of the bodies of the 
slain, and ihexr interment in pits and quarries slaked with quick- 
lime. Manuel certainly, P6tion probably,* had superintended 

* Ferrieres, toL iiL p. 221, directly accuses Potion of co-operation with 
Manuel in setting out the graves of the intended victims; but by other autho- 
rities he is not implicated. As mayor of Paris, Potion must have been cog- 
nisant of what was going on, as well as of what was in meditation; and his 
passive acquieeceaoe alone sufiBces to stamp him with the guilt of participation. 
As on the 20th June and the 10th August, he willingly abdicated his functions, to 
keep himself free from perils to which a courageous execution of his duty would 
have doubtless exposed him. Thiers, adopting the portrait of Madame Roland, 
whose judgment of men is of no value, since it is soUdy directed by her personal 
And party predilections, labours to extol Potion, and invest him with a character 
of sternness and integrity, but adduces no evidence which can support such a 
reputation. It is true that afterwards, when he could no longer temporise, he 
jcrined the ranks of the Oirqndins, and shared their proscription ; but the avowed 
enmity of Robespierre had already left him no alternative. At the same, time, 
the good faith of M. Thiers as a historian may be judged from the fact of his 
«tndiou8ly suppressing all moition of Potion's brutal conduct to the royal family 
during the journey from Yarennes. Proof, moreover, is superabundant that he 
acted throughout as the servile tool of the usurping Commune, even to appearing 
Sn its deputations to the Assembly ; another fact which Thiers takes care to sa^ 
vothing about. 

VOL. I. jl 
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and forwarded these preparations, tlieir practical maiupiilaitioit 
having been left to Haillard, already known as the leader 
of the army of women in their march to Versailles on the d& 
October 178^. It r^nained, therefore, only to fix the time, and 
appoint the instroments, «to commoioe the work of destruetioa* 
At noon on Sunday the 2d September the signal was given. The 
tocsin was somided from the Hotel de YiUe; alarm-gvns were 
fired from tlie quays and bridges of the Seine. The appointed 
gangs began to muster, whilst all Paris was in a timralt of agita- 
tion, the citizens congregating with anxiety and dismay in the 
streets and public places. This moment was selected to despatch 
from the Hotel de Ville twenty- four priests, who had been 
detained there, in carriages to the prison of the Abbaye. These 
the assasainB &iled not to encounter, as had been evidently pro- 
vided and designed. The sight was sufficient to whet their appe- 
tite for blood. Witli imprecations against them as enemies of 
the people, and conspirators against their lives, they tore them 
frt>m the coaches, and in the outer court of the Abbaye butdiered 
the whole of them with pikes and sabres, sparing only the Abb6 
Sicard, founder of the institution for the deaf and dumb in Paris,, 
who was rescued by the extraordinary intr^idity of a man 
called Monot, an obscure watchmaker. This was but the sti- 
mulus to more extended carnage, and they rushed straightway 
to tlie Carmelite convent^ where upwaxds oi 200 priests were 
confined, waiting for passports to leave the country. It is a 
striking proof of the animosity the Frraich clergy had excited^ 
that they were the first to be sought as objects of vengeance or 
apprehension. Maillard brandished his reeking sword, and led 
on the horde of murderers. The priests, who foreboded their 
doom, had assembled in the church of the convent to engage in 
prayer, and administer to each other religious consolation. Dis- 
turbed from this solemn exercise by their guards, they were made 
to descend into the garden, which opened from the diurch by a 
fiight of steps. Here they divided into two parties : about thirty 
of them, witii the Archbishop of Aries and two bishops, entered 
a" small chapel or oratory at its extremity, whilst the rest dis- 
persed through the garden, and attempted to conceal themselves 
behind the trees and shrubs. No opposition was offered by the 
gendarmes on guard to the irruption of the asBassins. They 
advaribed first to the chapel, and demanded with loud shouts the 
Archbishop of Aries. That venerable ecclesiastic disclosed him- 
self and was instantly pierced with numerous wounds. He fell, ex- 
piring on the ground; and one of his assailants, standing over him 
with a suspended pike, exclaimed, < Wretch ! you caused the blood 
of the patriots of Aries to flow; it is now your own tun,' utter- 
ing which words he transfixed hJm in the breast with his weapon. 
JUiQ slaughter then became indiscriminate. The two l»shops (of 
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BeauTttus and SaanteB) asnl their conipamoBS htA retired 'w^lihiii 
ike ndling of the altar, round wfakh i3i&y ImeH, In this postwre, 
body te foody, their eyes abased, their clasped faaavds u^r&ised, 
volleys of miiBketry wene disdm^d amoDgst them, a&d nearly 
aU of th^n killed. This ^fork accomplished, the fiigitiTes in the 
garden next claimed attention. From the accidents of the pwmA, 
these afforded their pursirars all tibe Bpart of an tasxmsl^Gd. chase. 
Some dimbed np trees, some crouched beneadi bashes, some tail 
£rom oovert to covert, some scaled the wall of the enx^<MStii«. 
The occupation of shooting th«n in theor various attonpts alt 
ooncealment or flight was viewed as an exhilarati]:]^ pastime, 
and prosecuted amidst peals of laughter. Tet the game was to6 
agile, or the maricsmen mexpert, kit after half an hoar^ ^n^gy 
only forty bodies w<M*e stretched upon ik& groand, stiiF in death, 
or writhing in its convulsions. At this time a man, t^eaJdhg 
as with authority, adcbessed his fellow-ninpderers. * fVi^ds and 
pahiots,' he said, Mt is not thus we mnst execnte tmt business': 
this is an awkward and ctow process: do as I shall tell yimf 
He then ordered that the surviving priests shonid be agaiii 
driven into the chnrdi, which was immediately done, by dint of 
blows from pikestaffs and ihe hlwai edge of swords. Wlien thus 
oellecied within the building, they were led out two by two, and 
deliberately consigned to the hands of executioners, who «tood 
to despatch them at the foot of the stairs. The Bishop of SainteS, 
having had his leg broken by a musket ball, was carried out by 
twe assassins, and held in their arms until hki tliToat was out, and 
his head severed from his body. When fow remained to be sacri- 
fioed, the great door of the church was opened, and the mul;- 
Utiide admitted from the street, with the riew of giving to the 
atrocity a colour of popular participation ; but those that entered, 
80 far from approving the carnage^ were struck wit^ horror at 
the spectacle, and interposed to save the lives of the small rem>- 
nant yet nnmnrdered. A fow of the priests thus escaped; and it 
waj9 rendered manifest, that the people generally -weeo wholly 
ancoBscious of the crimes committed in their name — a signal 
evidence at once of the premedita^n with which they wi^pfe 
planned, and of the ease with which a few hundred organised 
brigands may ov»awe and paralyse an immense population I 

It was now eight o'clock; the afiair at the Carmelites had 
occupied three hours. The assasdiH were fieitigued and ex- 
faansted ; they demanded refreshments^ Maillard conducted them 
to the section of the Quatre-Nations, vociferating. Wine, or decOhi 
He appeared before the committee of that section, and said to it, 
* I eome to ask wine for the brave labourers who are delivering 
the nation from its enemies.' The committee did not venture 
to refuse his request^ and ordered the distribution of twenty-four 
pints. The liquor was earned to the court of the Abbaye^ where 
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itinras coiisiimed amidst the corpses of the priests murdered a 
few hours previoiisly. Then Maillard, pointing to the waOs of 
the. prison, exclaimed, <My friends, there is work for us within !' 
At this signal, a rush was immediately made upon the gates, 
which, being unguarded, were forced without difficulty. The 
prisoners had been forewarned of the fiftte awaiting them. The 
unfortunate Swiss who had escaped death on the 10th August 
were among the number. They were the first selected as victims. 
A mock tribunal was formed, of which Maillard was constituted 
president. Some of the assassins were nominated jurymen, and 
acted alternately in both capacities. The Swiss, trembliiig with 
iear — ^for brave men will tremble with the knife of the butcher 
at their throats— were led before these wretches. They threw 
themselves on their knees, and implored for mercy. < Gentle- 
men,' Maillard said to them with a malignant smile, * pray take 
•courage ; you are only going to be removed to La Force.' This 
was a phrase that had been agreed upon, signifying sentence of 
death. The prisoners were not deceived by it; they saw too 
plainly through the grated wicket the gleaming of swordsi, and 
the ferocious countenances of the attendant murderers. They 
ihesitated, . and looked with shuddering agony on the terrible 
avenue tibey were to traverse. One of the juiymen, growing 
impatient at this delay, shouted out, *Oome, you must go; there- 
fore proceed at once.' Still they shrunk back, pressed close 
together, and recoiled fix)m the fatal doorway. A Marseillois 
Sbdvanced, as if to reproach them with cowardice. ' Let us see, 
then,' he exclaimed, 'who is the bravest among you, who will be 
the first to lead the way ! ' At these words a young man stepped 
forward. * I will be the first,' he cried ; < show me the way ! 
Farewell, my comrades ! I give you the example.' The wicket 
was thrown open ; a circle of pikes was pointed to receive him ; 
he bared his breast, and threw himself upon them. Qroans and 
.dismal waUings burst from his desolate comrades ; but they fol- 
lowed one by one, and met a more cruel and lin^ring death; 
for the assassins in the background protested against the mono- 
poly of those in the van, and insisted that they should have a 
fair share of the carnage; consequently, they formed into two 
lines, and the last of them could inflict his wound on bodies gored 
and mutilated, but still palpitating. 

■ Afier the Swiss had been despatched, the register of the prison 
was consulted, and all incarcerated on the chaige of forging 
"assignats were ordered to be brought before the tribunal. The 
turnkeys continued in the performance of their functions, and 
pointed out the rooms and cells in which the various classes of 
prisoners were confined. The accused forgers were arraigned 
in a body, and with one voice asserted their innocence. But 
their crime^ whether real or supposititious, was regarded as one 
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pf the most heinous agaiiist the Bevohition ; for it had been 
largely practised by the emigrants on the frontier, and thus 
rendered inexpiable in the eyes of the people. They were accord- 
ingly not listened to; and the president sharply Tocifbrated, ' ^o 
La Force! — to La Force/* They were inunediately delivered to 
the executioners outside, and hacked to pieces. Montmorin, who 
had been already acquitted by the tribunal of the 10th August, 
but nevertheless detained by the express command of Danton, 
was next led forth and butchered amidst howls of savage exul- 
tation. Thus it fared with several others in succession, after 
undergoing interrogatories in which the terror and confusion 
natural to such a situation were taken as imdeniable evidences 
of guilt. The barbarians of civilised life have not the redeeming 
impulses of man in his wild untutored state. When they master 
society, they revenge themselves as its outcasts, and their hearts 
are steeled, because they have known only its oppression and its 
vices; its advantages and its virtues have been to them alike 
forbidden and untaught. Yet in this, the most horrible mood 
in which' such barbanans ever revelled — drunk with wine, mad- 
dened with their debauch of blood, inflamed- with the passions 
of demons — chords of tenderness could be touched, and latent 
throbs of humanity awakened. An old man, seventy-three years 
of age, named Gazette, who had been dragged from a peaceful 
retreat in Champagne, and thrown into the Abbaye, accompanied 
by an only daughter, was placed in his turn before the tribunal, 
and sentenced, like the rest^ to La Force. His venerable aspect, 
his artless and almost witless mind, his tottering frame, provoked 
only indecent merriment; but suddenly, as he advanced to the 
gate of doom, a shriek was heard, and in an instant his daughter 
had clasped him in her arms. Btanding between him and the 
assassins, her long hair hanging dishevelled upon her shoulders, 
her beautiful features pale with agitation, she laid bare her 
bosom, and exclaimed, 'It is only through my heart you shall 
reach my fiftther I' Her heroism, her youth, yet more her beauty, 
fired some, of the ard^it sons of the south, and they raised the 
cry of pardon, which was caught up and repeated by the crowd, 
mingled with, shouts of Vive la NaiUml The Marseillois sur- 
rounded her and her father as their especial saviours, and escorted 
them through the ranks of the murderers, and over the bodies 
of the slain, to a place of safety; the insensate mob filling the 
air with acclamations. A more difficult triumph was achieved 
by another female. Sombreuil, the veteran ex-governor of the 
Invalides, was already in the hands of the executioners, when 
his daughter rushed through the forest of pikes and swords, 
folded him in her arms, and implored for mercy in such thrilling 
acccaits, that first the uplifted weapons were dropped, and then — 
oh, marvellous to be said! — ^tears stood in haggard eyes, and 
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fliywed doim seared and gory cbeeks. How adairable the 
witcherj of woman ! — ^how ineeistible her gsace and softness ! 
Sombreuil was saved to the accustonied dieeis of Vivt ht No- 
tkm! But a fearfid ordeal was yot exacted fnaoi his noble 
daughter. Her fnrtitiide and fibal love were tried bj an un- 
hea^-of test. < Come, ikesi,* said one of i^ assassiDS^ ashamed 
perhaps of the sensibility she had wrought; <if yon are a good 
citisoD, drink the Uood of aristocrats;' and he held to ber a 
goblet full of blood. Bhe pit it to her hps^ and the pardon of 
her £Biiher was sealed. Borne of the horde conducted him to his 
residoEice with sonsni of joy, and refused the recompenses he 
would have gratefiuLy given them; the rest brushed away tbeir 
tears, grasped again their weapons^ and prepared to iimnolate 
fredi victims. 

Thus wore through this &tal night, one uninterrapted scene 
of daughter. In the morning, Billand-Yarennes, depaty-proc»- 
jtexa of the Communeiy who had on the previous evening openly 
extolled the massacre of the priests, appeared in the covoi of 
the Abbaye, and addressed the assembled morderera. * CSttia«is^* 
he said, 'you have destroyed a pack of scoundrels, and have 
saved the country. All France owes yon eternal gratitode; the 
nmnicipcdity knows not how to reward you. The i^mhIs of these 
villains (pointing to the bodies of the killed) belong naturally 
to those who have delivered us from them; bat I am deputed 
to offer each of you, in addition, twenty-fom* livres (a pound st&r^ 
ling), which will be paid to you immediately. Good eitiseofi^ 
continue your work, and you wiU deserve well of the country.' 
Yociferous applause greeted this encouragmg speech. BiUaud 
referred his hearers to the committee of the section of the Qoatre- 
Nations for payment of their promised wages. Thither they 
resorted in a body^ and by their threatening damour, struck 
terror into the committee, who possessed no funds to satisfy 
their demands. This assurance failed, however, to pacify them; 
and they brandished their arms with menacmg gestures, making 
the members of the committee quake ior their lives. * What's 
twenty-four Hvres ! ' cried one of the ringleaders. < I have earned 
more than that; I have killed upward of fco^ with my own 
hands i' Still no money was forthcoming; already the ommoos 
fliiout was raised-^ Jfofiey, er death! when one of the committee 
had the wit to suggest that the requisite funds had doubtless 
been provided at the municipality. The unwelecmie claimants 
were thus diverted to that quarter; and they repmred to the 
Hot^ de YiUe, where they found the sitting committee in the 
same destitution as that of the Quatre- Nations. At this inti- 
mation, their fury bndce beyond all bounds; they threaiened the 
membos of the committee with instant d^ith, unless theur just 
dues were paid. One of the ocnnmittee offered to l»ping all the 
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BMUiey he liad in his house, and he was allowed to go and feikeh 
il The OfUier members ooatributed what they bad on their 
persons ; and being promised that the Commune would dischai^ 
the remainder, the assassins reluctantly consented to accept iSte 
intermediate instalment. In truth, ike Gonmrane afterwards 
acquitted the obligation contracted in its name; and its legist^s 
contain the record of sundry hes?y items disbursed on account 
<^ the massacres of Septembw. 

The Abhaye was only one of the prisons of Pttris. Gongs of 
murderers were assigned to all the otfa««— La Force, the Con- 
eiergerie^ the Ghatelet^ the Bemardins, La Salpetriere, St Finni% 
and BicStre ; at the whole of which the work of extermination 
had cQnmwDced before daybreak of the 3d. At St Firmin, priests 
alone were confined; and they being held apj^ved ynalignants^ 
no form of trial was lAsed with r^^ird to them, but they were 
at once slaughtered. At the other prisons, eounterfeit tiibunala 
were instituted on the modd of MaiUard's, and the yictims pot 
throu^ a sunmuury {M'ocess of interrogadcm. Presence c^ mindy 
and frankness of speech, neverth^ss, sometimes araiLed to ex- 
tort verdicts of acquittal; and in such cases the nyordereni 
embraced, with thor bloody arms, the persons whom, the mcnnent 
previously, they were panting to destray. At La Forces two 
municipal <^Qk:ers in their seaHs presided over the tribunaL In 
this priscm a great number of finales had been immured^ twenty- 
four of whom had been released by comrniflRiimere from the 
Commune before the massacres connneneed. Several, however^ 
were lefl» wkh the probable intention that ihey should perish. 
Of these, the most distingaashed was the Princess de LambaUe^ 
who was related to the loyal family, and particularly attached 
to the que^k. On that account alone she stood but a slender 
chance of escape. She was not molested during ib» nig^t of the 
2d, but passed iit in deepless terror, with the shrieks of the mur- 
dered ringing in her ears* About ten in the morning of the dd, 
she was summoned to descend, for the purpose of being sent, as 
she was told, to the Abbaye. Almost unable to stand, f£d bulged 
to be permitted to remain where she was ; but the messengers 
answered that her life depended on her removal. She rose^ and 
hastily throwing around her a loose robe, was supported to the 
turnkey's room, in which the tribunal sat. At the spectacle that 
here met her eyes^ she sank to the ground in a swoon. And 
sufficiently horriMe it was to appal the most callous heart. The 
disguise affected at. the Abbaye was not observed here. The 
executioners stood around the table with their weapons in their 
hands, their arms bared to the elbows^ their clothes saturated 
with blood, awaiting the sentences of the court to seisse the 
doomed. When the princess had sulBixnently recovered, she was 
placed amidst these monsters in front of tiie presidents. The 
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names of the latter were Hebert and Lllnillier. They mdely 
inquired who she was, and what she knew of the plots of ihe 
court on the 10th of August. She denied all knowledge of any 
plots. * Swear, then, to love liberty and equality, and to haie 
the king, the queen, and royalty,' they said to her. *I will take 
the first part of the oath,' she replied, <but the latter I cannot; 
it is not in my heart.' * Let the lady be liberated!' Hebert ex- 
claimed, that being the signal of death at La Force. Tottering, 
and almost insensible, she was led to the passage, where death 
was administered. Two men held her under the arms, and bor& 
her oyer the mangled corpses which strewed the way. It is said 
that if she had cried Vive la Nation/ she would have been 
saved ; but the power of speech was lost to her, even had it been 
so. She could only articulate some faint expression of horror 
as the field of carnage was revealed to her; and closing her eyesy^ 
happily became unconscious. As she emerged from the threshold, 
she received a sabre-cut on the back of the neck, which caused 
the blood to gush forth in a stream. She quivered, and then 
gave no signs of life. Her guides flung her on a heap of dead 
bodies, and what vitality still remained was quickly eicpelled by 
the thrusts of pikes. A numerous crowd of spectators beset the 
gates; for as the news of the massacres spread, the idle, the 
prurient, and the vicious flocked to the scenes, as to some cap- 
tivating spectacle. Women formed the greater number, and as 
murders became familiarised in their sight, they began to enjoy 
them, and soon took part in their peipetration. It was, however, 
chiefly in mutilating corpses that l^ey indulged their savage 
humours. That of the Princess de LambaUe was treated in the 
most revolting manner. It was stripped naked, and after the 
grossest indignities practised on it, literally torn in pieces. One 
of her legs was thrust into a cannon, and fired into the air. Her 
head was cut ofi^ her heart torn out, and both elevated on the 
ends of pikes. The dismembered trunk was attached to ropes, 
and dragged through the streets. Numerous women accompanied 
it, displaying as trophies the lesser fragments of the arms, the 
feet, and the hands. 

The murder of the Princess de Lamballe recalled to memory 
the illustrious captives of the Temple, who seemed to have been 
forgotten up to that moment. A detachment of the assassins 
employed at La Force now moved towards their prison, bearing 
aloft the head and heart of the princess, and followed by a tumul- 
tuous rabble. The king and his family were at dinner when 
they heard the uproar caused by their arrival. They rose from 
table in great alarm; but the municipal officers on guard over 
them maintained a dogged sUence, and refused to satisfy their 
anxious inquiries. The outer gate meanwhile was besieged by the 
multitude, who demanded admittance and access into the interior 
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of ihe Temple, to lay the head of LambaUe, as the rmgleaders exf 
pressed i%ixtihe foot of the throne. Certain commLSsioners of the- 
Oomnrane, who had been deputed to protect the asylum of the na- 
tional hostages — ^for such Lonis and his family were denominated 
— parleyed .with the assailants, and agreed to admit them into the 
court and garden of the tower, on tiLerr promising to penetrat<» 
no farther. Such a promise was of course purely derisory ; and 
it is certain that the lives of the royal family were abandoned 
to the mercy or discretion of these murderers. 'Resistance,' the 
commisi^Qners had already resolved amongst themselves, < would 
be impolitic^ dangetous, perhaps unjust.'* And in fact, the mus> 
kets of the National Guards on duty had been purposely unloaded,., 
and their bayonets taken from them. Therefore no material 
obstacle opposed the assassins; the way was made smooth before 
them : but they had undoubtedly secret instructions, and pre> 
tended to respect a triooloured ribbon which the municipal offi- 
cers hung across the great door of the tower, in accordance witii 
a stale device which furnished orators with the theme of much 
lively bombast. They insisted, however, that the king and queen 
should show themselves at the windows, that they might see the 
head of the princess, and 'learn the fate that was in store for tlie^ 
enemies of the people.' They called upon them with dreadfixl 
imprecations to appear, especially upon the queen, whom they 
reviled with the most opprobrious epithets. Finding that their 
interpellations were not regarded— for the officers with the king, 
happening to be men of some humanity, kept him and the queen 
from going to the window— they asserted the royal family had 
been removed from the Temple, and claimed that a deputation of 
* their number should be permitted to enter, and verify the fact. 
To this demand the commissioners were £Bun to accede, and four 
of the ruffians were taken into the room in which the royal &mily 
were assembled. One of them, more froward than the rest, was:- 
urgent that the king and queen should show themselves; but the 
municipal officers positively refused to allow them; whereupon he 
turned to the queen, and said to her, ' It is Lambedle's head they 
want to keep you fh)m seeing, but I advise you to show yourself,, 
if you would not have the avengers come up here.' On hearing 
these words, the queen immediately feinted. The king advanced 
to the wretch, and rebuked him with sternness. * We are pre- 
pared, sir, for everything,* he observed to him ; * but you might 
have spared the queen the relation of this horrible disaster.*^ 
The deputation then hastily withdrew, and guaranteed to tlie 
mob outside that the hostages were at all events safe within their 
dungeons; but for several hours gangs of miscreants continued 

* tills expression is used in their letter to the National Assembly, dated at 
the Temple, and recorded in the proceedings of the latter body in its sitting of 
the 3d September 1792. 
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aroimd the pnson, beUowing -witk fearfnl howH Hoaiang vn^k 
furioiis disMurdanoe lond-resonaat dnimSy and r&aeiww^ every 
iBomeiit the dread of a irioleat irniptioB. It waa eight in the 
evenixig hdfore tranquillity was reatored in the neighbourhood 
•of the Temple, and the royal ca{»tiye6 leli to aaatch some r^toee 
after the cruel agitatioofi of the dauj. 

This was a mere bye-iaterlnde in the great drama of action. 
7he main plot waa not interrapted or postponed hy it fior a oi^le 
instant. Its oommeneement, its development^ its catastrophe^ 
was still death. For five successiTe days, in the glare of sanlight 
.and in the gloom of midnight, the slaughter of human beings was 
the only occupation pursued in Paris. It was invested with all 
the attributes of a regular calling. The wives and daughters o£ 
ihe murderers carried to them tiieir- meak^ as when engaged ai 
ordinary wwk, and liberal wages were awarded them by the 
eympathifilDg Commune. Although the scenes at all the prisons 
were sufficiently deplorahle, that enacted at the ]Kc6tre surpassed 
the rest in the elements of enormity. This was both a prison and 
an hospital, and contained the most abandoned characters of both 
sexes— male&ctors of every hue and grade^ and patients afiiieted 
with the most loathsome diseases. The number of its inmates 
when their massacre commenced is estimated at 50O0 by the 
lowest eomputalaon. The usual weapcms were used for a time; 
but it was found that, upon so large an aggregate^ they did but 
slow executioii. Mcureover, the abl^-bodied criminals attempted 
to defend themselves, and severe scuffles took place, in which the 
murderers were sometimes worsted. It was accordingly resolved 
to employ cannon to consummate the wwk of destruction. The 
prisoners were driven into courts by swords and firearms, and ' 
there mowed down by canister shot. Those that escaped the 
volleys of artillery were picked off with rifles. If early all were 
thus slain ; but some few took refuge iu subterranean vaults, 
where, from the darkness, it was difficult to distinguish them. 
The vaults were theveibre filled with water, and they were 
drowned. The carnage continued longest at Bicdtre, but by 
Friday afternoon it was left in silent desolation, and the commis- 
si(mers of the Gimmume were enabled to declare at the bar of 
the Assembly, ' The pris^is are empty ! '* 

' * The number oi victimg aotually immolated in the aaAssacres of September 
'Can never be precisely known ; it has been varionsly computed at from 7000 
to 15,000. The Blaiighter, however, was not confined to Paris, since, in ac- 
oordanoe with a eireular issued to the Taxioua munidpalities of Fmnoe by 
the committee of surveiUancej and signed by all Ita seven members imder the 
title of Administrators of (he Public Safety ^ the example was followed in several 
towns, and the prisoners put to death. The number, therefore, must have been 
very considerable throughout France ; but the circumstances themselves were 
involved in obscurity at the time, and subsequent revelations h«ve only por- 
tiaUy removed the veiL As a proof of the eagerness with which the public 
fiought to learn details that were so variously reported, SDO^MO oosiea of a 
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Now^ dumg aU this time there was a LeguAa/dr^ Aassaoohly 
^EfetiBg in permaneBfte^ composed of men who hsid taken countless 
oatlis <D cUe, or Ihe free; Hkeire waa an £xecutiyeGoafifial» a mayor 
of FSuria^a National Guard of 4Q,000 men; and were all these 
sileot and ioactiye before a handfiil of brigands, sullying by their 
crimes the very name of the country they boasted to Iw regene- 
rated ! It is too true. Not abscdutely silieBt and inaetiye, for the 
Assembly^ stricken with terror as it was, dented some of its 
members to harangue and expostulate with the murdor^s ; but 
they w^re treated with dmsioi^ and warned to look to their own 
safety. It called upon the Commoner too» to make reports upon 
the state of the capital^ which was singly a Mind to ccmeeal its 
€wn impotence. Of the Executive Council, Bohmd was the only 
member who displayed any courage or energy. He sent a mes- 
sage to the Assratbly, denouncing the crimes in perpetratioa; 
and as minister of the inieri<»'^ he summoned, by positive man- 
datefi^ Potion the raayor^ and Santerre the commandar of the Nar 
ti<mal Guards to perfiurm tiieir dnties^ and restore order. Potion 
pretended to be detained by finrce at his house; althaog^ it is 
alleged by his advocates that he reaOy visited one or two of the 
prisons, and attempted to stc^ the massacres ; but beyond that^ he 
certainly remained passive. Santerre replied in the vague bom- 
bastic style characteristic of the time,, vowed he was prepared to> 
make a buckler of his body in defence of innocence, and was con- 
tent with that intimation of his magnanimity, making no efi^Hrt to^ 
collect even a single company of the force under Ins command. 
Boland nearly fell a victim to the boldness oi which he gave the 
only example, as Karat and his oollea^^ues issued a warrant for 
his arrest, which would have been executed, but finr the mterfar- 
ence of Daaton, who thought it a st^ savouring too much of the. 
extravagant. This opinion, however, excited the ize of Marat, 
aiMl occasioned a vioient altercation between Imn and Danton, 
wliich threatened to end in a confirmed rupture; but th^ mu- 
tual friends succeeded in effecting a reconciliation, whidi was 
sealed by the two patriots embracing, and proteotiBg a reciprocal 
admiration and esteem. 

Previous to the 10th of. August, a court had been established at 
Orleans for the trial of prisoners charged with offences relative 
to the Bevolntien. Fifby-three of thi^ wese stiU ecmfined at ^ 
Orleans, and the Assembly, on the demand of the Commune^ had 
decreed their removal to I^ud& Dantoa had hastened to put this. 

-vrretohed egotistical production, entitled * My Agony of Thirty-eight Hours,' 
written by one St Meard— who, by dint of assurance, had obtained his liberation 
by the tcibuaal 6A the Abbaye— were sold within & few daya. It may be ob- 
aenred that aU tha niamours, with, one or two excepticms, liaft by ectoxs in the 
French Revolution are marked by a degree of egotism which would be deemed 
quite astounding on the part of any bat French authors, who naturally partake 
thea 
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decree in force, and Belkt a detachment of the Parisian National 
Guard under Foumier to escort the prisoners from Orleans to- 
Paris. Meanwhile, sinister-looking knaves, bearing the identity 
of brigands, began to congregate in Versailles, through which 
they had to pass, so as to attract the notice of a judicial officer 
named Alquier, who, from reports current of an intended assassi- 
nation, and his own awakened apprehensions, conceived fears for 
their safety, and repaired to Paris to communicate them to the 
minister of justice. The conversation that ensued between them 
affords a curious illustration of Danton's character, and of his- 
determined ferocity when the innate flame was kindled. Alquier 
stated the motive of his journey. Danton, knitting his eyebrows, 
replied to him, 'But these men are great criminals.' ^^Hiat may 
be,' Alquier rejoined ; 'but it is for the law to pronounce.' 'I tell 
you these men are great criminals,' Danton repeated in a loud 
and stem tone. * I grant it; but that is not the question,' urged 
Alquier; 'the danger is pressing — there is not a moment to lose ; 
what will you do?' *Sir,' exclaimed Danton in a terrible voice, 
'.do you not see that if I had any answer to give you, I would 
have given it long ago! What have you to do wiiti these pri^ 
soners! Attend to your duties, and don't meddle with this busi- 
ness ;' saying which, he turned his back upon him, and quitted 
the room. Alquier was not wrong in his conjectures. When the 
unfortunate prisoners reached Versailles, they were abandoned 
by the infamous Foumier; and although the mayor of that city, 
unlike his prototype of Paris, courageously defended them to 
the hazard of his own life, they were butchered on the public 
street^ as they sat bound in the open wagons which conveyed 
them. Of the fifby-tl^'ee, only six were spared, being servants in 
attendance on their masters. The Duke de Brissac, the Bishc^ 
of Mende, and Delessart, were among the victims. ■ llie assassins, 
whetted rather than satiated in their appetite for blood, completed 
the day by cutting the throats of all the prisoners confined in the 
prisons of Versailles, of whom several belonged to the outcast and 
proscribed class of priests^ apprehended for the purpose of being 
ejected from the country. 

The battle-field has its horrors, for the spectacle of human car- 
nage must be always harrowing to the sensibilities. But there, at 
least, man stands to man ; defends or takes life according to his 
ability; and by skill or might, may influence great destinies. There 
are di^layed combinations of art, of strategy, of movements, com- 
plex yet concatenated, which require judgment, sagacity, preci- 
sion, and other high powers of the mind, that raise the reputation 
of a successful warrior, and invest him with a glory which mo- 
ralists vainly strive to decry. Unpleasant, therefore, as it may be 
to visit, it is surely preferable to scenes of brutal and cowardly 
assassination, in which not a redeeming feature exists to relieve 
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^6 baro iniquity. When, too^ it is a fiield on which a nation 
struggles for its independence against superior odds, it enlists the 
sympathies, and possesses a peculiar interest. Such a one there 
was at this moment in Champagne ; for although the government 
of France had passed into the hands of a populace who illustrated 
its reign by plunder and murder, yet still she had a national 
existence to contend fiDr, and the very supremacy of that mob was 
'chiefly owing to the invasion and threats of the enemy who sought 
to extinguish' it. Dumouriez, with the principal 'French, army, 
had taken post at the camp of Grandpr^, commanding the main 
pass of the Argonne. His position was impregnable, if his troops 
could be relied on, and effectually barred tiie advance of the 
allies, unless they contrived to turn it by forcing one of the other 
passes. That of the Islettes, which led direct from Yerdun, just 
taken by the Prussians, to St Menehould, and thence to Chalons 
and Paris, was of the greatest importance^ and its defence was 
intrusted to Dillon, who had with him 8000 men. It was to be 
expected the Prussians would endeavour, at any cost^ to carry this 
avenue, if they intended to proceed to Paris; and Dumouriez wrote 
urgently for reinforcements, demanding them both from the army 
of Flanders and the army of the East, stationed at Metz, under 
Kellermann. The allies, concentrating their forces to penetrate 
into Champagne, left the other armies almost wiUiout an enemy 
before them, and rendered them therefore in a great measure dis- 
posable. Orders were consequently given to Beumonville to join 
Dumouriez with 10,000 men from ti^e camp of Maulde, and to 
Kellermann to join him with the whole army of Metz, amounting 
to 18,000 men, by way of Ligny and Bar-le-Duc. Beumonville 
was under the command of Dumouriez, and therefore subject to 
his orders, which prescribed him to be at Bethel on the 13Ui Sep- 
tember at the latest ; Kellermann held an independent command, 
and not appreciating the dispositions of Dumouriez, was reluctant 
to combine with him. No general was perhaps ever placed in a 
situation of such extraordinary difficulty as Dumouriez.. With 
the reinforcements he had received firom the interior,' all raw and 
insubordinate recruits, he had a force of upwards of 30,000 men, 
of whom 20,000 were in the camp of Grandpre, and some 12,000 
distributed in the passes of the Ai^nne. Three armies threatened 
him on different points : General Clairfayt^with 20,000 Austrians, 
was advancing from Stenay ; 22,000 Germans and emigrants, with 
the Counts de Provence and D'Artois at their head, were at Dun 
and Buzancy : and 60,000 Prussians, under Brunswick and Fre- 
derick-William, were between Verdun and Clermont. To resist 
such a mass of enemies seemed hopeless. The Parisians were in 
utter consternation, and clamoured to have the capital covered, not 
being able to understand that Dumouriez, seated on the skirts of 
a forest seventy leagues from Paris, could afford them any pro- 
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tectkm. The position be bad cbosen witii svch consmmmte jii%> 
meat, enabfiog hkn, witb bis infnior Ibice, to Iceep i^e eDeny Ib 
dieok, and spin out tbe war imtil he eoold no loiter ke^ the 
field, -was waiyemaJlj condemned, and he himself d^onnced as a 
manifest traitor, Ev&a. his fn^nds tfaonght Mm swayed hj a &tel 
(Obstinacy; and the eidiortations of tite mimst^ at war enly edboed 
i^ gen^:«l sentiment^ tiiat he should retire on €hakxn% and aon- 
centrate all his troops in front of that barrio to Paris. All the 
last e(Mitingents of volonteers were stopped, some heang detained 
in ihe camp formed below Paris, and ethers mustered before 
Chalons under the oommaad of LaboordonBaye, alterwai^ to- 
sent into f^anders, and replaced by Bpoare. In these pootioBfl 
they coidd be of no use whatever ; nor, from their disoiigaaisatiQi^ 
ooold they have impeded the prcgress of <he Prussians for an 
hour; but the brawkrs of the Jacobin Ofaib saw no safety but in 
tbem, as men imbned with the tme re'fnoluttOBary spirit^ and in- 
Teighed against disdplined soldiers as the tools of treadier««» 
generals. Thus, as Dmnocoriez himself says, the French tfaei^ 
s^es were more formidable adversaries to him than the oeai- 
bined Pmsaians and Anstrians. The very officers of his staff 
BBBtinied, and came to him in a body, insisting that he shoidd 
bres^ np the camp of Giamdpre, whidii they alleged to be both 
nntenable and nnheal&y, ainl retire behind the Maxne. He 
silenced them by his £rm demeanoia-; but it was tme that his 
troops were snfG^ring from dysentery, and also fr^Nn the want of 
provifflons ; nevertheless, he had so corafdetely gained their con- 
fidence and a^Rsottons, that they bore their sofferin^ and priva- 
tions with exem^biy pataenoe, and manifested the ulanest ardour 
to tsig8iig& the enemy. 

Such was the situation of the req>ectiv«e armies^ when, by an 
overeight of Dmnooriez, all his {dans were deranged, and the 
socoess of the allies rendered apparently oertaia. Engrossed by 
nmltifiirious cares, he had omitted to visit in person ihe small 
pass of La Oroix-anx-Bois, which traversed the forest of Aigonne 
a little to the nordi of the larger avenue of Graa^pr^. He had 
intrusted its defence to an experienced office, who, having served 
with some distinction in Ainerica, he judged worthy of his con- 
fidence. He had ordered him to destroy the road from the 
entrance of the forest, by cutting in it deep trraiohes and j^tfl^ 
to throw up intrendments, and form barricades of felled trees 
in the centre ; and behind these to resist any assault the enemy 
might be able to make; which, from the road b^ng r^idered 
impracticable to cavalry and artillery, he supposed could not 
be very formidable. Through some unaccounteble fotality, this 
officer wholly neglected die execution of his orders, although 
he reported he had strictly fulfilled them, and even asserted ^ 
defences to be 80 impregnal^ thai I>uaMmriez was iadnoed to 
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witlidraw firom &e pass aD bat 106 men. Katonilly aaxioas to 
oonoentrate the greatest force he conid <a the important post of 
Graadpr^, he was led to oommit, by false representations donbt- 
less, this egregious blonder. It nearly proved fatal to him. On 
the 13th September, Glairfayt sent into La Oroix-aax-Bois a 
detachment nnder the Prince de Ligne, which fimnd no difficnlty 
in dislodging the hnndred French left to defend it^ and ioclk 
possession of tibe pass. The instant Damouriez was apprised of 
this disaster, he detached General Ohaeot with a strong body of 
grenadiers, cavalry, and artill^y, to attack the Anstriaas before 
they had time to intrench themselves, and drive them back. In 
this OhajEot saoceeded; slew tiie Prince de Ligne; and r^ained 
possession of the pass. Bat the Anstrians retnmed in greatear 
strength ; expelled Cfaazot in his turn ; and made him retreat to 
Yonziers, whiere he was cut off from Damouriez. At ihe same 
time, the emigrants entered the more distant defile of Le €h^[ie 
Populeux, defended by General Dubonquet, who repulsed them 
vriUi considentiUe los& But learning ihe fall of La Oroix-^ox- 
Bois, wherry he was exposed to be taken in the rear by Olauv 
fftyt, he decamped during the night, and proceeded by the nmte 
of Attigny and Somme-Peris to Cbalons. Dmnonriez was now 
in the greatest dang^. He was botiii tamed and dominated in 
his position of Grandpr^ and it behoved him to get oat of it as 
qoickly as possible, otherwise he was irremediably ruined. This 
was an operation, however, attended with iniinite hazard ; for if 
the Anstrians attacked hhn during its performance^ he must 
%ht at a tremendous disadvantage. Fortunately, the state of 
ihe weather, and the uncertainties distnMTting his enemy, aided 
him in his ranergency. The rain fell in trarents, and fit>m the 
misrepres^atations of the emigrants, it was the more easy to 
deceive the allied commanders. From overweening confidence 
in the nullity of the recnstanoe they were to encounter, Uiese 
had passed to exaggerated apprehensions of its magnitude^ and 
were perplexed by contradictions they could not reconcile. I^rince 
Hohenlohe, commanding the imperial vanguard, sought an inter- 
view with Dumouriez, which the latter l^ought fit to declme; 
but sent in his place Duval, an old gray-headed officer of impodng 
aspect. As truth is not more respected in war than in diplomacy, 
Duval scrupled not to throw dust in the eyes of Prince Hohen- 
lohe, and tell him that, on the following day, Dumouriez would 
be joined by Beumonville with 18,000 men, and by Kellermann 
with 30,000, when he would assuredly give battle. The prince 
was amazed, and declared the emigrants had asserted that the 
French had neither generals nor soldiers; but Duval assured 
him, on ihe contrary, tiiey were amply provided with both. He 
retired from the conferaace, to make preparations for repelling 
an attack on the morrow: that same night Dumouriez stole 
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away; and before the miat had dispensed in the morning, and liis 
ilight was discovered, he had taken post on the heights of Autry 
with the bulk of his army, in condition to protect the retreat of 
his rearguard. Hohenlohe sent 1500 hussars in pursuit^ accom- 
panied by three or four pieces of flying artillery, who, coming up 
with this rearguard, began to harass it considerably. Dumouriez, 
considering his retreat secure, had proceeded forward to mark 
-out a camp for the army to occupy on itsflrst march. Suddenly, 
fugitives rushed past him, crying out — ^AU is lost! The army is 
jnU to flight!' He rode back with all speed, and found, in fact, 
that his troops had disbanded, and were flying in all directions. 
The occasion of this panic was Chazot's division, which had moved 
&om Youziers during the night to rejoin the main aimy, arriv- 
ing later than it ought, and in such confusion at sight of hostile 
^avaliy, that it burst into the midst of the marching columns, 
.and tlurew them into disorder. Seeing this confusion, £he hussars 
charged with impetuosity, and in a few moments put the French 
completely to rout. Two thousand of iheir horse scampered 
across the country to Bheims and Chalons — distances of thirty 
and forty leagues — ^giving put everywhere that the army had been 
betrayed; tluit it was. utterly destroyed; and that Dumouriez, 
and sJl the generals, had gone over to the. enemy. These reports 
travelled to Paris, and made its blood-stained patriots quake with 
4ireful forebodings. But although 10,000 men had fled before 
1500, Dumouriez's lieutenants, Duval, Stengel, and Miranda, suc- 
ceeded in rallying a sufficient number to repulse the hussars, 
who were not supported ; and the bulk of the army was again 
collected under its standards. On the 17th, Dumouriez continued 
his retreat in three columns, and in the course of that day entered 
the camp of St Menehould, the object of his destination, after 
executing a movement under circumstances of extraordinary 
^lifficulty, which has few parallels in military annals. 

The firmness and fortitude of Dumouriez are strikingly exem- 
plified in this crisis, which seemed sol desperate. NeiUier the 
bitter consciousness of his blunder, nor the outcries of the 
demagogues, nor the increased perils of his situation, shook 
his mind or aSected his resolution. He was stiU . determined 
to stick to the Argonne ; and if the enemy ventured, to leave 
him behind, and march on Chalons, he would attack him in 
the rear. At the news of his reverse, BeumonviUe had re- 
tired on Chalons; supposing, from the tales of the fugitives, 
that the wrecks of the army would take refuge there: and 
Kellermann had fallen back on Yitry. He despatched urgent 
orders to both to effect an immediate junction. BeumonviUe 
obeyed with alacrity, and on the 19th, marched into the camp of 
St Menehould, just in time to avoid being intercepted ; for the 
allies crossed the Bioune on the following day, and established 
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themselves on ihe eminences of La Lune. The Prussians had 
passed through the defile of Grandpre, and debouched beyond 
the Aisne, so that the whole allied force was now concentrated 
in Champagne. . The Austrian. Hulans scoured the country even 
to Rheims, and spread consternation to the gates of Paris. No- 
thing could be more singular, in truth, than the relative situations 
of the invaders and defenders of France. Each was intercepted 
in his direct conmiunications ; and the former were in advance 
of the latter, standing between them and the capital. Tet Du- 
mouriez never doubted his ultimate success ; being prepared, as 
he conceived, for any alternative the allies might adopt— whether 
ihey advanced onwards, attacked him, or remained inactive ; and 
when everybody else viewed him as irredeemably lost, the victim 
of perverseness and infatuation, he wrote to Servan, minister at 
war : ' I answer for all. I will beat the Prussians, and pass my 
winter quarters at Brussels;' a boast that appeared so truly 
extravagant, that it almost suggested the idea of madness ; and 
yet he realised it to the letter J He had, in fact^ a thorough 
appreciation of the dilemma in which the allies were entangled, 
lie knew their condition to be deplorable. They had to bring 
their supplies from Verdun, wh^re they had captured some maga- 
zines, and from Luxumbouig, by long and devious routes through 
the defile of Grandpr6, and across Champagne, to their position 
•of La Lune. . The roads had become almost impassable from the 
constant rains ; their convoys were attacked by the garrison of 
J&f ontmedy and the. peasants; and these supplies became every 
da^ more precarious. The country before them had been already 
exhausted by Dumouriez, and they were unable to procure eVen 
water, which is scanty and unwholesome in great part of Cham- 
pagne. Disease was sure to follow in the train of want^ and a 
frightful dysentery soon raged among them, which they had no 
means to mitigate — since they were without conveniences for 
hospitals, or even proper medicaments, and their bivouacs were 
in the midst of swamps. It was incumbent on them, therefore, 
to adopt some decisive line of conduct, for by inaction they would 
rot and perish. Brunswick was in favour of a retreat; but the 
king of Prussia, and the French princes, were not yet sufficiently 
tamed to listen to the counsels of prudence, and they scorned 
to retrograde as ignominious. Were they not at least 80,000 
strong, and could they not scatter to the winds the contemptible 
musters of asaaasins at Chalons, Soissons, and Paris; march to 
the rescue of the king, reinstate him on his throne, and termi- 
nate the Bevolution? Yes; but there were 60,000 men in their 
Tear, who would not fiedl to interfere with the execution of this 
fine project; and these must, it was impossible to deny, be first 
disposed of. Yet an attack on them was difficult and perilous, 
foit. they were posted advantageously ; and failure would entail 
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the certain nin of the aHied army, it -wtm, however, determiDeA 
to riflk the obtenqit ; end a fibvourable (q»poPtumty seemed shoril|r 
%o preeent itself. Kellermaim vna not the lieatenant, but the 
colleague of Xhunooriez; and hence arose all the e^ils of a 
4ivid^ oommand. When at length, on the 19th, he came within 
two leagues of the camp of Bt Menehoold, he either dedined ti> 
follow, or TnisnndewBtood the directions of Dumouxiez, who had 
jequested him to intrench himself behind the Anve ; and if any 
in&cations of an attack were given by the enemy, to occupy th» 
heights of Vahny and QtsaufiouBt. But instead of halting on ihe 
Auve, he crossed it» and proceeded straig^itway to the hill of 
¥almy, neglecting iluit of Qizauoourt altogether, and ranged h» 
artillery and 15^00 men on its plateau, 'vdiere tfiey were inoon- 
veni&aUy crowed. Brunswick, with the eye of a veteran, imme- 
diately discerned both his enor and his onrission, and aU the 
(Chances of WQODdhilating him that they offiared. Already seated on 
the heights of Ia Lone, he sent to seize these also of CftEaucourt^ 
.both dominating the lower eminence of Valmy. His prqmrations 
were completed on the monung of the 28th, and he opened a 
tcannonade from each of his positions on KeUennaon, who briskly 
jetomed it. BuBnonriea, meanwhile, was not inatifentive to the 
dang^ of his oolle^giie. He prepared to support him with aM 
Ills disposable foi»BS. He detadied General Ohazot with a strong 
body to flank the position of Valmy on the left, and Genend 
iBtenigel to flank it on the right; placing iBeumonville in the 
rear of Uie latter, with his r^jfat supported by Leveseiir, who 
was directed to outflank and turn the left of the 'enemy. By 
these dispoeitiens, he deterred Brunswick &om attemp^g to 
iwaXe the hill of Vahny, and stonn the Erench intreiudmients, 
lest he shcnxld be himself charged in flank whilst engaged in the 
operation. Twioe during the £ky he formed in oolmmns to assafl 
and envelop E^eUennann, but eaoh time he hesitated to risk the 
ent^l[»we, intnnidated by the determined manner in which ^e 
Frenok soldieiis stood to receive him. Whether or not thoee 
inexperienced recruits uwuld really have stood Arm, and crossed 
bf^nets with the IVassian veterans, is donbtfol; but they were 
at least enimated with enthuaiasm, and eagerly nespended to i^^ 
general, as he pointed to the enemy, and ccmed, Vive la Pa/trie t 
It is sufficient to say that the PruiBBian eommander thought it 
prudent to relinquish his design, and the afiair resolved itself 
into a simple Qannonad«^ which cost the lives of some 800 men, 
on both sides uselessly sacrificed. But insignifieant as this action 
of Vahny really was, it had all the effact of a decisive victory. 
It was a dieck to the F^rusoans in an actual engagement^ and it 
gave a wcmderfiil stimulus to the courage and ooi^enoe of the 
fVench soldiers^ who no longer dreaded to meet thrar redoubt^ 
able advenwurifiB. It changed the moral cam|dexion of the two 
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armies ; and, through policy extolled by tbe French generals as 
a mighty adiievement, it quickened that military ardour in 
iPrance which led to sach Stupendous results. 

If, before testing the metal of DumourieK and his troops, the 
Buke of Brunswick had recoiled from the desperate course of 
plunging on Chalons and Paris, he was by experience doubly 
confirmed in the apprehension of its proving disastrous. The 
object of the campaign was cleaiiy frustrated. The only hope 
of turning it to any profit, seemed to consist in sedndng Dnmon- 
Tiez to embrace the cause of the king. Colonel Manstein, adju- 
tant-general to ihe king of tVussia, was sent to him for die 
ostensible purpose of negotiating an exchange of prisoners, but 
with the real view of sounding him. This envoy expressed to 
Bumouriez the high esteem in whidh he was held in tl^ Prussian 
camp, and proceeded to declare that it depended on ^hn to ^^finish 
ihe war; that if he would undertake to put an end to the dis- 
orders of Prance, every assistance would be given him, and that 
lie might dictate his own terms. Dumouriez had no fixed pim- 
ciples, and would probably have rather served one wyal master 
ihan a hydra of demagogues ; but he had committed himself to 
a career from which he could not at this juncture swervie, had 
he been ever so much hiclined. Yet the propositions were 
pleasing to his versatile and ambitious mind, and he dallied with 
them until Manstein pressed for an explicit arvowal; then he 
^assumed the dignity of offend^ virtue. * Colonel,' he said, 'you 
btave told me I am esteemed in the Prussian army ; I will not 
•believe it, if you <;ontinue to urge things which would disgrace 
tne. I wish to testify my respect fbr the king of Prussia; T 
•desire to cultivate your fiiendship ; let iis, therefore, ispeak no 
more of such propositions.' Manstein oeased ^to importune him, 
but their interview ended in a convention for the suspension of 
hostilities in frtmt of the two camps. This was agreed to on 
the 22d. Dumouriez no longer doubted that the Prussians medi- 
tated a retreat. He hastened to make dispositions for harassing^ 
it, and now called into service the muster of volunteers at Cha- 
lons, whom he directefl on the routes proper to inconnnode their 
march, and intercept l^eir convoys. He sent ofi^ detachments, 
likewise, from his own army for similar purposes. The situation 
of the allies was becoming hourly more distressing, for the tem- 
pestuous weather abated not, and their men were perishing by 
thousands of cold, wet, famine, and disease. Nevertheless, on 
the 28di, Brunswick sent to Dumouriez a manifesto, which, under 
the circumstances, was extravagantly misplaced. It referred to 
Ins previous productions of the same class ; reiterated the deter- 
mination of the emperor and the king of Prussia to insist on the 
restoration of Louis XYI. to his authority; and announced that, 
unless submission were made accordingly, the suspension of hos- 
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tilities was at an end. Dumouriez observed to the officer who 
Jbrought him this strange document, * The Duke of Brunswick 
doubtless takes me for a Dutch burgomaster; but tell him that 
I declare the truce broken in your presence.' Two day;s after- 
wards, the Duke of Brunswick had commenced that fanious re- 
treat which at the thne puzzled all Europe, and has since exposed 
him to such bitter reproaches and maledictions. The army of 
Frederick the Great— the proud chivalry of France led by two 
descendants of Henry IV., whose name was perpetually on their 
Jips— the warlike legions. of the Holy Eoman Fmpire, in flight 
before, the untrained . bands which had been derided in all the 
terms of contumely! It was a strange result unquestionably, 
.and so contiiary to all expectation, that ingenuity has been racked 
to discover causes other than the. true ones which provoked it; 
<but they are sufficiently evident when sought in the spirit of 
candid inquiry.* To crown the singularities of this extraordinary 
campaign, the allies were left to retrace their steps almost with- 
out molestation; whereas, if they had been vigorously pursued — 
•hampered as they ^ were with sick, impeded by bad roads, and 
engaged in long defiles — ^they might have been cut off almost to 
a man. . But Dumouriez waa full of his scheme on Belgium, and 
in a hurry to get to Flanders ; whither he at once detached Beur- 
n6nville with 25,000 men, under pretence of raising the siege of 
LilJe, prosecuted by Duke Albert of Saxe-Teschen, thus mate- 
rially weakening the army which was to follow the Prussians, 
^e task of doin^ so he intrusted to Kellermann, Dillon, and 
Ohazot; who, acting without concert, and apparently without 
zeal, marched sluggishly in the wake of the retreating allies, and 
^d little more than pick up their dead and dying, who strewed 
their passage in multitudes. Brunswick evacuated Yerdun and 
' Longwy, the only fortresses he had captured ; and finally qnitited 
the French territory towards the end of October, hastening to 
check the progress of Custine, who, having been detached from 
the army of the Rhine under Biron, had taken Frankfort, levied 
a heavy contribution on it, and menaced Coblentz with the same 
fate. The emigrants, upbraided as the authors of the. whole 
calamity, Were ordered to disband, and retire from the confines 
of the German empire. Clairfiiyt posted with all speed to Bel- 
gium, foreboding a storm, in that quarter. Thus ended the first 

* It has been asserted that Louis XVL wrote to the king of Prussia, beseech- 
ing him to retire out of France, as the only means of saving his life ; a stupid 
and ridiculous fabrication. It has also been alleged, and Ferrieres for one is 
ready with all the particulars of the covenant (voL iii. p. 251), that it was ex- 
pressly agreed the allies should not be harassed in their retreat ; in considera- 
tion of which they were to surrender Verdun and Longwy. It was impossible 
for them to retain possession of those fortresses ; and if any such agreement had 
existed, Dumouriez must have been too glad to adduce it as a vindication of 
his military fame: it is inconsistent, moreover, with Brunswick's last mani- 
festo. 
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attempt of allied Etirope to subdue the French Revolution, and 
to uphold the damaged cause of royait^r. It gave to the first a 
strength and stability which it never otherwise could have at- 
tained; to the second, a blow from which it yet staggers, and 
can never recover. 

Whilst the terror of the Prussian invasion was yet at its height, 
the National Convention had superseded the Legislative Assem- 
bly, and met,. on the. 21st of September,. in the palace of the 
Tuileries. Its meqibers had been chosen under the influence of 
the frightM days of September, and included many. of. the prin- 
cipal actors in them. The return, firom Pans presented a cuidous 
array of names : Bobespierre^ Danton, Marat, Manuel, Legendre, 
Panis, Sergent^ Billaud-Yarennes, Camille*Desmoulins, and Philip 
Egalit^, under which levelling designation the Duke, of Orleans 
hoped to eke pardon for being bom. a prince and a Bourbon. 
The number of deputies was the same as in ^ the Legislative As- 
sen^bly— 745 ; and the majority of them had belonged, to the latter, 
since on this occasion no self-denying ordinance prevented re- 
elections. Not more than half, of Uiem had reached Paris when 
the Convention opened its session ^ yet on, the very. first day, 
Potion having been.chosen president^ Manuel moved that royalty 
be abolished in France, and a republic established in its stead. It 
was objected that so important a question ought not to be decided 
until all the representatives of the nation were present, nor until 
after mature deliberation. * What need have you of discussibn V 
exclaimed Gregoire, a constitutional bishop; 'kings are in the. 
moral world what monsters are in the physical. The history of 
kings is the martyrology of nations. As we are convinced of 
this truth, why debate V, And it was accordingly held that there 
was no room to debate. Amid unanimous acclamations, the pre- 
sident pronounced the abolition of royalty, and the conversion of 
France into a republic. Precipitation haid been .the bane of the 
Constituent Assembly, when honest and enlightened men essayed 
to use the shears of reform ;. it could not fail to characterise a 
body swayed by the impatient passions of an irreflective populace. 
The aim. was stiU to rear the pinnacle of the edifice before the 
foundation-stone had been laid. France was declared a republic 
before a single clause of the constitution apprppriate to such a 
form of government was framed ; and in the interim, the reins of 
power were left to be grasped by the boldest and the strongest. 
Three competitors were in the lists to svuggle for this supremacy 
— the Convention, the Commune, and. tie Jacobin Club. In the 
first, the Girondins continued to posses a numerical majority, 
and their party was strengthened by tht ostensible adhesion of 
P6tion, who, in joining them, however, t4ok care to maintain his 
relations with the Commune and the Jacobin Club, and who, being 
more identified with the worst deeds of the Revolution, enjoyed a 
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popularity wbieh made him roepoeted hy. iiie ^magogicai hsadssm, 
and which he in some mBacnue in^arted to hi» new aUias. Bbt 
the two lat<K» were wholly m the hands of their ad^wnnriefi, who 
consequently had means of action 9/^ theii: oemmandonthe deci^ 
sive point where they had always proved so effioaoious. These 
adversaries raiiged themsehres on the left side of the Conwteutioiiy 
that being" always ocoupied by the opponents of the eaaatiag. order 
of things, and being perched on the higher benches, obtainod>the 
a^)ellation of tiie Mountmnt^ait name applied in- derision, but per- 
petuated by a terrible rmuiniscence. Between the Girondlns and 
tiie Mountain sat a laifgo number of deputies^ who aflfeeted to be 
impartial, aod who, ^l &ct, wh^i not under the direet influ^iee 
of fear, generally iaeUned to tite side of modwation and reason. 
They were called thb Plains and subsequently, in contempt, the 
JBdly, when they devblved into the passive instaimients of tyranny. 
In theory, the differences dividing the Girondins and Jaeobins 
were not very lM«oadly or even dastinctiy marked. They both 
professed to be r^puMicans^ although many of ike formm* were 
doubtless reluctant converts in their fai<^ and saSed with a cni^ 
aent they could not hope to. st^n. Republicaiuam- itsell^ however, 
has many iriiades, embraciBg every variety of stmotore, £rem an 
ohgardiical despotism to a pure democracy ; and hencot^y might 
dlss^it in their views as to the quality and nature of the republic 
to be establSjBhed. Tet it was not exactly so» Save that the 
Girondins dreami of a republlo in which virtue and- talent shouhi 
exercise their le^timato sway, both parties were agreed that it 
i^ould be based on the widest principle of equality, on the most 
extended significance of the phrase, ^-sovereignty <^ the people '/ 
ttak every spedes of quatSfication to office or lection— possessory, 
professional, or pecuniary' — should be abrogated ; and that every 
trace of distinctions should be swept away, except such as were 
conferred by ishe citizens themselves. The di^sences, therefore^ 
were extraneous to merely diementary opinions, and spnmg from 
personal rivalries and animoeities, wluch arrayed them in bitter 
and implacable antagonism. Thus the meritoriousness of the lOtb 
August wa» universally admitted, and it was a matter of emular 
tion to arrogate ijs honours ; whilst the massacres of September 
were viewed in opposite lights : the Girondins denouncing them 
as diaboHcal atrocities; the Jacobins palliating them as necessary 
by way of precaution, and as the act of an indignant popidation, 
whose will was not to beiesisted. Hence it was on the manner 
in which this population should be allowed to interfere in the 
government of the countty, and on the spirit which should actnate 
such government, that they were radically at. variance. The 
Girondins held that the people delegated the sovereignty to 
their representatives, assembled in a National Convention, which 
thereby became the supreme power in the State; the Jacobins 
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wntaniaamdf thafc tk» -pM^e-TBidaoA tiia xig^ of contrdUing tiieir 
rapvessnte^^et; ifhem tii^.erred^— Bieaiiiag b^ tbe peo^b; the 
populaGe of Fari%. tSirongk whom' thay esEpdoted' to male; Th» 
forBMiviiioreoveivwsnBfol opnion tiia& the s^ublio oimkL be con*' 
validated with noidnem aodmocleratkm; the latter advocated the 
neoasnty of pezaanutioii,- and^ &» ceientleBd ponislBiieiii. of feeoL 
1%0^ common' don^fev ta whieh the PrDaBian>ii .vanonoEpoaed^ them^ 
reateflditad their mataal. fantred for a time ; .1^ it when^ relieved;fvotEK 
feais OB thai flooanBt^ iiiey ganne &ee< scope m the paasioiis wbichr 
aimnaiteit them. Bach; parfy waa i«a% witm its rtnng of aecnsoir 
tifioa* Aa the. (i^iidiii»w«re feturoed' ecBemswoly firom the de« 
partaoMiit&^-it wa» natural they ahould beJbran rable to their exer^ 
ciaing a Mt share of that influenoe orer the course of <Aie Bevo* 
Itttion whieh bad been hitherto so completeljf: oanrped b}p1^e oitjp 
of Paxis ; and it> ww aceerdingiy eaaj to fiwti a on^ them » charge 
of defflgning to cmmat Srsnoe into a ibdenrt ve repubiio, sueh aa 
that of Switeerhmd or the Umted States of ^anenoa^ and t^yde* 
atroy its unity and'indJinsibility, of which ttie . «eobiii8 proclaimed 
thesHselvea^e-reseinte champions. The Gin ndins, on the other 
hand, accused iite Jaeobina of aiming to esnbti^ a tyranny^ iii 
the form eithw of a lariumTirato or of a (qptatorship^ These 
charges were equally extmvagant^ aocovding >to the custom oi 
fiK^ons, which redproeato aggra^iRatod imput»ti«ia with tlie view 
of throwing greater odium on each other. The Girondins did not 
contomplato a federatiye republic, for such a thiisf'was impossible; 
but they desired' titat the Cenveniion should /be secured- from 
{lopular i^igressione^ and that, fbr snch purpoBe, it should have 
a guard dniwn from the depaiiments — a scheme opposed by the 
Jltcobins with all tiieir force, but at* first Tainly. In like manner, 
the Jacobins had not then any idea of an individual despotism, 
wMdi many events wotb required to render feasible.* Keverthe* 
less, these formed the staples of their re^ppctive criminations: 
In ibe strife that ensued between them, the Girondins fought oa 
imequal terms with the Jacobins. Eloquence, honesty, and talents 
they had undoubtedly on their side, added to the generous boldness 
which detestation of crime and calumny inspires ; but had even 
sndi qualifications been sufficient to contend a^nst adversariea 
nnscrupidous in the use of means, they lacked the essential requi- 
sltosof tact and discretion. Taunted and irritated by reproaches 
of fbderalism, they were betrayed into the egregious error of mak- 
ing two formal denunciations against Robespierre, as meditating a 
granny and dictatorship. It is possible that^ in i^e dark recesses 

* M* Ooadet) aMlfttlyeof the d^uty, in his * Recberobes sur les Girondins,: 
f^efixed to his i^ubiioation of Buzot's Memoirs, p. 79, concludes that individually 
they were fftvonrable to a federal constitution, and that Vergnfaud bad evert 
p r o f wmd it to Louis XVL; but they newr propoonded it as a serious sotacsM.- 
file also fhe Jacobin* ptoposed to tj/ronMiM— thai is, to efzeroise domination Ifg 
foul meaoB or fair ; but such is the common design of every party association. 
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of his mind, that sabtle personage had began to nnitiire thoughts 
of grasping supreme power; but no proofs could be adduced 
against him, beyond the insane ravings of Marat^ who advocated 
the appointment of a dictator, witii the sole function of dispensing 
death, being kept to his duty by a chain ronnd the leg ; and the 
accusation was therefore imprudent and detrimental. Robespierre 
displayed great art in repelling the charge, and, carrying the war 
into the enemy's camp, retorted with such effect, diat the Con- 
vention ultimately passed to the order of the day, having first 
decreed the penalty, of death against all who should propose the 
institution of a dictatorship, or any measure militating against 
the unity and indivisibility of the republic. The result was a 
signal triumph to Bobespierre, attracted to. him a number of 
timid wayerers, strengthened his power prodigiously, and tended 
to endear him. still more to the masses, who believed him assailed 
because he vindicated their, rights, and proclaimed him, with in- 
creased ardour, the veritable and incorruptible patriot. 

In such vain and. inglorious contentions did the National Con- 
vention, waste its time, and the Girondins destroy the prestige of 
their moral superiority. The Convention had. been convoked for 
two especial objects — ^to frame a new constitution for France, and 
to decide the fate of the king. The first was necessarily a work 
of protracted labour, which was thrown on a committee of nine, 
curiously enough compounded, embracing the discordant charac- 
ters of Sieyes, Tom Paine, Potion, and Danton ; the second was 
one of summary disposal, as it proved, and Louis XYI. had been 
deposed without ^ word being said in his behalf. StiU it remained 
to dispose of his person, and opinions were far from uniform how 
this was best to be done. The subject was debated in numerous 
sittings during the month of November. The analogy between 
him and Charles I. was sufficiently striking to suggest a i' 
process of arraignment ; and it was flattering to the vanitV and 
gratifying to the malice of legislators who had so recently emeiged 
from the inferior grades of the old society, to sit in jud^ent 
upon a monarch at whose name they had once trembled. fBpnce^ 
among the members of the Convention, the conclusion was Very 
general that Louis ought to be brought to trial, whatever n ' ^ 
be its issue. But some few there were who carried their 
sight into futurity, and quoted this very instance of Charles 1 
show that the surest way to resuscitate royalty was to wreak ^ 
geance on its fallen representative. These, therefore, prop 
that Louis should either be set at liberty, and left to mingle.^ 
the herd of tho citizens, or be removed with his family oiit of i 
country, since forbearance could no longer be attributed to pusil'- 
lanimity or fear of Brunswick's threats, but must be deemed pure 
magnanimity, so well becoming a great and liberated nation like 
France. Such moderation, however, was not suited to the temper 
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of boiling patriots, who longed to kill a king for the mere satis- 
£M^ion of the deed, and by -way of bravado to kings in general, 
whom they stigmatised as the enemies of the human race ; and 
these also contended against a trial as snperfluous, affirming ihii 
Louis's guilt admitted of no question, and .that immediate death 
was his just and expiatory doom. Robespierre and St Just were 
the organs of this doctrine in the Convention, and the former up- 
held it in an elaborate argument. ' Louis does not stand,' he said, 
* in the condition of one impeached, neither are you judges ; you 
are, and can only be, statesmen and representatives of the nation ; 
you have no sentence to pronounce for or against any man; you 
have a measure of public safety to pursue, an act of national pro- 
vidence to perform. If Louis can be considered an object for 
trial, he may be acquitted, he may even be innocent, nay, must be 
presumed to be so tmtil his trial is concluded; but if this Louis 
can for a moment be deemed innocent/ what is to.be thought of 
the Bevolution ? The vindicators of liberty, then^ are calumniators 
and rebels; the patriots throughout France are loaded with guilt ; 
every moment of imprisonment that Louis has suffered, is to be 
accounted an unjust^ vexatious, and wicked outrage. When once 
a nation has been driven to have recourse to the rights of insur- 
rection, it is instantly to be considered as in a state . of nature 
with respect to the tyrant who has caused it.' He noticed the 
guarantee of inviolability secured to Louis: by the constitution, 
which had been invoked by previous speakers, and he dismissed 
it as already broken and annulled. VThe constitution is appealed 
to !' he exclaimed; ' why, the constitution is in direct opposition 
to all you have done against Louis. What greater right had you 
to depose him without a trial- than to cohdenm him without one 3' 
He concluded with a motion that Louis be proclaimed a traitor to 
the French nation, and an offender against human nature; and 
that he suffer death, as a great example to the world, on the spot 
where the brave martyrs to liberty fell on the glorious 10th of 
August. This speech of Robespierre was received with consider- 
able applause, and no one attempted to conftite its positions ; but 
neverfiiieless, the short and abrupt process he recommended waa 
^distasteful to the majority of the Assembly, who in reality hoped 
to save the life of Louis, by giving him the chances of a lengthened 
trial.' Tet Robespierre was urgent, and had gained many parti- 
sans to his opinion; moreover, he had external appliances to back 
it; and he might have caused it to prevail, but that a peculiar 
circumstance promised to afford him greater scope to his malig- 
nity, by having the king subjected to an interrogatory; and he 
consequently withdrew his opposition. The Convention had re- 
ferred to two or three committees the task of raking up evidence 
against Louis XYI., to prove the crimioality alleged against him; 
but they had met with so little success, that the dilemma was to 
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hm feased of tiieir bobig^ unable to ^seaent tesiimoB^ aaffidflniy nofe 
to suiistaiitiate^ faui. to swider eolottfafale the lateiuiAd kapeaob- 
ment, wfaarob3rtbe tnal: naist dogenarate into- a mene^ mootker;. 
The diBtsaveBf^ of a oonoeaied' pceas in^a. paasa^. of the TuileneSy 
^c«»*«*»"i"g a Yuaeia^ of seflret and important pi^ears, eame oppor- 
tonely to Uieur aid. in. thi^ pvess, jo o^ehrated aa the Iron Prtm — 
heing made of tiiat matalr-^the. unfbrtunato Louk had deposited 
^ocimienta commstod with; the Revolution wfaioh, he was loath to 
^teatroy, but iw4iioh he was oonaoioiia might be uaed. to hifrdetri- 
xnenty if he ihll into the calamity airtually impending ainer him. 
Only-<Mie peison besidea himself knew of its-existonce, and that 
iros< the artiaan who had made Kt,.the infiimous Gaau% who had 
1»een the oompanioaof his Fecceations in smithrwoii^ and. in i^uun 
he placed entice confidenfie. Thia man betiiayed< the seoret to 
Bolandy who loat na timm inixanaacking the preas of its contenta^ 
audi oaixying'them with ezultaiaian to^theAaaemblyw A ooramit^ 
tee of- twelve was appainted to. inyeatigate- them^ and in- the- mean* 
time, mmouER: were spread of the extraordinaiy diacloauxes. made 
by them toudiing the nations wiUi the court of sundi^ chief le^ 
^vdutioBasta, inekiding raembem of both the fust and the.second 
ABaembtiaa, not exfleptiwg- the Qizondina themselves; and ihe 
•ecoafflon was eageidy seized to. east oj^iaabiium. in antLoipationL of 
Ihe raieelatiana to bedkited. 

The seport of the oommittea ws» preaanied on the 5th D&- 
eemfaer. The^ main, queatioii had. bemi. abeady decided by pre- 
-vioua^npoorto ftom. committees and reaolutiona of the Convention^ 
wheinin, after lengthy piaamblea^it was declared that Louis XVL 
might, in apito of any pretended, inviolability, be. tried, and that he 
ought to be-so tised and judged by the National Convention* It 
waa therefore only necessary to detoimine the precise charges, on 
winch he i^ould be anraigned, and the form and tLme.of the pro* 
«eas. An anzioua stillness marked the reading of the report on. the 
papers found in the Iron. Presc^ for many were present who might 
iear to be impUcated by it, and more were there who hoped to 
find in its diBoloanras weapons of offimce against hated adver- 
sariesw The Qireiidin% however, were not mentioned^ which so 
galled Bobeq)ien» and the Mountain,, that they instantly charged 
Bohmd, who had committed the indiscretion of going, alone to 
lifle the chesty., with having, suppressed all documents tending to 
enminate his- Menda The chaise was untrue, but was not the 
less believed on that account; and in the mouths of malignant 
foes^ becanie.a formidable topic of clamour. Sufficient was educed^ 
notwithstanding, to satisfy the cravings even of an inordinate ran- 
eour. Letters and aooounts of Laporte, treasurer of the civil list, 
miveiled the system of bribery pursued to gain partiaans among 
depntiea, mob oratorB^ and frequenters of &e g^eriee^ to influ* 
enoe public opimon both at Paris and in. the departmenta^,«Qd to 
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^lireet oketions, of wbidi. BfltrtKuidde IMWenlle was 1^ ingsuioiift 
contriver. The plans of countoivFevolutioii pnojeefted hy Bouilld 
and Wx^beaskf the sehameiB of Lafiiyeftto and Dumoiiriez, weFo-aU 
exposed,, vath tha aosreapondeaice of tiia kii^- raspeotijig thenu 
Tlu9 forei^ coTnnninicafeioii% too» were detected wijbb tha amigraat 
priaeeS) ^d with emuuarifia to. foreign conrts. The original lettes 
to the Bishop of Clermont^, npoa the ease of ccmsoiMicB whi<^, disr 
tressed Louis in April 1791, was produced, in. which strong esprea- 
aionsof remonie» aiid &yowsA» of restoraiive intoitiona if he eves 
xeeovered hia power,, were recorded by the royal penitent. Upon 
the whole, ample materiala seemed at last collected- to found an 
judictment of conspiracy a^^unst the Reyolution, adul of crimes 
ihereupoa attendant; so the committee of twelve was ordered 
forthwith to take three membera from each of the eommittees of 
twenty-four, of legislationi and of general safety, aod^ in eoncert 
with thein, to firame the act of impeachment againsl] Jjmiia Capel^ 
■and the series o£ questions to be put to him when subjected te 
•examination* Monday the 10th December waa fixed for these 
documents to. be presented, when they were to be disoussed by 
the Assembly, and oepies afterwaxds deliveEred to Louis,, who 
should be summoned- to appear at the bar of the Convention on 
the second day thereafter. The. exeeutive power waa specially 
charged to preserve public tzanqnilUty dusing the eoolamiance:of 
the trial of the. Uiat kCng, 

Louis had nowbeen- confined in the naerow and gloomy recesses 
of the Temple for four months. His weary and harsh imprisoiE> 
ment he had borne with that remackable serenity which. so distLob 
goished him under calamity* If a plea may be advanced for the 
massaerea of September, and they have- had their apologisls^ the 
barbarity of Louis's confinement can admit of no palliation. The 
Legislative Aaaerobly, obedient- to the oommaads; of the c<»iqu6f> 
zors of the 10th August^ had consigned' his pwEsen to the cure of 
the insuirectionary Commune, and &om that, time had givan no 
liiriher heed to him or his fiunily. Thus abandoned to the merey 
•f men ii^ose base natures were pregnant only with brutality, 
the wretched monaeefa^ his wife^ sister, and children, underwent 
2%ou% vexations,, azid peisecutkMU^.wJiich^being mmeocaBary to 
tbeir tswfe custody marked emphatieally the Tile character of 
then* jailors. The prison in which they were immured was a 
high square tower, flanked by two turrete^ iaone of which was a 
winding staircase leading to a terrace goi ihe top. In. each, storey 
of the tower were three rooms, one being simply the size of the 
torret, and very ranalL The &rst storey was occupied by- guards 
and municipal officers ; the second by the queen, the princesses, 
and the dauphin; the third by the king and the faithful Clery, 
the only attendant left to wait on the whole family after the 
removal of Hue^ who was carried off on the 2d September^ and 
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narrowly escaped the mnrders» of that period. A municipal 
officer was constantly on guard in each of the upper storeys: 
during the day, he sat in the same room with the prisoners, aild 
by his presence, prevented thiem from holding confidential inter- 
course, a restraint they found of all others the most irksome and 
galling : during the night, one lay at the door of the king's room, 
with his bed in sight ; the other watched over the queen in like 
manner, but had the decency to allow the door to be closed. The 
life led by the prisoners was pretty uniform, except when dis- 
turbed by the caprice of municipals with a larger share of vulgar 
arrogance than was even usual with their fellows. The long 
rose at six, dressed, and retired to pray and read in the turret 
chamber, which was provided with a smJeill library, the eyes of 
the officer following him in all his movements. - Meanwhile^ 
Clery made his bed, put the room in order, and prepared break- 
fast ; after which he descended to the queen's apartment, where 
he found her and the daiiphin ready dressed, and assisted to finish 
the toilet of the three princesses by combing out their hair. They 
then went up, and partook of breakfast with the king, during 
which interval C16ry made all right below, and at ten the pri- 
soners came down to the queen's room, in which they passed the 
rest of the day. Louis employed his time in the education of his 
son ; the queen in that of her daughter. They were allowed to 
walk in the garden for an hour ; but the privilege was dearly pur- 
chased, and regard for the dauphin's health alone induced them 
to embrace it. They had to pass through the guard-room of the 
soldiers, who planted chairs in the way, sat down upon them, 
pufied tobacco smoke into the faces of the princesses, and in- 
dulged in the low ribaldry common to persons of that class.* In 
these walks they were still accompanied by municipal officers, 
and the strictest measures taken to prevent communications from 
without. They would have been left in total ignorance of what 
was passing but for an ingenious device of Clery, who contrived 
to glean intelligence from a hawker of newspapers, who planted 
himself every evening beneath the walls of the tower, and bawled 
out their contents. This information he whispered to the king 
whilst pretending to adjust his curtains after he had got into bed ; 
but often the jealous vigilance of the municipal on duty rendered 
it dangerous, and he was obliged to impart his news to one of the 
princesses on the following day by some stratagem which neces- 
sity is so active to suggest. As the Commune, in order to keep 
up the popular outcry against Louis and the queen, always 
affected to suspect them of being in correspondence with the 

* * One of the Boldiere on guard within the tower wrote one day on the king'a 
chamber door, and that on the inside, •• The guillotine is permanent, and ready 
for the tyrant Louis XVI." The king read the words, which I made an attempt 
to rub out, but his m^eety prevented me/— C»»^'* Journal, p. 168. 
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foreign enemy, the emigrants and the royalists in Paris, and of 
being engaged in weaving conspiracies against the Bevolution, it 
ordered daaly. minute searches of all the apartments occupied by 
the royal family, and eventually deprived them of writing mate- 
rials, as well as of all sharp instruments — such as razoi^ knives, 
scissors, and needles — ^vi^ch was a severe privation to the prin- 
cesses, who beguiled the sad hours of captivity by working ta- 
pestry. These searches were usually, made by Santerre at the 
head of his staff, and were often conducted with the greatest 
violence and indecorum. But at times, the municipal officers 
took upon themselves to institute them, and not imfrequently in 
• the middle of the night, when they had been carousing, and were 
inflamed with liquor. Hue. mentions that > one morning, while 
the king^was dressing, the municipal went up to him and de- 
manded to search him. Without evincing any anger or impa- 
tience, his majesty took out the contents of his pockets aod laid 
■ them on the chimney. After this scene, the king ordered me 
never again to give him his. clothes without turning the pockets 
inside out.' Again he relates that, on the 24th August, * several 
municipals entered the king's chamber between twelve and one 
. in the morning. Awakened by the noise, I got up as fast as I 
. could, and saw thenk approach his . majesty's bed. <* In execution 
of a decree of the Commune," said one of them, " we are come 
to search your chamber, and take away whatever arms maybe 
found in it." ''I have none," replied the king. They searched 
notwithstanding, but found nothing. *This will not do," said 
they; "you had a sword when you came into the Temple; give 
up that." . His majesty ordered me to bring his sword. • To assist, 
however involuntarily, in disarmiug my sovereign, was a shocking 
thought to me. I gave the sword into the. king's hand. " Gentle- 
men," he said, "I deposit it with you. The more this sacrifice 
«osts me, the more it proves my love of the public peace."'* 

It was not until after, the Convention had sat six weeks, that it 
thought fit to concern itself about the treatment Louis received 
in his prison. On the 1st November, it nominated a deputation 
to visit him, in which were included Drouet, the postmaster of St 
Menehould, who had been the cause of the arrest at Yarennes, 
and Chabot, who, from being a monk, had turned a furious de- 
nouncer of all religion. * The royal family, and particularly the 
queen,' says Cl§ry, * shuddered with horror at the sight of Drouet, 
who insolently seated himself by her. Chabot, following his 
example, also took a chair. They asked the king how he was 

* Hue's Narratiye, pp. 126, 129. ' Once as Madame Elizabeth was mending: 
the king's coat, having no soiseors, she bit off the thread with her teeth. '* What 
a reverse!" said the king, looking tenderly on her; ** you were in want of no- 
thing at yonr pretty house of Montreuil." " Ah ! brother/' she replied, ** can 
I'feel a regret of any kind when I ehare your misfortunes ? " '—CiStyt Journal, 
IIU206. 
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treotod, aoid if he was saj^lied wMi neeeflsanes. 'I complam 
ef Aofcl^iigy'' bk majesty replied ; *aiid only request that the com* 
mittee wSl supply my valet-de-chamfare with 2900 livros, or leave 
that sum with tbe council, to defray ihe small euirent expenses ; 
Bad that we may have some lin^ and other clothes, of which we 
•are in the greatest need.^ The deputies premised it should be 
attended to ; but nothing was sent.' Louis bad repeatedly made 
the same request to Potion, who had regaided them with the in- 
difference that was to be expected from his character. In pro- 
portion as the question of the king's trial and punishment began 
to be seraonsly agitated, the obnoxious superintendence of hia 
keepers was redoubled. He was removed to another tower of 
the same buildings and separated from his feonily; but at the 
passionate intreaties of the princesses, thef were permitted to 
take their meals with him, and after some time, were removed ta 
a room above his^ where the dauphin was placed with his father 
as a companion. In this new situation, 01^ had no means or 
gaining information except through his wife, who was allowed to 
visit hSm at stated intervals, and who, although a municipal officer 
was always present at their interviews, nevertheless contrived ta 
give him intelligent faints of what was passng. Thus from her 
he had tidings dT die decree for the king's trial before the Con> 
vention, and of the mtention to separate him from his family 
widlst it was pending. Louis had expressly requested him U> 
eonmumicate whatever he might laam, as he wished to be pre- 
pared for the worst With a bleeding heart, G16ry told him the 
news as he left him for the night, intimating, moreover, that only 
four days remained to concert with the queen some mode it 
oonresponding with her. On the foUewing day, her expressive 
grief showed him that the king had imparted to her <he fatal 
secret. At night the king took <he opportunity of saying to him^ 
< Continue your endeavoura to find out whai they are going to de 
with me, and don't be afraid of giving me pain.' The ^ectionate 
valet assured him of his devotion, and proved it sofficieBtly by 
planning with the Princess Elizabeth expedients for maintaining 
a correspondence during the trial, which exposed him to the 
greatest danger. As he was to be shut up with the king, and 
kept in the same coftnplete isolation, the princess said to him, 
with tears streaming from her eyes, * Tou, C16ry, will now be the 
only person with my brother; redouble, if possible, your atten- 
tions to him, and omit no opportumly of giving us iatelfigence 
reflecting him ; but on no oth^ account expose yourself for then 
we should have nobody on whom we could rely.' 

The 11th December had been finally fixed for Louis's appear- 
ance at tiie bar of the Convention. On the morning of that day^ 
the beating of drums, the clashi^ of arms, and the'tramping ot 
horses, gave token to the captives of the Temple that the ten^le 
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hovat of crepsration liad 'arrived. Theyliad lireaMai^ted together 
as usual in the queen^s room, with hearto opproised by pFeeent 
anguish and the gloomiest forebodings. Tet thiey daired not give 
expression to their feelings; for they must not bdtray- a know- 
ledge of the convenltional decree, lest they should compromise 
Clery, and fortify the -suspicions of their having means of ex- 
ternal communication, which woidd liave led to increased -seve- 
rities. They were obliged to^iart, therefore, in silence; the grief 
depictured in their looks they were denied the consolation of 
reUeving by tears and embraces. The king descended with tha 
dauphin to his own apartment, and whilst engaged in hearing 
him read, was interrupted by two TQunicipal officers, who inti- 
mated to him that, by order of 'the Commune, his son was to be 
taken from him, and delivered into the charge of his mother. 
He asked the reason ; but i^e officers replied ti^ey had simply to 
execute their instructions, and could give Uin none. In great 
affliction, he tenderly embraced the chSd, and consigned him to 
0l6ry, that he might conduct him to the^ queen. He then sat 
down at the head of his bed, and remainea absorbed in thought^ 
untfl disturbed by the officer on guard over him, who was alarmed 
by the dead stillness prevailing in the room, and entered it to 
ascertain the cause. The king took his hand from his brow, and 
said with some sternness, 'What do you want with me!' The 
officer replied, * I was afraid you were ill.* * I am obliged to you,* 
Louis answered ; * but the manner in which they have taken my 
son from me cuts me to the heart.' The officer withdrew, for ho 
was affected by the tone in which the king spoke. At one o'clock^ 
Chambon, the new mayor of Paris, accompanied by Chaumette^ 
the successor of Manuel as procureur of the Commune, several 
municipal officers, and Santerre with his aides-de-camp, entered 
the room, and apprised the king that they were come to convey 
him to the bar of the Convention, by virtue of a decree wliich the 
secretary would read to him. In the decree he was called Loui» 
Capet * Ca^t,' he said, Vis not my name ; it is that of one of m^ 
ancestors.' He subsequently added, *l could have wished, sir,, 
that my son had been left with me during the two hours I have 
passed alone; but such treatment is of a piece with all I have met 
here during these four months. I am ready to follow you ; not in 
obedience to the Convention, but because my enemies have the 
power in their hands.' The mayor led the way, and he followed. 
At the gate a carriage was in waiting to receive him. It was 
escorted by 1200 men, infantry and cavalry, and several pieces of 
cannon both before and behind. The Kational^ Guards Imed the 
streets, which were filled with a vast multitude, who gazed on the 
procession with stupid wonder, and gave no outward signs of 
feeling. Louis surveyed the scene wiiSb. calmness, and on his ar- 
rival at the palace, was ui&ered into a committee-room, to await 
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the pleasure of the Assembly, which had, through so strange a 
series of events, become the arbiter of his fate. 

Meanwhile, that august body was disputing in what manner it 
should receive the fallen monarch, the better to overawe the 
mind, and impress him with a sense of the dignity of his judges. 
Legendre the butcher shouted out, 'Let us scare him by the 
silence of the grave !' Others were in favour of a more active de- 
monstration, and the galleries warmly responded to that opinion. 
Manuel thought it would compromise the majesty of the nation if 
the Convention appeared to be exclusively occupied with Louis 
and his triaJ, so he proposed that the question on the order of the 
day should' be discussed, to show the noble indifference taught by 
the Roman senate towards captive or suppliant kings. This con- 
ceit tickled the vanity of the Assembly, and it straightway com- 
menced to debate on a law relative to emigrants, when at length 
Ohambon and Santerre appeared at the bar, and announced that 
Louis was waiting to be admitted. Barr^re, an artful trimmer as 
yet between the Giroudins and the Mountain, was president. 
Addressing his colleagues, and particularly the citizens in the 
galleries, he exhorted them to assume the attitude of impassi- 
bility befitting people on whom the eyes of all Europe were fixed, 
and to remember the awful stillness which marked the return 
from Varennes, the precursor of national judgments upon kings. 
"When he ceased, the door was thrown open, and Louis entered, 
accompanied by the retinue that had attended him from the 
>^ Temple. His step and demeanour were firm, and as he gazed 

tranquilly around him, cau^d in his beholders that emotion with 
which they had hoped to see him oppressed. The Girondins were 
probably stricken with remorse at the actual spectacle of the 
condition to which they had aided in reducing a monarch so estim- 
able from his personal virtues, and the more so, as they had just 
reason to augur that their own fate was wound up in Ms. ' Louis,* 
said Barrfere, * the French nation impeaches you. You will heai* 
read the declaration of the crimes charged against you. Louis, 
be seated.' A chair had been placed for his accommodation. 
The committee of accusation had prepared two documents : the 
articles of impeachment themselves, and a summary of the heads 
of his offences, upon the latter of which only he was now to be 
examined. Tlie list of crimes commenced with the attempt 
against the tiers-etat on the 20th June 1789, and comprised all 
the charges alleged against the court since that famous era of the 
tennis-court oath. The Constituent Assembly, nevertheless, had 
amnestied all offences relative to the Bevolution committed prior 
to the acceptance of the constitution of 1791 ; yet this striking 
objection was left to be urged by Marat alone, who for once was 
heard to speak in the language of ratiocination, but was overruled 
by the argument, that when the people conquered on tho 10th 
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Augnsty all compacts between them and Louis XYI. were an- 
nulled. To the questions put upon each head of the accusation, 
the king replied with perfect aptness and composure, although 
many were calculated to disconcert and ruffle him. The last in 
the series alone roused him to anything like indignation. * You 
•are charged with causing French blood to be shed on the 10th 
August/ said Barr^re to him ; * now, how say you V * It was not 
I,' he answered with some vehemence, *that was the cause of 
its being shed.* At 'five o'clock his examination closed, and he 
was conducted back to the Temple with the same precautions by 
which his passage from it had been guarded. On his return, he 
immedi^ely asked to see his £eanily, which was sternly refused; 
instead, four municipal officers were given him as companions, to 
watch his minutest movements, and prevent him from enjoying 
the boon of solitude, that last grateful solace to minds in tribu- 
lation. 

The Convention decreed that Louis XYI. should be allowed the 
benefit of counsel to aid him in his defence, and he chose as his 
^vocates Taiget and Tronchet, both eminent pleaders before the 
•old parliament. Tai^t basely declined the honourable office ; 
hut his place was weU supplied by the venerable Malesherbes, 
-who hastened to volunteer his services, which were cheerfully 
accepted by the king. The Commune passed a resolution, that if 
<;ounsel were admitted to the Temple, they should be searched 
and stripped in the presence of municipal officers, and be kept 
xsonfined until after the trial was over. The Convention ordered, 
•on the contrary, that the king's counsel should have free access 
to, and communication with, their client, to whom, moreover, it 
restored the use of pens, ink, and paper. It even directed that 
Xiouis should see his family under certain restrictions ; but this 
the Commune positively refused to permit ; and by a species of 
compromise, the Convention revoked its ordinance touching the 
intercourse of the royal family, and the Commune its resolution 
3a to the admission of counsel to the tower. On the 14th De- 
cember, Tronchet and Malesherbes had an interview with Louis. 
The meeting between him and his former minister was most 
Affecting. Malesherbes sank on his knees, overcome by his emo- 
tions ; file king yielded to the gush of recollections, raised him 
up, and pressed him in his arms. On the 16th, a deputation from 
the Convention brought copies of the articles of. impeachment, 
and of numerous papers intended to be given in evidence, all of 
which were read over to the king, and left with him. A few days 
ailer, the same deputation returned with an additional packet of 
papers, and Intimated that the trial would be resumed on the 
26th December. In the interim, Louis passed a great part of each 
•day with his counsel, who were assisted by a junior, M. Deseze, 
granted by the Convention on a representation that two were 
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insufficient to prepare the defence in so volnniiaons a proceie. 
Yet he felt conscions tibat all this labour was thrown away, enter- 
taining a settled conviction, which nothing oonld shake^ that his 
enemies had vowed his destruction, and would execute their 
purpose.* Accordingly, on the 25th Deoemher, he wrote his will : 
not to bequeath property, for he had none at his disposal, but to 
avow his belief in Uie Catholic faith, and in the saving merit of 
its ministrations ; to acknowledge his 6in% and his reliance on the 
mercy of Qod ; to recommend Mi children to the queen, whom he 
assured of his unalterable ^tachment ; to intreat the fMrgiveness 
of those he had offended; to record his own forgiveness of those 
who had persecuted him ; and to exhort his son, if he should ever 
be invested with power, to bury in oblivion all remembranoe of 
the sufferings he had endured. It was the effusion of a truly ocm- 
trite and pious hearty and dodies the character of Louis with an 
undying brightness. At peace with his own conscience, and with 
all ^e world, he still firetted to see his funily, and renewed his 
solicitations to that effect ; but his jailors were inexorable. Hie 
anniversary of his daughter's birthday occurred on tiie 19th 
December, and he could send her a message of affection only 
throu^ <he cold medium of a municipal officer. The thought 
distracted him, and he exdaimed, with tears tridding from his 
eyes, * Alas ! am I then not to see my daughter on her birthday!' 
l^e officers themselves were moved, and hung down thdr heads 
in silence. To this cause of mental affliction was added physical 
suffering. The use of razors had been absolutely forbidden him 
since the commencement of the trial, and his beard had grown to 
a troublesome length. To relieve the irritation, he was obliged 
to bathe his fince in cold water several tames every day. He 
desired C16ry to procure a pair of scissors or a razor, as if for 
himself, not choosing to mention his distress to the municipal 
officers. Ol^ry suggested that if he were to appear as he was at 
the bar of the Assembly, it would at least show the barbarity of 
the treatment he had undergone. * No,' Louis re^ed with proper 
dignity ; * it does not become me to adopt any step to excite com- 
miseration.' The application for a razor was made; and the 
Commune, after a debate of some hours, resolved that he might 
be permitted to shave himself, so that a municipal officer sat on 
each side of him during the operation. 

On the 26th, a laiger body of troops was assembled to escort 
him to the Tuileries than even on the 11th. No less than fifty 
pieces of cannon, and upwards of 20,000 men tmder arms, were 
ranged on the way he had to pass. These excessive precautions 

* He said to Maleeherbes, who attempted to persuade him that he ran no 
danger, * I am sure of the oootrary ; th^wiU take my life: they hare both the 
power and the wilL' Then, after a pause, he added, * Bnt never mind; let us 
attend to my trial as if I ought to gain it ; and I wiU gain it, if I toave my 
memory without stafai.*— Jferrferer, voL ilL p. 505. 
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were taken to fiopport the bdief aioeag the peo^ that a rescue 
was to be attempted by the xojtHaakA; an ort^ce dengned to 
stimulate tbeur rage. Th& king entered the CmiTeoiiaiiy acoom- 
panied by hia ibree comiael, and seated Mmaelf as before. 
DefennoDy who had micoeeded Barr^e in ihe presideiicyy an- 
noiuiced to him that he was now to be heard for the last time. 
*Mj counsel wiH deUver my deSenee,* Louie calmly replied. 
Beseze thereupon pat)eeeded to address the Assembly, amid a 
profound silence. He had arzanged his arguments hastily, but 
they were lucid and irresistible; because, upon all the laiaciplea 
of equity recognised among men in society, Louis was not am^or 
able for any of the offences charged against him. With regard 
to those committed before the conversion of France into a con- 
stitutional monarchy, he had infringed no hiw, even had he been 
guilty of the whole of theip, and they had been of th^tuselves 
cnmes: with regard to those committed after that conversion, 
he was shielded by the doctrine of ministmal responsibility, 
which is of the essence of that form of governments But if the 
rules of equity were set at nought^ those of evidence were still 
more contemned. Not a single witness had been examined, save 
the accused himself: the only proofs adduced were papers, for 
the most part totally unauthentipated; many trivial, and of no 
meaning; the rest not legally implicatory of the Idng.. More: 4 
over, no opportunity was iJlow^ for obtaining exculpatory 
evidence upon the individual charges, which in the i^gregate 
were vulnerable to such decisive objection^ and in detail open 
to successful refutation.* And what was the tribunal before 
which he was arraigned? By what right did it arrogate the 
power of trying him? With what regard to . decency did it act. 
as both accuser and judge? No doubt the positions of the ad- 
vocate were irrefragable, and demonstrated that^ as a judicial 
process, the trial was an empty pageant^ since forms and prin-r 
ciples were alike violated;' but in truth Bobespierre and St Just 
had shown the real question to be an issue between a triumphant, 
people and a conquered monarch, in which might was right. 
The Qirondins strove to dissemble this fact, and in their endea- 
vour to throw over the fate of Louis an air of solemnity and 
justice, made more palpable the nakedness oi the outrage upon 
both. Deseze concluded his speech with a brilliant peroration, 
which elicited no signs of sympathy from the sullen audience, 
and then Louis himself arose and spoke briefly. ^ The particulars 

* Bertrand de MoQeiille, tben in London, forwsrded simdry important docn- 
ments rindioatory of tbe king to Ganit, raJniitar of juatiee, who bad suoceeded 
Danton in that office upon his election to the Conveatioa, with a reqneat that 
they might be delivexed to Lonis or hj^ comiaet, but which the minister deli- 
varad to the committee of aoensation instead; and they, together with several 
others of the same description, were suppreaaed by order of the Convention 
itaeli^Beitramr # Aimdlt, vol. viiL p. 345. 
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of my defSence are before yon/ he said ; *1 shall not repeat them. 
In speaking to yon, perhaps for the last time, I declare that my 
conscience reproaches me with nothing, and that my advocates 
have stated only what is strictly true. I was never afraid of 
having my condnct publicly examined ; but my heart is torn 
with anguish to find myself accused, in the act of impeachment^ 
of having sought to shed the blood of the people ; an^ above all, 
that the calamitous events of the 10th of August are attributed 
to me. I had thought that the whole tenor of my life would 
have preserved me from such an imputation/ These words he 
pronounced with an emphasis and sensibility which made a deep 
impression; and the president, fearful of some outburst in his 
favour, abruptly asked him if he had anything farther to advance 
in his defence ; and upon his answering in the negative, directed 
him to withdraw. On his return to tibe Temple, amid the for- 
midable array of warlike preparation, he retained the same 
equanimity he had manifested throughout the day, and con- 
versed almost gaily upon indifi^rent topics with the mayor and 
officers who accompanied him in the carriage. Tet the goal was 
before his eyes, to which his next progress through the streets 
of Paris would lead him ! 

After he retired from the bar of the Convention, a scene ensued 
which is happily without parallel in the history of nations. The 
spectacle of his fortitude and placidity seemed to have roused 
the Jacobins to a transport of fiiry. They demanded with loud 
cries that an immediate vote should be taken, by a call of names, 
on the question of his condemnation to death. The formality 
of the trial was over, and the guilt of the tyrant stood out only 
the more prominently. No further discussion was needed; the 
simple point to decide was the measure of punishment. A deputy 
called Lanjuinais was indignant at this unseemly precipitancy; 
and not content with rebuking the Jacobins as avowed enemies 
of Louis XYI., and therefore unfit to sit as his judges, he denied 
the right of Uie Convention itself to try him, moved that the 
whole proceedings be annulled, and concluded, amidst frightful 
uproar, by declning that he would rather die than condemn, 
against all law, even the worst of tyrants. ^Down with him!* 
*Send him to the AbbayeP the galleries vociferated. Members 
rushed to the tribune from all sides to answer or support Lan- 
juinais ; they met^ struggled, and imprecated ; the Giroudins and 
Mountaineers left their places, advanced into the body of the 
hall, defied, vituperated, threatened, belaboured each other;* 
roars from the galleries animated the combatants ; and thus did 
the judges of Louis XYL pass an hour of the afternoon. The 
presodeat exerted himself to restore tranquillity ; he rang his 

* Fenieres, whoae authority is undeniable, and who is laigely quoted by M. 
Thiers himself, ezpreedy says, OnulxUd coupt de poingt.^YalL iiL p. 33!^ 
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bell, faint e6ho in the insuigent clash ! — ^he pnt on his hat, the 
last potent appeal he could make to a sense of propriety and 
order; but sH in yain. Eventnally, Potion. raised his voice, when 
exhaustion had partially allayed the tempest. 'Who is he that 
wishes for a king?' he shouted. * We want none; we will have 
none!' The members desisted from their several altercations, 
and joined in a unanimous response : * No, never!' Philip 
Egalit6 waved his hat in the air, to give emphatic, utterance to 
his protestation, and all did the like after his example. Thus, 
by an adroit clap-trap, the current of feeling was changed, and 
in comparative quiet a resolution was passed that the debate on 
the judgment of Louis XYI. should be deemed commenced, and 
be continued without intermission. The president thereafter 
broke up this memorable sitting. 

On the following day the ebullition of pasisions was equally 
violent. Uproar and tumult characterised the sitting from its 
commencement. The president obtained a hearing for a moment, 
and reminded the Assembly, and particularly the occupiers, of 
the galleries, that they were engaged in a species of JimeraZ 
solemnity^ which enjoined silence and decorum. This phrase 
pleased the Jacobins, but they did not the less continue their 
clamour. The president renewed his pantomimic action; he 
shook his tiny bell, and drew his hat over his brows in frowning 
attitude, but was in return assailed with menaces and maledic- 
tions. At length the majority of the Assembly arose in a body, 
and by gestures of reprobation, shamed the rioters to cease their 
disorderly conduct. To prevent the repetition of such opprobrious 
manifestations, it was resolved that for the future any member 
who created a disturbance in the Convention should be censured, 
and his name, so branded, be transmitted to all the departments. 
The debate was then opened with some degree of order and 
regularity. It was distinguished by the same conflict of opinions 
that had marked the previous discussions. The orators of the 
Mountain were consistent in maintaining that it was as a political 
body, and upon considerations of public safety alone, the Conven- 
tion had to determine the fate of Louis, which fate could be none 
other than that awarded to traitors — ^immediate death. Some few 
members had the courage still to contest the authority of the 
Convention to try or judge him; others reasserted his inviola- 
bility, and, whilst confessing his guilt, deemed him exempt from 
its penalties ; others again, also allowing his guilt, held he ought 
to be detained in custody until the advent of peace, or banished. 
The Girondins, anxious to save his life on tLe one hand, and 
fearful of perilling the remnant of their popularity on the other, 
were perplexed what course it behoved them to advocate. They 
had the imputation of royalism constantly cast in their teeth by 
the Mountain, and they must avoid anythmg tending to accredit 
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it. They had ihe!refore a delicate part to play. Their embarrass- 
ment was weU imderstood, and the Jacobins exulted over it as 
the sure precursor of imbecile -vacillation. Nor were they de- 
ceived. The false position of the Oirondins ever since the de- 
molition of the monarchy— placed between elevated sentiments, 
generous sympathies, noble aspirations, and the necessity of pan- 
dering to the foulest hnmoizrs of a bwrbarian popnlace — ^reacted 
now witib terrible force, and betrayed them into conduct at once 
irrational and dastardly. They could conceive no better expe- 
dient to effectuate their doable ptupos^ than the proposition to 
find Loms guilty upon his indictment^ and to refer the sentence 
to the primary electoral assemblies; This was in some sort a 
}»ractici^ appeal to the sovereignty of the people, which was the 
paramount dogma of all parties^ and derived a degree of plausi- 
■l»lity fir(»n the intention of submitting the ^nbryo constitution 
to the ratification of the same assemMies. But it was a direct 
abnegation of their most cherished principles to invdce the inter- 
ference <^ the masses on an afikir of poHcy or government; and 
then* main allegation^ that the absolution and punishment of Louis 
being equally fraught with dangers^ the nation ought to decide 
for itself which daa» of hazards it preferred to provoke, was 
sbnply puerile, as the same might be predicated of every question 
arising out ei the establishment of a republic. Moreover, the 
project was liable to cog^at objections of a different kind. The 
primary assemblies were 4^000 in number, comprising the whole 
nude adult population; and to collect the snffirages of such hete- 
rograikeous bodies upon a subject of so exciting a nature, must 
necessarily be a work of time, and almost certsunly be attended 
by fierce controversies, possibly convulsions, possibly dvil war 
itself. The country would be agitated more than it had ever 
been since the first outbreak of the Revolution, inasmuch as the 
interest felt in the &te of Louis was universal and intense ; and 
men who had hitherto kept aloof through indifference or timidity, 
would buckle on the armour of resolution, and emerge to take 
part in the affiray : and IVance would be thus torn by internal 
■dissensions in every subdzviaon of her surface, at a mom^t 
^hen she was threaWed by aggressive musters on all her fron- 
tiers, and required her undivided energies to uphold her national 
existence. These topics Bobei^ierre and his associates of the 
Mountam failed not to seize with avidity; and they added to the 
vencMn of their declamations by persomd denunciations, which 
were not devoid of some semblance of truth. Yergniaud, the 
chief orator among the Girondins, essayed to defend them, and 
delivered a magnificent haranguei, which, as a mere piece of 
eloquence, may raaik with the finest efforts of any age; but if he 
sucoessfhUy vindicated his friends fi^m unjust asp^isionfl^ eftowed 
them to be ever the opponents of tyranny, whether exercised by 
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Jongs or by assaasins, retorted upon his adye9*saries their anar- 
chieal designs, depictored in appalling colours the horrors of that 
system of blood which the execution of Louis was to seal and 
perpetuate, his reasoning was evasive and inconclusive upon the 
wisdom or pn^riety of shifting to popular adjudication the settle- 
ment of a question which had been at least argaed before an 
Assembly daiming to be specially delegated to determine it, and 
whid^ even in thai confineid sphere, had ^gendered irrepressible 
rancour. He concluded with a terrific prophecy of the desolation 
and wo impending over France : he foreshadowed a tyranny the 
xifispring of famine, turbulence, and bloodshed. Apostrophising 
the dtizens of Paris, he exclaimed, * Would you, in yonr hour of 
need, a^ly to those false friends, those perfidious flatterers, who 
had plunged you in tibe abyss? Ah, shun them rather! Dread 
their answer! I will tell you what it would be. Tou ask of 
them bread, and they will say to you, "Go to the quarries, and 
dispute with the ear&i the bleeding Jragments qfthe victims you have 
immolated !** Or, ** WiU you have Uood? Take of it; here is blood 
and carrion, we have no other food to offer you!^ Citizens, you 
shudder! Oh, my country, I attest thee, bear witness to the 
efforts I make to save thee from this lamentable catastrophe !' 
The impression he produced was great^ but it passed away; other 
speakers succeeded him, and still the question hung in the 
balance. 

Bat the Jacobins brought more effectual influences to bear 
than argument or oratory. Deputations from the sections of 
Paris appeared at the bar of the Convention, and demanded the 
death of Louis in imperious terms. He should not escape, even 
were it base enough to absolve him, it was plainly advised, for 
bands of patriots had bound themselves by oath to kiU him if he 
were not condemned. One of these deputations was accompanied 
by a long string of maimed and wounded men borne on frames, 
who were announced as the victims of the 10th of August ; and 
by women and children, described as the widows and orphans 
of those who had fallen on that day. ^Behold,' said one of the 
speakers, * widows, orphans^ and mutilated patriots still bleeding 
fh)m their wounds, who are come to plead for vengeance against 
the tyrant who had devoted them to death I Have you not heard 
that voice from Heaven, which cries unto you, Whoso sheddeth the 
bhod of man, by man shall his blood be shed ? Louis murdered 
those citizens whom it was his duty to defend, for which he must 
die. Such, legislators, is the sentence which public morality and 
the people in their justice have pronounced, and which the empty 
subfleties of his friends and advocates shall not overturn.' iin- 
other spoke in the name of humanity at large, and claimed the 
death of Louis as one of a race justly branded * the man destroy- 
ing.' He included priests also in his anathema. 'Kings and 
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priests are alike,' he said ; < they are confederates ; nor will peace? 
reign on earth, nor virtue bear sway, until both are extirpated.' 
The president meekly replied to these audacious lecturers, and 
the whole procession defiled through the hall amid the boisterous 
applauses of the galleries. Besides these attempts to intimidate: 
the Convention as a body, the members were assailed by ribtous- 
crowds outside, who violently abused and threatened such as had 
declared against the immediate execution of the long. The popu- 
lace was the more readily infuriated on this subject, as a fearful 
dearth of provisions began to be felt ; military reverses had oc- 
curred ; the generals accused the ministers of idthholding supplies 
from the armies, the ministers the generals of being the accom« 
plices of knavish contractors; and all calamities were chai^ged 
upon the unconscious prisoner of the Temple, who was the mys- 
terious cause of famines, defeats, delinquencies, and treacheries of 
every kind. Whilst the freedom of the Convention was thus fla- 
grantly overborne, an impressive appeal was made to it by the king 
of Spain on behalf of the head of the House of Bourbon. That 
monarch offered, if Louis's life were spared, and he with his family 
suffered, to leave France, to form a treaty of neutrality with the 
republic, and to promote the restoration of peace generally in 
Europe. This was a most advantageous proposition for France, 
since, if realised, it would render disposable an army of 40,000 
men, which was to be collected on the Pyrenean frontier to op- 
pose a Spanish invasion. But no reasons of policy w:eighed with 
the Jacobins : they treated the king of Spain's conmmnication 
with derision ; and by the aid of the galleries, compelled the Con- 
vention to pass to the order of the day upon it. If they wera 
insensible to a palpable benefit accruing from moderation, it was- 
not likely they would heed reproaches addressed from a neigh- 
bouring and yet friendly country, although emanating from meu 
who had incurred odium by upholding fiie cause of the French 
Revolution in its earlier and purer stages. The British House 
of Commons, upon a motion submitted by Fox and Sheridan^ 
manifested its abhorrence of the cruelties to which Louis XYI. 
had been subjected, and of the doom which lowered over him. 
With the blind rage of madmen, the Jacobins were eager for war 
against all the nations of the earth that possessed regular govern- 
ments ; and these interventions in favour of Louis only tended, 
like all the efforts of his friends throughout his sad career, to 
insure and expedite the catastrophe sought to be averted. 

The debate continued from day to day until the 7th of January. 
One of the last speakers was Barr^re. With considerable ora- 
torical powers, this personage united a suppleness of character, a 
shrewdness and astuteness of mind, which gave him vast influ- 
ence over an assembly composed so largely as was the Convention 
of timid waverers, whose first object was to assure their personal 
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safety, but wlio often needed pretexts for conihilting it rather than 
their consciences. Robespierre had perceived his value as an 
auxiliary ; and despite the envious jealousy with which he habitu- 
ally regarded men of real talent^ had condescended to court him. 
Barr^re canvassed all the positions assumed by the defenders of 
Louis, and exposed their invalidity. He reviewed the conduct of 
the king, and found it a long tissue of crimes against the national 
sovereignty. He handled the subject of forms, and showed that 
in the case of so extraordinary a culprit, they were properly dis- 
pensed with. He analysed the functions and powers of the Con- 
vention, and established them to be unlimited. Therefore he 
opposed the appeal to the people, and gave his voice for a de- 
finitive judgment. This speech was so excellently suited to 
decide the undetermined, and supply the flock of cowards with 
plausible grounds for yielding to a pressure they had no heart 
to withstand, that the Mountain was in ecstasies, and insisted 
that the discussion, having now exceeded all reasonable length, 
should be foi-thwitili closed. After the accustomed amount of 
wrangling and. vociferation, it carried the point; and a decree 
was passed declaring the debate terminated, and appointing tho 
14th January for a final decision upon the various questions that 
had arisen during its prioress. To that day, accordingly, the 
further proceedings were adjourned. In the interim, the Jaco- 
bins omitted no artifice to inflame popular delusions, and to dis- 
seminate that terror which was to them an middling resource-. 
The Girondins were inert and dispirited, as men who feel them- 
selves in an equivocal situation, and they hung but loosely to- 
gether. If they remained united, they could command a majo* 
rity in the Assembly, and avail to enforce a reference to the 
primaiy assemUies. On the morning of the 14th, the Convention 
was early crowded with members, whilst a prodigious concourse 
of people filled the galleries, and blocked the avenues of the 
palace. But the whole day was consumed in adjusting the ques- 
tions to be propounded, and they were eventually reduced to 
three. 

1st, Is Louis Capet guilty of conspiracy against liberty, and of 
attempts against the general safety of the State f 

2d, Shall the definitive judgment on Louis be referred to the 
primary assemblies! 

3d, What punishment shall be inflicted on Louis ! 

On the 15th the voting commenced. The usual mode of voting 
by ballot was departed from, as secrecy would have been fatal to 
the projects^ and madhinations of the regicide faction. Each 
member was required to mount the tribune and deliver his 
vote, with liberty to add his reasons if he pleased. Seven 
bondred and seventeen members answered to Uieir names, and 
of these 683 pronounced a^ verdict of guilty unreservedly; 34 
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the same, with oertain re8trictioB& So, upon the first qnestkniy 
the decifiion of tho ConYention wtm mianimoiis. The second 
iras the touchstone of the whole inquest^ and upon it the 
snfirages were naturally diTided. Serend memheis evaded the 
ordeal, and refused to pronounce an opinion: of the remainder, 
281 declared for the reference* to the primary assemblies; 423 
against it Accordingly, the dence of the Girendins failedy and 
the judgment of the ODnyentifm was to be definitive. The third 
question thus became the most momentous, and by consent it was 
postponed till the following day. BefiM:e it was put, a long and 
acrimonious debate occmred tonehing the majority required to 
condemn. By the penal ood^ two-thirds of the judges must 
<M>ncur to render a finding Talid; and it was contended that the 
Convention, sitting as a court of criminal justice^ was bound by 
that canon. The Mountain repudiated such a notion with great 
■asperity; and Danton, who had just returned from a mission in 
Belgium, d^ionneed it in the energetic language peculiar to him, 
and with the boisterous tones which so overawed his beams. 
The Assembly adopted his doctrine^ and resolved that, as all its 
decrees were passed by a simj^e majority, there could be no 
deviation from the uniform precedent. Tkds preliminary poin^ 
nevertheless, occupied it until ^fat in the evening, and it then 
'determined that the catting should be permanent until the votii^ 
was concluded. An extraordinary agitation prevailed as prepsh 
rations were made for commenciim^ that process. The gidleries 
were exdusively filled with Jacobin partisans, who racmifested 
their impatience and their sentiments by loud outcries. As the 
members appeared in the tribune^ tibey saluted them with groans 
and howls, tfr with acclamaticms, aeeording to the tenor of their 
votes. The sitting continued the whole night and fiff into the 
next day, as neariy all the members assigned the reasons of their 
■conclusi<ms. Uninterrupted tumult prevailed during the wiiole 
period. The populace in the galleries indulged in every species 
of clamour and insult, whilst many of the deputies lost their 
temper, and retorted in like strains. Such was the dreadfiil 
confrision at times, so fierce the excitement, and virulent the ex- 
hibition of passiona^ that a general oonfiict seemed impending and 
many a stout heart gave way before the stoim. It appeared as if 
a cvvil war already raged ; and if the death of a single mau^alb^ 
unjustly inflicted, coidd avert the calamity, it were best to suc- 
cumb, and accord the sacrifice. Thus several memben pro- 
nounced for death, to the astonishment of both friends and ene- 
mies. Vergniaud himself was of the number, and the Girondins 
generally proved the little reliance that could be placed on their 
stability and firmness of purpose. One member cbrew upon Imn- 
self the execration of the vi^hole Assembly, and even the murmurs 
of the galleries. This was IBga^t^ the infamous Orlean, who 
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licked the dost before the Jacobins, and adjndged his kinHinan to 
^eaih. 1^ abject tnipitade availed him little, for it overwhelmed 
him with ignominy and contempt. At length the votes were 
^given, and &e secretaries proceeded to comit tiiem. The utmost 
nndertaintj existed as to the resalt, for so many different deliver- 
ances had been enunciated, that it was donbtfol whether a m»- 
Joritj would be found to sustain any one in particular. Curiosity- 
was therefore at its height, when the president announced he was 
about to declare the state of the vote. ^ Citizens,' he premised, 
* as you are now about to perform a great act of justice, I hope 
that your humanity will induce you to be profoundly silent. 
When justice has spoken, humanity has a claim to be attended 
to.' After this singular exordium, he recapitulated the various 
suffrages. Seven hundred and twenty-one members had voted, 
making the absolute majority 361. Two had voted for perpetual 
imprisonment; 286 for imprisonment and banishment upon the 
conclusion of peace, for immediate exile or confinement^ and for 
death conditionally if an invasion occurred ; 46 for death, with a 
reprieve until the conclusion of peace or the ratification of the 
constitution ; 361 for death simply; 20 also for death, but with a 
proviso that it might be expedient to delay it^ nevertheless inde- 
pendently of that proviso for death. This was another miserable 
aitifice of the Girondins to disguise their pusillanimous infirmity. 
In all, therefore, 387 had voted for death. * Consequently, I de- 
dare,' said the president^ <in the name of the National Conven- 
tion, that the punishment decreed against Louis Capet is death.' 
This president^ incredible to be related, was no other than Yei^ 
niaud! 

Immediately after this judgment was pronounced, the three 
advocates of Louis XYL were admitted to the bar. They came 
to tender an appeal to the people. They were suffered to plead 
in its support, and the aged Malesherbes, breaking down in his 
speech, craved an adjournment to prepare himself; but the As- 
sembly summarily rejected both his application and the king's 
appeal. The next day, the 18th, was taken up in verifying the 
calculation of the voters, and in debate upon the final question, 
whether or not the execution of the sentence should be respited. 
If any considerable delay were interposed — such as until the con- 
clusion of peace, the ratification of the constitution, or the occur- 
rence of an invasion — the life of Louis might be saved ; hence the 
entire process was again at issue. The discussion extended to 
the 19th, and it was not until three in the morning of Sunday the 
20th that the result of this last contest was prodaimed. Three 
hundred and ten voices had been given for delay, three hundred 
and eighty against it; consequently the execution was to be im- 
mediate. On the motion of Cambaceree^ it was ordered that 
the Executive Council should notify the sentence to Louis, and 
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take measures for putting it in force witlun twenty-four hours 
alter such notification. This sitting, which tennina.ted the trial, 
was characterised by less turbulence and uproar than the preced- 
uig, and was chiefly remarkable as a scene of levity and exhilara- 
tion. The Jacobins, being sure of tiieir aim, could dispense with 
further violence. Numerous females were present^ who sat in 
boxes and conversed among themselves, chatted with the deputies, 
and partook of ices and refreshments with all the gaiety and ani- 
mation of an opera saloon. Parties of bacchanals mustered in the 
galleries, drank healths, betted odds on the votes, and occasion- 
ally sang the refrain of some favourite catch. The members 
moved continually to and fro ; and such was the bustle^ the clat- 
ter of tongues, the noise of mhrth and revelry, that the secretaries 
oould with difficulty record the ayea and noes of the voters^ as they 
stood up in the pale candlelight^ and in hollow accents ejaculated 
the pregnant monosyllables. 

Halesherbes undertook the mournful task of communicating to 
Louis XYI. the sentence of the Convention He was so over- 
come by his feeliogs^ that he could not articulate ; his voice was 
stifled with sobs, and he sank on his knees. The Idng raised him 
up, pressed )iim wannly to his bosom, and led him to the closet 
in which they were permitted to hold private consultations. The 
Commune, however, interdicted him from further intercourse 
with his counsel, appointed four municipal officers to keep him 
constantly in sights two to sit by his bedside during the night, 
and ordered a rigorous search of his rooms and person, in quest 
of weapons or offensive instruments. He made no complaint 
except of the exclusion of his counsel, against which he vainly 
remonstrated. On the afternoon of the 20th, the arrival of the 
Executive Council was announced to him. He arose, advanced to 
the middle of the antechamber, and stood in an attitude of great 
firmness and dignity. Garat^ minister of justice, was at the head 
of the deputation, which included Lebrun, minister for foreign 
affairs ; Grouvelle, secretary of the Council ; the mayor, Santerre ;. 
and several other officials. Keeping on his hat^ Garat thus ad- 
dressed him: 'Louis, the National Convention has charged the 
Executive Council to make known to you its decrees of the 15th, 
16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th of January. The secretary of the 
Council will read them to you.' Grouvelle unfolded a roll of 
paper, and with a tremulous voice read the several decisions to 
which the Convention had arrived. Louis heard him perfectly 
immoved, and when he had finished, stepped forward and took 
the paper from him, folding it up and putting it in his pocket 
He Uien presented to Garat a letter, which he requested him to 
deliver immediately to the Convention. As the minister appeared 
to hesitate, he added, ' I will read it to you.' Without the least 
faltering or change of countenance, he read aloud the letter. 
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which contained demands for a delay of three days^ to prepare 
himself for death, and to be alloT^red the attendance of the spi- 
ritual person he should nominate ; to he freed from the iaoessaiijt . 
supervision established over him by the Commune; to be per- 
mitted to see his fiunily without witnesses; that after his death 
they might be set at liberty ; and that the nation would remune- 
xate thofie who had suffered losses in his service or been depen- 
dent upon him. Garat received the letter, and promised to lay 
it forthwith before the Convention. Louis also gave him the ad- 
dress of the priest he wished to attend him, in case his request 
was complied with. He then returned to 1^ own room, walked 
up and down for a few minutes, and directed Cl6ry in his usual 
tone to bring in the dinner. He sat down to table, and observed 
there was no knife. A municipal officer informed him that the 
Commune had prohibited him the use of either a knife or a fork. 
' What!' he exclaimed, 'do they think me such a coward as to 
make an attempt on my own life I Crimes have been imputed 
to me^ but I am innocent of them, and I am not afraid to die.' 
He ate a little stewed meat with a spoon, and rose hastily from 
the table. 

The Convention granted the demands of the king to see his 
family alone^ and to have the aid of any priest he thought proper, 
but passed to the order of the day on his other applications. 
Garat returned to the Temple at six in the evening, accompanied 
by the clergyman he had indicated, who was the Abbe Edgeworth 
de Firmont^ a native of Ireland, and formerly confessor to the 
Princess Elizabeth. Notwithstanding the safeguard of the minis- 
ter, the abbe was detained, and searched with the minutest 
particularity before he was permitted to ascend to the king; and 
as he passed the sentinels on the narrow staircase, they assailed 
him with imprecations, < making the vaults of the Temple,' as 
he himself says, * re-echo with their horrible shouts.' When 
ushered into the presence of Louis, he found him surrounded by 
-Garat, Santerre, and a number of mimicix»al officers, who, on a 
motion from him, withdrew. When left alone, both were deeply 
affected ; the abb6 fell on his knees, unable to speak ; the king 
raising him, said^ ' Forgive me a moment's weakness, if such it 
jcasi be called ; for a long time I have lived among unrelenting 
enemies, and habit has in some degree familiarised me with 
them; but the sight of a man of humanity, a faithfril subject^ 
touches my heart and melts me as you see.' Their conference 
was not of long duration, a municipal officer interrupting it by 
the announcement that the royal family were coming down 
«tair8. The king trembled with agitation, but he desired M. 
Edgeworth to remain in the closet^ and went out to meet the 
beings so dear to him. An agonising interview ensued. Tears, 
sobs, lamentations, burst from the desolate princesses. They 
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embrBced the king, and hnng abont hk neck -with pessionftte 
exclamatioiMk Growing more composed, Hhay eagngod in eai&est 
ooaTcraation. They were alone, hut ihe jealous officers kept 
them in nght ihxongh the glass-door of the ixiom. They oonti- 
imed together nearly two hoars. At ^e end of that time Loois 
opened the door. 'I aasore yon,' he was heard to repei^ *I will 
see yon again to-morrow morning at eight o'dlodE.' * Ton pro- 
mise f cried the princesses in one Toice. ^Tes, I promise.' 
* Why not at seven V urged the qaeen. * Very well, at seven,' 
the king rej^ed; ^farew^l' This terrible w(nd he uttered in 
so plaintive an accent, that the yoimg princess-royal fell at hia 
feet in a swoon. Ol^ry raised her, and assisted Madame Elizar- 
both to support her. ^e king gave them all one more embrace,, 
and tore hunself from them. * Farewell I— ferewelll' he cried, 
and retreated into the chamber in which he had left M. Edge- 
worth. * What an interview I have gone throagh !' he exclaimed 
to the abb€. * Ah ! why should I love with so much tenderness, 
and why am I so tenderiy beloved ? Bnt it is past ; let ns no-w 
turn our thoughts to that which is alone of importance — ^the sal- 
vation of my soul.' They resumed their religious exercises. 
Louis was extremely desirous of having ihe sacrament adminis- 
tered to him; but to celebrate mass, would have dangerously 
com pro mised M. Edgeworth, as he was a nonjuring priest. Ko- 
thing remained bnt to crave permission to perform the rite from 
the Commune. M. Edgeworth descended to the commissioners 
who sat in council below, and making known his request to them, 
was at first answered with evasion and studied objections ; bat 
after much contention* and delay, he succeeded in obtaining 
their sanction ; on the condition, nevertheless, that every reli- 
gious ceremony should be concluded by seven in the morning ; 
'for,' as the chairman of the commissioners observed with cold- 
blooded flippancy, <at eight precisely Louis Capet must set out 
for the place of execution.' M. Edgeworth returned to the king, 
and remained with him until past midnight. At lialf-i>aBt twelve 
they issued from the oratory, and Louis gave himsdf into the 
hands of C16ry to be undressed. As he lay down in bed, he 
observed with undeviating calmness to that faithful and afflicted 
servant, * C16ry, you will call me in the morning at ^ve o'clock.' 
A moment afterwards, he was in profound sleep. 

At five he arose and dressed. * I have slept soundly,' he re- 
marked to Clery; <I stood in need of rest; yesterday was a 
fatiguing day.' He passed an hour with the confessor, and in 

* One of the eommlMdaiias warned hJg ooUMgaeB to be on their guard, as the 
application was probably a snare. * There are examples in history/ he urged, 
*of priests who have mixed poison with the host* The abb6 indignantly re- 
pelled the insinuation, saying that he had not brought the saoied elements with 
him, and must procure them through their means. The nst of the commia* 
aloners, though morose and cymcal, behaved with comparative civility. 
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ilie intenm Cl^ry arranged an altar in the laige diftmber, ufiiag 
for the purpose a chest of drawers. All the articles for the 
celebration of mass had been fiunuehed by the comnufision^s- 
acc(»-diDg to their promifie^ Gveo. to the surplice and sacerdotal 
raiment The ceremony was duly solemnised, Cl^ deUverin^ 
the responses^ and then the king received the communion. He 
continued afterwards in silent prayer for several minntei^ and 
arose seemingly much refreshed. ' How h^ppy am V be said t^ 
H. Edgeworth, ' to have preserved my religi^ principles J Withr 
out them, what should I now be I But with them, death has no^ 
bitterness or terrors.' He bethought him of his prcHnise to see 
his fjBumily again, but the abbe dii^uaded him from putting the 
princesses and himself to so dreadful a trial. He yielded, and 
charged 016ry to bear them his last ^rewell. Shortly after 
seven, the din of preparation commenced. Detadunents of cavalry 
entered the courts g£ the Temple ; drums beat to aims in all the 
quarters df Paris ; and the movements of troops and the zatUing: 
of cannon were distinctly audible in the tower. The Abb6 £dge^ 
worth shook with emotion, for he felt the fatal moment wa» 
drawing nigh. Louis looked at him tranquilly, and said, 'I 
believe they are getting ready.' He called C16ry, and desired 
him to procure a pair of scissors, in order that he might cut o£r 
his hair. The commissioners of the Commune were, however^ 
obdurate in refusing to intrust him with such an instrument. At 
half- past eight Banterre burst into the antechamber with noise 
and fury. He was accompanied by several municipal officers^ 
and attended by a dozen soldiers^ whom he drew ixp in two lines^ 
The king opened the door of his closet, in answer to loud knocks* 
upon it, and exclaimed with an air of authority, ' I am occupied ;: 
I will come to you in a few moments !' He closed the door, and 
kneeling^ solicited the abba's last benediction. This given, h» 
emerged with a serene countenance. Advancing to Santerrey 
he said to him, 'You are come for me?' 'Yes,' replied the 
uncouth brewer, keeping on his hat, and shiinking, with all his 
assurance, before the unruffled dignity of the king's demeanour.* 
Drawing from his pocket a paper, Louis presented it to a member 
of the Commune who stood foremost, saying, * I beg you to give 
this paper to the queen— to my wife.' 'It is no business of 
mine^' replied the varlet, who was a constitutianal priest named 
Jaques Boux; 'I am come here to conduct you to the scaSbld.' 

* Nothing struck theee base-hearted men. eo much as the king's fortitude and 
equanimity. They regarded it as something supanatural. One of the most 
yOlanous erf them, Hebert, the editor of a paper called the Pere Ducheme^ which 
rivalled Marat's in atrocity, himself records that he went purposely to eqjoy the 
scene of the sentence of death being read to XjOuIs, but * he exhibited such dig- 
nity, nobleness, grandeur, and suavity combined, in his demeanour and words, 
that I could not stand it,' as he says ; * tears oi rage moistened my eyelids. He 
had in his looks and manner something evidently more than human. I with- 
drew, attempting to restrain the tears which flowed in spite of me/ 
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Another mimicipal officer took the paper, and Louis said to him^ 
^ Tou may read it ; there are some particulars in it which I would 
wish made known to the Commune.* It was the wiU he had 
composed on Christmas day. Then turning to Santerre, 'Lead 
on!' he cried. At the gate of the outer court a carriage waited 
for him, guarded by two gendarmes, who entered it with him 
and M. Edgeworth. The streets were lined with National Guards, 
and a strong escort surrounded the carriage. The Jacobins 
affected to fear a rescue: they had kept their dub permanent 
throughout the night, and sent out continual deputations to the 
sections, stimulating them to get their battalions under arms. 
A deplorable occurrence had tended to redouble their vigilance. 
On the evening of the 20th, a deputy who had voted for the 
king's death, Lepelletier do St Fargeau, was assassinated in a 
coffee-room by an old Life-Guardsman called Paris. Lepelletier 
was a noble of ancient lineage and large possessions, on which 
account his alliance with the Jacobins rendered him particularly 
obnoxious to the royalists. His murder served the Jacobins 
with many a useful and specious imputation both present and 
fiiture. Their apprehensions were not, however, altogether 
groundless touching an attempt to deliver Louis XYI. ; as royalist 
writers are agreed that one was to be made, if it had been prac- 
ticable, and which the precautions taken frustrated.* 

The procession moved slowly through the streets, and occupied 
two hours in reaching the place of execution. The houses were 
generally dosed, and save the armed troops, there were but few 
spectators. M. Edgeworth put into the haada of the king a bre- 
viary, from which he recited psalms and prayers appropriate to 
his situation the whole way. When the carriage stopped, he 
paused and whispered to the abb6, * We are arrived, if I mistake 
not.' It was so. The scaffold was erected on the vast area of 
the Place de la Revolution, and around it a large space was kept 
free^ planted with cannon. Encircling the range of guns stood 
files of pikemen, federalists of approved hardihood in deeds of 
blood, and behind them the savage rabble clustered. Shouts of 
exultation greeted the arrival of the doomed monarch, who, the 
moment he alighted from the carriage, was seized by three exe- 
cutioners, with the intention of stripping him. He repulsed them 
haughtily, took off" his coat and waistcoat himself untied his neck- 
cloth, and opened his shirt. The executioners again advanced, 

* * On the morning of that terrible day (the 81st of January 1793) the prin- 
cesses rose at six. The evening before, the queen had, by a great efifort, undressed 
and put her son to bed. She afterwards threw herself, dressed as she was, on 
her own bed, and lay all night trembling with cold and misery. At a quarter 
past six the door opened, and an office entered in search of a prayer-book for 
the use of the king. The princesses expected it to be a summons to descend, 
find they continued in the hope of again seeing the king, until the shouts of the 
populace told them the crime was consummated.'— vSu/^n^f qfthe Royal Family, 
p. 296. 
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■imd grasped him by the arms. 'What are yon attempting?' he 
«8ked, drawing back firom them. ' To bind you,' one of them 
^aniswered. 'To bind me !' he exclaimed: 'no, I will not consent 
io that. Perform what you have been ordered; but you shall 
never bind me.' They were preparing to use violence, when 
Louis turned his eyes to the abb6, and silently besought his 
counsel. *Sire, in i^aaa new outrage/ said the ecclesiastic, *I per- 
ceive only another trait of resemblance to the Saviour, who is 
about to be your reward.' * You are rights' returned the king ; * I 
will drink of the cup to the dregs.' He suffered himself to be 
tiound, and leaning on the abb^, walked to the scaffold. Ascend- 
ing the stepfl^ he advanced to the edge of the platform, and pro- 
nounced in a loud voice these dying words : — * Frenchmen, I die 
innocent of the crimes laid to my charge ; I pardon those who 
have occasioned my death; and I pray to God Uiat the blood you 
are now going to shed may never be visited on France !' San- 
terre ordered the drums to beat and drown his voice. The exe- 
cutioners dragged him with violence under the guillotine, and in 
an instant his head was severed from his body. As the fatal axe 
fell, the Abb6 Edgeworth articulated, 'Son of St Louis, ascend 
•to Heaven !' 

One of the executioners held up the decapitated head, and 
exhibited it to the multitude. The sight was responded to by 
furious shouts of Vive la ncUion I Vive la repMigue ! The crowd 
pressed round the scaffold, and dipped pikes, handkerchiefs, and 
Tags in the blood. The executioners distributed pieces of the 
clothes and hair in exchange for money. All these were after- 
-wards paraded through the streets, and particularly around the 
walls of the Temple, by hordes of the populace, filling the air with 
demoniac yells. 

- Thus perished Louis XVI. on a public scaffold, in the thirty- 
ninth year of his age, the victim of a Revolution which his very 
virtues imfitted him to control, and which he had been basely left 
to struggle against almost unaided. His fate was strange and 
calamitous. When he escaped to Varennes, every political party 
hoped he might reach the frontier, for he was already an incum- 
brance in the new state of things; difficult to be treated. Even 
after his deposition, a large majority of those who ultimately con- 
demned him to death, desired to spare his life through motives 
both of generonty and of policy. But the Jacobins had willed 
that he should die ; and alUiough a small minority in the nation 
at large, they ruled in Paris, and held the Convention itself in 
subjection. The aim of their leaders was to destroy all adver- 
saries who stood in the way of their ambition; and Louis pre- 
sented himself as a fitting object to make a first example of. 
Their creed was, that they must strike terror, and that the Bevo- 
lution was to be saved oiUy by that engine. Tet at the moment^ 

you I. p 
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the death of Louis seemed fisoght with ndn to the BevolutiaD. 
Spain and England awaited only this signal to join the coalitiaa 
against Fiance^ who would then have the whde of fiurope on her 
hands,; and, disoigaDised and distracted as she was, the ehanees 
of her snooessfiil resistance appealed hopeless. In the calcolar 
tions of reason, therefore, it was to he assiimed as a thing impoa- 
sihle from the direful oontingendes it most engender. But no 
considerations coaM daunt or arrest ttie JTaoohins in th«r frenzy; 
and they were content to heard the world with a system of fero- 
city that isolated them from the hnman species. Unchedoed by 
conscience or r^norse^ they hesitated at no saerifbe; and the 
interest expressed in behalf of Louis^ only incited them the more 
to fling his head at the congress of associated Tnonarchs. 



CHAPTER VII. 

INVASION OF BELGIUM BT THB FRENCH, AND ITS SUBSB^inaiT KB- 
CONQUBST— DOWNFALL OP THE OIBONDINS— OCTOBEa 1792 TO 2l> 

JUNE 179a. 

Military suocessee^ through a singqlar perverakm hut naiveraal 
interpretation of the oracles of wisdom, ai« considered immediate 
manifestations of Divine frbYonr. Among aU Christian nations they 
are followed by thanksgivings and pompous religious ceremonies ; 
even by the heathen they are celebrated with games and rites 
of a solemn, if not sacred character; so natural is it to man to 
cloak his passions and iniquities with the assumption of a saper- 
nal participation. The French r^rablic^ founded, reaied, and 
cemented in blood, was illustrated by a profuse allotment of 
these triumphs. The very day of its creation had been signalised 
by the victory of Yalmy, the first of a re^lendent series ; and 
it had continued to gather fresh trophies up to the hour in which 
it threw off allegiance to the normal laws of humanity, and 
declared itself in rebellion to earth and Heaven. 

Three powers only had as yet ei^;aged in actual hostilities 
against f^unce — ^Austria, Pmssia^and Piedmont. The two first 
had invaded her territoiy, and been ignominiously expelled frmn 
it. The latter had collected an army in Savoy, with the inten- 
tion of overrunning her southern provinces. Montesquieu, who 
commanded the forces levied to oppose this army, which was 
composed of Piedmontese and Austiians^ had, after narro^y 
escaping impeachment for inertness, which was oonstnied to be 
treachery, assumed the offensive; and without his «iemy making 
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«ziy seriend ^ort to step him, conqaered tike whole of Savoy, 
together with the county of Nice. In reporting his achievement, 
he mentioned that the people of those coimtries were animated 
with the spirit of liberty, and ripe for enfranchisement, where- 
upon the Convention determined, in oonfiNnnity with a design 
first pn^Myunded by ihe daring genins of Onmouriez, to extend 
the confines of Fnmoe to what were denominated her natnoul 
limits on thai frontier-rnamdly, the chain of ihe Alps— and to 
incorpomte Savoy under the title «f the departm^it of M<mt 
Blanc. According to the same inspiration, the natoml boimdary 
on the east was to be the Rhine, from the sea to Switzeriand; 
and this great idea^ conceived when France was threatened with 
annihilation, became the fixed and irzevocaUe dogma of the 
Bevolntion. Domooriez had faimseif foregone the opportunity 
of realising it by an active punmit of the retreating Prwanaiu^ 
and by a junction with Costing who, after seizing the important 
stronghold of Mayenoe^ had imprudently ventured a<s*oss the 
Bhine to levy oontributions on the city of f^-ankfort ; an act in 
itself most censurable, and as an aggression on the German 
empire^ most heedless and impolitic But Dumouriez left his 
army, and hastened to Paris, in order to make arrangements for 
his projected invaffion of Belgium. He stayed four days only in 
the capital, and temporised, with his usual ability, between the 
contending fiictions ; by both of whom he was treated with atten- 
tion, but scarcely with cordiality. His great services could not 
he denied;, his necessity, too, was manifest; but still he was an 
object of distrust to the Ginondin£^ because they had not forgotten 
his defection in June 170^ oa the diamiwsal of the three minis- 
ters; to the Jacobins^ because they were habitually suspicious 
of all who^ by talents or merit, attained a superiority indepen- 
dently of them. Harat <^>enly assailed him wi^ his accustomed 
virulence, and ascribed to him the design of raidering himself 
Duke of Brabant Nevertheless, he settled with Servan and the 
Executive Council the general plan of a winter campaign, and 
obtained promises of all the neOdM supplies for his army, together 
with a remittance of 6,000,000 francs in spede towards its pay. 
He set out for Flanders on the 20th October, and on his arrival 
found that the siege of Lille had been raised by Buke Albert of 
Saxe-Tesdbien, who had retreated across the frontier, aft^ use- 
lessly bombarding the town, without an adequate force to reduce 
it. He also leamt that Servan, immediately after his departure, 
had resigned the ministry at war on the plea of iU health, and 
been succeeded by Pache, upon the reoommendation of B<dand. 
He was well pleased at the change, for he had reasons to be 
discontented with Servan; but botii he and the Girondins had 
shortly cause to regret the fatal appointment. Pache possessed 
a plausible simplidty, which had completely deceived the blunt 
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and honest Boland, and eyen his more abarp-witted wife. No 
sooner was he installed in the ministry, than he threw himself 
wholly into the arms of the Jacobins, swept the offices of his 
department of their former experienced occupants, broke up the 
excellent commissariat which had survived fix>m the old regime, 
and annulled all the contracts of his predecessor ; abandoning to 
a swarm of ignorant and hungry Jacobins the entire war admi- 
mstratioh. Hence the most direful confusion ensued, and the 
armies were left in a state of destitution. The supplies promised 
to Bumouriez nev^r arrived; his soldiers were without shoes, 
greatcoats, or money, about to enter a country professedly as its 
Sberators, and therefore bound to exercise forbearance towards 
its inhabitants; yet the Jacobins chuckled over his embarrass- 
ments, for they almost wished he might be discomfited. The 
general, however, was impatient to begin his enterprise; and, 
half-ragged as it was, he put his army in motion on the 28th. 
He commanded in all nearly 90,000 men, distributed into fom* 
army-corps. He himself was in the centre with 40,000 men; 
Labourdonnaye on his left with 18,000 towards the coast; D'Har- 
ville and Valence on his right with about 15,000 each. The two 
latter were appointed to prevent the junction of Clairfayt, march- 
ing from the Argonne, with Duke Albert ; but owing to unavoid- 
able delays, they failed in that object. The united imperialists 
amounted only, in the whole; to 45,000 men. Dumouriez, there- 
fore, had an overwhelming superiority of force. He could afibrd 
to detach Labourdonnaye to sweep the coast, and capture the 
maritime towns of Ostend and Antwerp. He advanced in person 
against the Austrians, who, notwithstanding they were threatened 
and might have been turned on both their flanks, determined to 
defend the high road to Birussels, and took up a position behind 
a formidable line of intrenohments before the city of Mons. 
They planted about 25,000 men to guard these intrenchments, 
the rest of their forces bein^ dispersed as far as Toumay, to 
stop Labourdonnaye if possible. The centre of their position 
was the, village of Jemappes ; their right was in the village 
of Quaregnon ; their left in the village of Cuesmes ; their ex- 
treme left on the height of Berthaimont, covering Mons. If 
Dumouriez could dislodge them from this latter position, he 
would get behind their main army, and probably compel them 
to lay down their arms. D*Harville was instructed to execute 
this decisive operation, but fortunately for the Austrians he left 
it unattempted. ^ On the morning of the 6th November, the 
French general arranged his troops for an assault upon the 
Austrian lines. His purpose was to carry the two positions of 
Quaregnon and Cuesmes, before making an attack upon Je- 
mappes, in order that he might take it in fh)nt and flank at 
the same time. But these villages were defended by strong 
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TedoubiSy and the Ancttrians opposed an obstinate resistance. 
The French had planted heavy artillery to silence the fire of 
the redoubts, -vtrhich continued, nevertheless, to vomit destruc- 
tion amongst the attacking columns. The French soldiers stood 
their ground with admirable firmness, and at length succeeded 
in storming Quaregnon; but old General Ferrand, who com- 
manded them on that point, hesitated to follow Dumonriez's 
positive injunctions, which were to wheel upon Jemappes, and 
assault its defences in flank. He must encounter a fearful 
cannonade, and preferred to remain under shelter of the houses 
of Quaregnon. Thouvenot, in whom Dumouriez jusUy trusted 
as a second self, was sent by him to hasten the movement. 
He efiected it by about noon, and the moment he appeared 
on the angle of Jemappes, Dumouriez gave the word for. the 
centare to advance with heads down and bayonets fixed. It was 
led by the eldest son of Egalit^, who had enjoyed- the title of 
Duke de Chartres, and was now a . lieuten^t- general in- the 
service of the republic. After undergoing many strange vicis- 
situdes and adventures, he has since been called to the throne 
of France, and occupies it in this year of grace 1847. He dis- 
played the greatest intrepidity upon the present occasion, and 
to him was chiefly owing the success, of the. battle. . His troops 
recoiled before the tremendous fire from the Austrian intrench- 
ments, which were reared in three tiers; whilst a laige body of 
cavalry prepared to charge them from a ravine between Je- 
mappes and Guesmes. Already a brigade had given way, and 
exposed the flank of the centre to this charge of cavalry; Du- 
mouriez's valet, Benard, inspired by.a fit of heroism, rush^ up 
to its commander, reproached him with cowardice, rallied- the 
brigade, and led it to the mouth of the. ravine, where, being 
joined by several squadrons of. horse, it prevented the irruption 
of the Austrian hussars. Cliartres, or Egalit^ the younger, as 
he was designated in the Kevolutionary nomenclature, mean- 
while re-formed his broken columns under murderous showers 
of grape, put himself at their head, and after a desperate con- 
flict^ stormed the triple range of intrenchments. Dumouriez had 
flown to his right wing, where Beumonville was in distress. He 
restored the combat in that direction, carried Cuesmes at the point 
of the bayonet, and thus completed the defeat of the imperialists ; 
who, however, retreated leisurely, and in good order. The loss 
on both sides was heavy : the French took 1500 prisoners, but 
they had more killed and wounded than the Austrians. Yet 
they had gained a splendid victory, by dint, of fortitude and 
prowess alone, against veteran troops, defended by almost im- 
pregnable batteries. It excited a delirium of joy throughout 
France, and struck Europe with mingled astonishment and alarjn. 
I^ however, Dumouriez knew how to repel enemies and gain 
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battles, he was sadly deficient in tlie art of improying victory. 
This he had shown on the retreat of Bnmswick^ and evinced it 
even more palpably after Jenuappes. He loitei^ seversd days 
in Mons, detained certainly by the destitute state of his army, 
and by his att^npts to procore supplies volnntarily from the 
Belgians on the &ith of assignats, in which dubious shape his 
only funds consisted, and allowed Ihike Albert and Clair&yt to 
execute tiieir retreat perfectly unmolested. It was not until the 
14th November that he pushed forward and entered Brussels. 
Subsequently he displayed more activity ; and in the course of a 
month, after having repulsed them in sundry stiff encounters^ he 
expelled tibie Austrians from the Low Oountriesi, pursued them 
to the banks of the Mouse, oveiran the bishopric of Liege, and 
was in possessbn of all the Belgian fortresses. On the I2th 
December he put his army into winter quarters, posting Qeneral 
Bampierre at Ai;E-la<Ohapelle, whence he had driven Clairfayt 
by a brisk and final attack. 

Thus had Dumoqiiez accomplished the object he had so long 
fostered in his aspiring mind : he had conquered Belgium, exalted 
his fame as a successful warrior,. and restored the ancient terror 
of the French arms. He was at ^ height of glory, and at the 
summit of his wishes ; yet from this very moment did his decline 
and ruin date. To %ht and vanquish were easy things in com- 
parison with the task of governing and administering. Belgium 
was in a very peculiar situation ; subjugated yet emancipated, 
she had hailed the soldiers of thd r^ublic as deliverers. The 
general had assured her inhabitants in a proclamation that he 
came only to free them from the hated yoke of Austria, which 
they themselves had vainly attempted to shake off; that their 
govismment or laws would not be interfered with; that no coor 
tributions would be levied on them; and that^ in short, no act of 
sovereignty or conquest would be exercised. Dumonriez was 
himdelf dii^sed to carry out the pledges of this manifesto, but 
the National Convention had different views. On the 19th of 
Noveonbi^, it had passed a decree promising assistance and fra- 
ternity to all poptdations that might be desirous of recovering 
their liberty; and it now proceeded to exemplify its meaning 
upon the Belgians, who were the first to fall under the operation 
of the decree. An army passing over a country, however strictly 
kept in check, must always cause havoc and confusion; but when 
the bonds of discipline are loose, the soldiers in penury and star- 
vation, the principles of order and the rights of property in no 
great repute, the devastation is necessarily magnified a hundred- 
fold. StiU, in the presence of an enemy, plunder is not always 
feasible, and Dumonriez sought to feed the wants of his army by 
contracts with Belgian capitalists, which he entered into through 
the medium of his commi^ariat chiefs, Mains and D'Espagnac 
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If pnrveyors could be found on the YBty spot content to famish 
sRi^liefi, and take in exoiumge the depreciated paper currency of 
the BeTolntiim, it is evident that snch an arrangement mnst be 
singolarly advantageons and feyonrable. On tlutt very account 
the CJonvention annoUed it. Anything that might tend to render 
Dumounez independent -was olmoxious to b^ the GIrondins 
and the Jacobins; and they were especially fearM of his con- 
ciliating the Belgians, and becoming popular among them. They 
emicurred, therefore, in adopting a course which appears posi- 
tiyely insan^ and which shortly turned the fair r^on of Bel- 
gium into a wilderness of anarchy and desolation, such as has 
rarely marked the track of the most merciless conquerors. Attila 
and his Hmis, or Alaric and his Goths, scarcely left more dismal 
trades of their destroying presence than did the ^i£ranchising 
republicans of France. None more deeply mourned the terrible 
misfortunes he had brought upon the country than Dumouriez 
himself; and, immured in the episcopal palace of liege, he com- 
muned with hims^ thus pathetically, ^ Would to God that this last 
campaign had never been undertaken, and, above all, that I had 
not been charged with it ! Its success has filled me with chagrin 
and regret, since it has given scope to the wickedness^ cupidity, 
and barbarity of the monsters who have perverted and disgraced 
a nation hitherto estimable. It may return from its errors ; but 
how will it obliterate the memory of its crimes !' 

In modem times Belgium had always been subject to a foreign 
master, though it had made many heroic efforts to relieve itself 
from, thraldom. The Catholic rdigion had been re-established 
in it through the persecutions of idva and of the moody tyrant 
Plnlip n., since which period it had continued the faith of its 
inhabitants, who had relapsed into a strong attachment to it and 
its ministers. The church, consequently, was hierarchical, and 
possessed gr^t wealth. Its dignitaries were, with the nobles, 
generaHj inclined to the House of Austria; but the great body 
of the clergy partook the sentiments of the industrious and intel- 
ligent classes, who longed for a domestic government founded 
on moderate and Hbersd bases. There were Bevolntionists, too, 
of the order of Jacobins, who contemplated a total overthrow of 
society, after the example of their prototypes in France. These, 
however, were few in number, and confined to desperadoes in 
the towns; for the bulk of the Flemish community was distin- 
guished by a sober and orderly temperament. Nevertheless, it 
was this demoralising minority that found favour with the French 
Convention; and iniS»ad of allowing the Belgians to give them- 
s^ves a government, as had been promised, it set up the rule 
of clubs, and deputed emissaries to fiaabion them after the ap- 
proved model. It instituted a conmiittee of contracts, throi^h 
whom alone the armies were to be supplied; nominated a new 
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commissary- general in the person of Bonsin, a playwright at 
minor theatres; and launched decrees of impeachment against 
Mains and D'Espagnac, in reward for the beneficial bai^gains 
they had made at the instance of Dumonriez. It then sent 
Danton, Lacroix, and two other deputies to exercise the functions 
of proconsuls. Spoliation was thenceforth practised openly, and 
without a blush.* Upon the report and motion ; of Cambon, wha 
was chairman of the finance committee, it was decreed that 
public property of every description, lay and ecclesiastical, should 
be seized as security for the expenses of the war; and that the 
French assignats, which in Paris itself had already sunk two- 
thirds in value, should be forced upon the Belgians at par. Thia 
was considered just, on the principle that, as tibe French carried 
with them the inestimable boon of liberty, enfranchised commn^ 
nities should share all the fortunes of their Revolution. This 
boon of liberty was interpreted in the same decree passed on 
the 15th December, whereby it was ordered that in all countriea 
then or thereafter occupied by French armies, the existing autho- 
rities should be suppressed, and all taxes and imposts^ tithes, 
and feudal rights of every kind, abolished; that no noble, or 
priest, or person employed in the subverted administration should 
be eligible to hold any office^ or exercise any franchise ; and that 
the entire population should be convoked in primary assemblies^ 
to determine upon a form of government ; in other words, that 
perfect anarchy should be introduced, under cover of which the 
French might appropriate the whole resources of the country. 
Cambon expounded the design to his applauding colleagues. 
'Upon entering a country,' he said in his report, 'what should 
be our first care? To take the property of our enemies as a 
pledge for the expenses of the war. We must, therefore, put 
under the safeguard of the nation the estates, both real and per- 
sonal, belonging to the government and the princes, as well as 
to their abettors, adherents, associates, minions, and satellites, to 
lay and ecclesiastical corporations and bodies; in short, to all 
the adherents of tyranny.' This sweeping confiscation involved 
all classes in one indiscriminate ruin ; for it was provided in the 
decree, that if a people should refkize or rencmnce the liberty 
propagated by France — ^that is, if it should exhibit a reluctance 
to forego its institutions, religion, and property, or regret their 
loss, or decline to take fictitious money as sterling gold — it was 
to be treated as an enemy, and subjected to all the rigours of 
war. Under such a process, the Belgians were speedily converted 
into implacable enemies, and they turned their eyes to their old 
master the emperor, beseeching him to come to their rescue 

* Madame Roland accuses Danton of havin; amassed great plunder in Bel- 
gium, and of having, after his return, confeased to a fortune of 1,400,000 Utim 
(£fi6,000).— Ifewkrfr*, toL U. p. 17. 
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from Hie scourge of republicaa domination. It -was not long 
before they had an opportunity of wreaking revenge, and they 
eagerly enU>raGed it; but in the interim, such was the horrible 
state to which the country was reduced, that the French soldiers 
themselves fled from it as from a land of pestilence. Upwards 
of 10,000 men deserted from Dumouriez's anny-coips alone. 
That general was in a distress of mind difficult to describe. 
ITinding all his efforts and remonstrances useless with the com- 
missioners of the Convention, he repaired to Paris, in the hope 
of obtaining a repeal or modification of the decree of the 15th 
December: but he had the mortification to discover that his 
influence was null ; that the traditionary maxim of the ingratitude 
of republics was already exemplified ; and that his name was a 
theme of reproach at the club of Jacobins, who reviled him 
mcessantiy under the various appellations of Caesar, Cromwell, 
Monk, and Lafikyette. It was in vain, therefore^ that he had 
sought to disarm suspicion and hostility, by assuming the tide 
of ^General of the Saais-culoUes ;* he merely degrad^ himself, 
without gaining any credit with the rabble he stooped to pro- 
pitiate. . He returned to his anny in dudgeon and disgust; but 
so buoyant was his spirit^ so unquenchable his ardour, that, with 
his attenuated and squalid forces, he planned an act of farther 
aggression, and prepared to break across the iron-bound frontier 
of Holland.* 

France, as a republic, refused to be bound by treaties to which 
her late monarchs had been parties, or given their adherence. 
In £au;t she held herself released from sll obligations imposed 
upon States by .the law of nations ; and therefore not only against 
her unjust invaders, Austria and I^ssia, did she assume tiie offen- 
sive^ but also against countries hitherto neutral. The annexa- 
tion of Savoy was a disturbance of the European balance^ and 
hence a camia beUi; but the opening of the Scheldt was in direct 
violation of the treaty of Munster. It was' unnatural, doubtiess> 
to interdict the navigation of that splendid river to the commerce 
of Belgium; nothing more monstrous was perhaps ever imagined 
in the crooked politics of cabinets; but still it was the conation 
on which Austria held the Low Countries.- The French could 
only succeed to the Austrian rights; yet no sooner waa the city 
of Antwerp in their possession, than they disregarded the terms 
of the tenure, and opened. the Scheldt to be freely navigated. 
Holland scarcely uttered a complaint^ for the vicinity of the con- 
quering army kept her in awe ; but England expressed a deter- 
mination not to tolerate the infraction. It was nevertheless but a 
sorry plea for war — ^the restoration of the privilege of using their 

* He frankly confesses the immediate motive. ' Arms, clothes, horses, pro- 
▼isfons, money/ he says, < all were in HoUand, and there th^ were to be sought.* 
- >^Memoir9, voL iv. p^ 8. 
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own waters to the once eelelnrated but then desoied emporiimis 
of Antwerp aend Ghent; and fottonatety for the British ministry, 
it was refieved fixnn a difficnlt dilemma hj the precipitaiicy of 
the French themselyes. Then, as at all timefl^ np to the current 
honr, the condition of England was totally miscmdeirstood by 
them. From the violent language of certain soeietiefl^ they noTer 
doubted she was ripe for a nniversal revolt against her aristo- 
cratic institntions; wbereas the excesses of thdor Bevohititm had 
produced so strong a reaction in the pabHc mind, tiiat the ten- 
dency, unhappily, was in favour of an arbitrary rather than a 
more popular government. It has reqnired a whole generation to 
t>ass away before the impression of those excesses has been obli- 
terated ; their addnoement or reminiscenoe was always sufficient 
to stifle the most reasonable demands fnr amelioration ; and if 
the French Bevolution shed enfighteDment over the continent, 
and lifted a load of prejudice and bigotry from both its rulers 
and its c(xnmunitiefii, it long retarded die progress of wholesome 
reform in Great BritaiD, and fastened upon her people for many 
years a dreary re^ of practical tyranny, cerraption, and into- 
lerance^ such as no nation claiming to have a ccmstitution can be 
said to have ever submitted to. 

Pitt, the British prime minister, who was a man undoubtedly of 
enlaiged views, sound notions^ and high personal integrity, animated 
with a strong desire to render his country great and paramount^ had 
hitherto reaisted the array of powerful influences combined to pro- 
voke a war against France, or rather against her Bevolution. The 
personal character and predilections of the monarch continued 
to have an undue weight upon the gestion of afiairB. George 
III., at this time in }qb fiftyHsevenih year, was a prince whose 
mind had not received the benefits of a Mberal education, and it 
was consequently narrow, bigoted, and obstinate. He entertained 
high ideas of his royal di^ty and jwerogative, and cherished 
religion as one of the chief safeguards of society. Innovation of 
any kind was abhorr^it to him; and he natmrally viewed the 
French Revolution, from its very outset, with hostility and uneasi- 
ness. As it wandered into its subsequent aberrations^ his alarms 
grew more intense, until the overthrow of the monarchy and of 
the church, albeit of a creed he persecuted in his own dominions^ 
excited in him uncontrollable horror. His sentiments were largely 
participated by the dominant class of nobility, who usurped all 
the real poww of the State^ because with the semblance of popu- 
lar fomnay the government of Great Ritain was purely azistocra- 
tical. Commanding both Houses of Parliament through their own 
votes, and those of vranl nominees^ the Tory nobles could uphold 
or displace any minister ; and therefore, to nin.int fl.i> his post, he 
must succumb to their mandates, and be in reality their instru- 
ment. This dependence was extremely unpalatable to Piti^ whose 
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spirit WB8 proud and lofty; and bat that he himflelf began to 
qniul before the dangers of French democracy and aggrandise- 
ment» he would have spumed their serrioey and crippled them 
in their high estate. When, however, the eadstence of social 
order seemed to him threatened, not in France alone, bat^ by her 
anarchical exhortations and devastating legions^ over unknown 
extents, he formed with thrai that oom]Mict to snppress the Bevo* 
intioQ abroad, and to extinguish freedom at home^ which imbit> 
tered all the rest of his dajrs, carried him to a premature graven 
and compromised his reputation as a statesman. Unable or scorn- 
ing to discriminate between a nation fighting for its life and Hber^ 
ti^ and the old courts whose miser&le fooleries had marched 
mercenary bands into fields of conflict^ he analysed the armies of 
France, he weighed her finances^ he surveyed her condition, and 
found encouragement in them all; but he forgot to count her 
population, or to reckon the force of that new incentive the spirit 
of democracy had imparted to it Thus he formed a more erro- 
neous estimate of Frsmoe, and the sinews of her strength, than the 
Jacobins did of England; and the perils he proposed to avert by 
the torch of war he aggravated a thousandfold, until, at the time 
of his death, he could presage nothing but the inevitable rain of 
his country. Not to his wisdom, certeinly, or to that of his sao- 
eessorsy was it owing that England escaped such rain, and emerged 
from the contest ultimately triumphant, at an expense of treasure 
literally coontless ; bat rather to her merchants and manu&cta- 
rers, who taxed the world to supply the enormous fimds required 
to continue the struggle;* and, above all, to the providential mad- 
ness of the man who wielded the forces of Eorope to destroy her. 
Yet it may be said in his exculpation that^ as a minister, he had 
no alternative ; he had held aloof from hostilities as long as he 
possibly could, and through superhuman firmness and sagacity 
only could he have been animated to prolong that neutrality. 
In truth, if he remained at the helm of affairs^ he must needs go 
to war; for not only were the king and the ruling aristocracy 
intent upon it, but a laige proportion of the middle dasses was 
inflamed with the like passion. Very few voices indeed wero 
heard to deprecate the scourge, and land the advantages of peace. 
The Whig opposition in the House of Commons^ headed by the 
illustrious Fox, condenmed war as impolitic, unjust^ and ground- 
less; but it was shivered to an inconsiderable fragment by the 
defection of Burke, one of the most brilliant, profound, but erratic 
and excitable geniuses that ever figured on the arena of pofitics. 
He went over to the side of the minister, followed by many of the 
Whig nobility, and devoted his energies to intoxicate the whole 
nation with tiie delirium which had seized upon himself. Thence- 

, * In the last year of the war, th« amount of the biidget was £196,000,000 
sterling. 
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forih ihe opponents of the war and the defenders of liberty were 
reduced to insignificance in numbers, covered with the vilest 
opprobrium, and exposed to vexations of the niost hantfiHing and 
oppressive character. The Habeas-Corpus Act was suspended, 
spies disseminated throughout the realm, and the, French system 
of terror parodied, wanting only th^ permanent guillotine. Nobly 
did the handful of patriots, forsaken of the world, bear up against 
proscription and t^e frowns of adversity; they still upheld the 
sacred cause, and some of them were blessed with years to wit- 
ness, partake, and consummate its triumph. Behold, then, the 
monstrous horrors of war ! Independently of its necessary in- 
fernal accessories, it entails the subversion of freedom and of 
public morality, even in countries enjojring the benefit of a long- 
established government based on the very principle of nation^ 
sovereignty ! * 

The capacity of Qreat Britain to undertake a great war was 
not at the time very promising. Her giandeur and fiune had 
received a severe shock from the disastrous issue of itte last in 
which she had been engaged. Both her army and navy were 
shown to be in a dis^acefnl condition of inefficiency. The 
former, when on a war-footing, was in great part composed of 
mercenaries supplied, for stipulated subsidies, by Qennan princes, 
who prosecuted this extraordinary traffic with acceptaUe profit 
to their narrow exchequers. Moreover, its constitution was most 
vicious. Every branch of administration was deeply tainted 'VQih 
corruption, through the pervading demoralisation of the rotten- 
borough system; but the military and naval departments were 
more conspicuously so. The abuses of patronage were carried to 
a height -that appears scarcely credible. It was not unconnnon 
for a nobleman or a gentleman possessing parliamentary influ- 
ence to burden the countiy with all his male offspring, firom the 
moment of their birth, as officers in one of the t^o services ; and 
ere they had left school, or even the nursery, they held commis- 
sions as majors and first lieutenants.^ The poor and unfriended, 
on the other hand, stood not the slightest chance of promotion, 

* It is Bixigular that in the oonfliote of politics this principle was invoked by 
Pitt himself apdnst Fox in 1788. Geoige III. had become suddenly deranged, 
and Fox contended that the Prince of Wales succeeded to the exercise of the 
sovereignty, as in the case of a demise. This doctrine Pitt strongly controverted, 
maintaining that the right of providing for the exercise of. the sovereignty de- 
V(dved upon the two Houses of Parliament, ' on the part of the nation at large, 
the body they represented,* and stigmatised his ri^'s opinion as treason to 
the constitution.— Tom^tm'f J^ qfPitty voL iL, p. 376. The circamstance of the 
Prince of Wales having ranged himself under Fox's banner was the cause of Uiia 
perversion of parts, and the occasion itself affords a notable example of the obli- 
quities of party q>Irit. 

t * It's only the major dying for his porridge,' was the answor of a servant 
girl in a Scotch family of distinction to an inquiry touching the cause of some 
unusual clamour in the nursery. The anecdote shows the extent to which the 
abuse was pushed. 
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faowever long and meritorious their fiervioes ; thus emulation had 
no spur, and a general torpor was saperinduoed. The common 
soldiers and sailors were habitoaUy subjected to the n^ost bmtal 
treatment^ and the cat was in almost continnal exercise in every 
regiment on land and in every ship at sea. Their comforts^ like- 
wise, were shamefnUy neglected ; all commissariat contracts being 
made^ not that proper suppKes might be famished, bat that the 
contractors and their patrons might realise fortunes as rapidly as 
possible. It seems strange that the British aristocracy should 
tsuffer thus to languish and decay those elements of strength upon 
which depended the position and very existence of the country it 
governed ; but it. overlooked all considerations in the gratification 
of its selfishness and cupidity. It defended with tenacity, and 
relinquished with regret, as a bulwark of what it called ^ the 
constitution,' the abuses of the military administration ; and it 
yielded to a reform of the navy only after being terrified by a 
universal mutiny of the seamen in the very thick of the conflict 
(1798). Such conduct was deplorably base and culpable, proving 
that when any one class of a community obtains complete supre- 
macy, whether it be a mob of aang^mldtes or a band of nobles, it 
becomes blind with lust and rapacity, and regards the general 
interest as subservient entirely to its own immoral and exclusive 
purposes.* Tet a very recent lesson had been taught this aris- 
tocracy, adapted to make it forego the iniquity of its ways. Only 
nine years previously it had seen thQ United States of America 
emancipate themselves from the British rule, and a French and 
Bpanish fleet^ sweep the Channel. Two English armies, led by 
men whose qualification for military command rested on their 
family influence, had ignominiously surrendered to the American 
patriots; and the English fleets had been generally foiled and 
worsted. Nevertheless, at the outbreak of Uiis present war in 
1793, the state of the navy had deteriorated rather, than im- 
proved.t All the ships were built upon cumbrous antiquated 
models, and were ill-provided in every particular. If the Jaco- 
bins had not taken effectual measures to nullify the French na^y 
by the dismissal of all its officers, the superiority of the British 

* Mr Allaon, In his ' History of Europe,' makes from time to time admissions 
singularly damaging to the oanse in subservienoe to which he writes. Thus, 
speaking of the British army at this period, he says (yoL ir. p. Ill, ed. 1847), 
' While democratic clamour starves down the establishment to a ruinously low 
standard in poiiit of amount,' aristocratic cupidity paralyses the direction, and 
nullifies the exertions of that part which is allowed to exist* Yet whilst re- 
peatedly upbraiding the aristocracy with crimes of a very heinous nature, he 
holds they may be dq;>lored only, at the most censured, but never tejpxeaieA, 
much less punished. No chastisement, <m the other hand, is sufficiently con- 
dign for the errors of democracy. 

t SmoUett's * Roderick Random,' though a fictitious work, gives a -Cftlthful 
picture of the government of a ship under this regime ; and the general state of 
the navy is strikingly elucidated in the first chapters of James's admirable 
work, ' The Naval History of Great Britain/ 5 vols. 8ro. 
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on the ocean must have been more Huol dnbions. The two 
govenunents, in £bm^ seemed to yie witii each odier which should 
8«id out its fleets in a condition best fitting them to be captured 
or destroyed. The sq^rhiiti've skill and indomitable valour of 
the !&iti^ seamen prevailed; but the Board of Admiralty- had 
done its best to nentralise their qnalities. The nnfortunate 
French crews, half landsmen, and without eiifaer e:q)e]ienoe or 
discipline^ had nothing but their brayerj to rely upon, and in 
naval cfnnbats that » by no means the main, thov^lfa an essenlaal, 
condition of snooesa. Such w&ce the drcmnstances nnder which 
the British navy oonunenced a twenty years' war, in the course 
of whidi, in spite of all the mismanagement, inaptitude, and 
corrupt fibvooritism of its rulers on shore, it achieved many won- 
drous exploits, whose fame vnll ring in the ears of posterity to 
the remotest era^ and establiidied for itself the undiluted mas- 
tery of the seasL 

Both parties beii^ therefore heaai on war, the French Conven- 
ti<»i, less trammelled by the conventionalities and formulas of 
di^canaey, took the initiative^ and dedared it against England 
aod her ally Holland on the 1st of February 1793. From that 
moment Qreet Britam became the soul of ibe grand European 
confederacy against France. Lavish of her money, ete offered 
it in profusion to every power that would oontribute soldiers to 
cnieh the revolutionary foe. It seemed as if the continental 
potentates had merdy a seomidary or incidental interest in the 
contest; to arrest the diJObsion of Jacobinism, to save their terri- 
tories from contamination and conquest^ was heno^ortli less thdr 
eoncem than tiiat of England, who was ccmtent to pay them for 
practising sdf-defeace. All were eager, from the highest to tiie 
lowest — emperors, kings^ elecban^ margraves — to receive her 
wages; and in a short time she had bound every independent 
state, exo^t Switzerland, Sweden, IXenmaifs^ and ihe lesser 
Italian principalities^ in a common league to «.Tiwihi1<iiA repuUican 
France. Simultaneous attacks were to be made on all her fron- 
tiers; Austrian and Prussian axmies, swelled by the contingents 
of the interminable £ry of German princes — ^hi^ heterogeneous 
masses — ^were to invade along the whole course of the Rlune and 
by Flanders ; British and Dutch were to act either separately or 
as auxiliaries, as the success of descents might determine ; a 
Spanish force of 50,000 men was to pour through the goiges of 
the P^enees, and sweep across the plains of Toulouse ; the king 
of Sardinia undertook to reconquer Savoy, and impel his forces, 
if he oould, to Lyons, a city known to be largely imbued wifli anti- 
Jacobinical principles ; and the British were to deploy their naval 
might on the Mediterranean shore, and attempt the seizure of 
Toulon. Thus was France to be enveloped by a cloud of enemies 
on every accessible pointy and by diagonal inroads pierced to the 
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Jieart v^^e hosts of lier invaders were numerous, and in ihe^ 
texts of treaties counted 500^000 combatants. To mgek such an. 
assault she had few aj^parent means. The first fever of militaiy 
ardour had died awaj through the extreme sufferings to whidk 
the volunteers had been exposed by the disoiganisation of the 
war administration. Her armies, though yet on fordlgn soils as 
conqueror^ were grievously thinned by desertions^ emadated by 
the penury of necessaries^ insubordinate by the relaxation of aU 
discipline. On the wide range of her oonfines she could not 
muster 200^000 soldiers to of^oee the mnlti&rious hordes of her 
assailants, and these fior from effective. In this extremity, her 
population once more respcmded to the call of patriotism. To 
save his country from subjugation was the first duty of every 
fVenchmany and he regarded not who were its rulov, if they 
were steadfast to vindi<»te the national independence. The Coor 
vention decreed a levy of dOOyOOO men, and twice the number 
pressed to enroll their names. They were not in time to prevent 
great reverses^ but they availed to retrieve them. It was not |i 
lack of defenderE^ therefore^, France had to fear, but an almost 
total deficiency of the ordinary resources for carrying on a war* 
From the complete isolation in which England had placed her, 
she could no Icmger draw scqpplies of even the raw materials f<Hr 
armaments ; she was afflicted with the horrors of a dearth, and 
she could import no foreign com ; she had no currency of intrinsic 
value^ and no means of recruiting her finances hot by issues of a 
paper already enormously depreciated. Never was iko condition 
or the prospects of a country more gloomy than those of France 
in the spring of 1793; never was the salvation of a countary 
*wrought by such a government^ terrible in its energy and stern- 
ness, demoniac in its ruthlessness and avenging fury. 

The momentous campaign of 1793 was opened by Dumouries* 
Inmiediately after the declaration of war against Holland, he left 
Xiiegei, and took the command of the troops at Antwerp ; whence^ 
on 5ie 17th February, he entered the Dutch territory. His inten- 
tion was to make a bold dash upon Amsterdam, withonit attempting 
to reduce the strong fortresses which interposed. But these gave 
themselves up to him almost at the first summons; Klunderiy 
Breda^ and Qertruydenbeig opened their gates to mere feigned 
attacks, in which the French had scarcely any ammunition. Im- 
mense stores of cannon, powder, and muskets were taken in them. 
But Dumouriez was stopped on the shore of the Brisboes, an arm 
of the sea he had hoped to cross by surprise, and there a peremp- 
tory order from the Convention reached him, recaUing him into 
Belgium. His presence was needed to arrest the Prince of Co- 
buig, the new Austrian generalissimo, who had driven his lieu- 
tenants beyond the Mouse, routed them at Maestricht and Liege^ 
and compelled them to retreat towards Louvain and Idmbuig. 
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One of those panics to which the French were so sabject at the 
'Commencement of the war had seized upon them; more than 
ten thousand disbanded, and fled into France, spreading the most 
<diBmal tidings. The Belgian peasants flew to arms, and threatened 
all that remained with extermination. Amidst snch dangers, it 
was impossible for Dumonriez to prosecute his offensiye move- 
ment in Holland. The Jacobins themselves^ who had keenly 
urged it, in the hope of having a fresh country to plunder and 
Tevolutionise, besoi^ht him to forego it, and return to save Bel- 
gium. He joined 8ie defeated army ai Lonvaiu, and after in- 
fusing some order into its shattered ranks, he sought to revive its 
confidence by assuming the ofiensive. He attacked and repulsed 
the Austrian vanguard at Tirlemont,* and then prepared to fight 
a pitched battle. The Prince of Oobuig accepted his challenge, 
imd they came to blows round the village of Nerwinden on the 18th 
of March. The French were defeated through the incapacity or 
treachery of Miranda^ the leader of their left wing, who abandoned 
iuB position, and left the centre and right exposed to be assailed 
in flank. The imperial commanders, however, were not very 
«lert at improving their advantages, and Dumomiez, with young 
Egalit^ led back his troops the same evening to their former 
cantonments. The efiusion of blood on both sides was considei^ 
able ; the French lost upwards of 4000 killed and wounded, a few 
liun(h^ prisoners, and thirty pieces of cannon ; the imperialists 
had nearly 2000 men disabled. The result was ruinous to the 
republican army : completely disheartened, whole companies and 
battalions forsook their colours, and Dumouriez had great diffi- 
culty in keeping together the semblance of a respectable force. 
WiiJi his usual ingenuity, however, he contrived to make that 
semblance suffice; and the Prince of Coburg, slow and stupid 
beyond the ordinaiy measure of German dulness, remained in 
total ignorance of his forlorn condition. His forces would have 
melted away at the bare aspect of the Austrian eagles, yet he had 
nothing before him but a long and arduous retreat through a now 
hostUe and almost insurgent country. He still showed, however, 
an imposing face to his pursuers with some regiments of the line; 
and wh^n their vanguard pressed him too closely, he halted, and 
drove it back with loss, as at Louvain on the 22d. Conscious, 
nevertheless, of his desperate situation, he eagerly listened to a 
proposal made by Colonel Mack, chief of Cobuig's staff, for a 
suspension of arms. The evacuation of Belgium seemed to the 
imperial general a sufficiently important object to attain, and on 

* In 18i3, two Bisters of the name of Femig kept a snuff-shop at Bnuaels, who 
wore present in this encounter, having previonsly gained renown by feats of 
arms in the Army of the North. Dumouriez distinguished these Amazons, and 
ranked them among his aides-de-camp. Two singular letters between the 
parties are quoted by M. Guadet in Buzot's Memoirs, pp. 116, 117. 
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Dumoimez's promise to retire peaceably, he stipulated not to 
molest him. A more active and ilble conmiander would have 
'pu^ed vigorously forward, annihilated the French army, and 
reduced Paris within a month, since there was no assemblage of 
troops to resist him, and he might have safely contented himself 
with masking the fortresses. Thus the war would have been 
terminated, tiie Revolution suppressed, the light of all freedom 
extinguished, and the despotism of royalty restored throughout 
Europe; but Providence struck the powers allied to effect this 
purpose with a degree of incapacity which is not to be paralleled 
in the history of the world, for it had gone forth as the irreversible 
decree that their inherently wicked designs should not prosper. 

Dumouriez was once more, therefore, the saviour of France, 
though defeated and obliged to relinquish his conquests. If his 
successes had given umbrage to the Jacobins, his reverses failed 
to reinstate him in their &vour. He took pains, moreover, to 
exasperate them; for he boldly charged upon their enormities in 
Belgium, and their inattention to the wants of the army, the dis- 
comfiture of his plans. . He even wrested from their conmiis- 
fiioners stores of church plate, which they had confiscated, and 
restored them to the Belgians, whose miseries he did all in his 
power to mitigate. He thus provoked their implacable animosity. 
It was clear that he must either destroy them, or be himself by 
them destroyed. He did not hesitate which alternative it behoved 
him to seek. He forthwith concluded a convention with Mack, 
whereby he agreed to deliver into the hands of the Austrians 
Conde or Valenciennes as a pledge, whilst he marched with his 
army to Paris, assisted by the imperialists as auxiliaries. There 
he was to set up again, as he proposed, the constitutional monarchy 
with young Egalit^ on the throne ; a scheme the allies would cer- 
tainly never have permitted him to realise, if he had once intro- 
duced them within the walls of Paris. He was baffled in his 
project^ however, at the very outset. The commandant of Cond6 
refused to obey his orders, and the garrison of Valenciennes 
openly declared against him. Meanwhile the conmiissioners of 
the Convention, suspicious of his views, had written for instruc- 
tions, and Beumon^e in person, who had displaced the artful 
hypocrite Pache in the war ministry, came with a decree enjoin- 
ing Dumouriez immediately to repair to Paris. They had an 
interview with him on the 2d April near the camp of Maulde, in 
which he had posted his army; and he no longer attempted to 
conceal from tiiem his resolution to terminate the sanguinary 
reign of the Jacobins. They retired to consider what course they 
should pursue, and in an hour saw him again. He received them 
surrounded by all his general officers. The commissioners were 
four in' number — Camus, Lomarque^ Bancal, and Quinette, all 
deputies of the Convention. Camus addressed Dumouriez : ' Citi- 

VOL. I. Q 
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sen general,' he mid, 'are yon ready to obey the decree of the* 
National Convention, and proceed to Paris?' *Not at this mo- 
m^it,' replied the latter dryly. 'Then,' exclaimed Camu% 'X 
declare you suspended from your functions. Tou are no longer 
general. I order tliat no further obedience be paid to you, and 
that yon be arrested. I will put a seal upon your papers.' At 
ihese words a general murmur broke from the assembled officers* 
Dumouriez started up, and exclaimed in an angry tonei, * This is- 
too much ; it is time to put an end to such insolence.' Calling^^ 
forward a file of soldiers, he said to the officer at their head^ 
'Arrest these four men, but see that they receive no hamu 
Arrest also the minister at war, and leave him his arms.' < Qe- 
neral Dumouriez, you are ruining the republic,' Camus ejacu* 
lated. *It is rather you, old fool,' Dumouriez retorted. That 
same evening he sent the five prisoners to Toumay, and delivered 
them into the custody of Clairfayf^ as hostages ostensibly for the 
safety of the royal &mily. But this was his last act of authority. 
When it came to the push, he found his officers one bj one drc^ 
away from him ; his soldiers, although greatly attached to him,» 
were beset and gained by Jacobin agents, and he was reduced 
to the precise predicament of Lafayette after the IWk August.. 
With incomparably greater ability than the latter, he contended 
vainly against a faction, horrible indeed by its atrocities, but still 
iJie visible embodiment of the national will, and in its y&ry crimen 
identified with the independence of France and the success of the 
Bevolntion. After a narrow escape from capture through his 
horse refusing to leap a bum, whereby he was obliged to scramble 
over on foot, he withdrew to the Austrian headrquarters with hia 
friend £galit6, so closing his chequered and very remarkable- 
career. But for the inherent defect of character, Dumouriez 
would have been a great man. Stability and tenacity of purpose 
are more essential to rivet empire over men than mere taien^ 
however superabundant and enhanced by manifold exceUent qua- 
lities ; thus Dumouriez fell whilst Robespierre rose. He rejected 
all enticements to serve agunst France, and it is but just to state 
that he had expressly stipulated with Coburg for the integrity of 
her territory. He stands acquitted, therefore, of guilty paiiict- 
pation in the real designs of that commander, which he avowed 
soon afterwards, since England and Austria had already agreed 
to dismember France, under the Imposing pretoice of providing^ 
'indemnities for the past and security for the future.' It would 
seem that Prussia was not intended to share in the spoil, her 
aggrandisement being more odious in the eyes of Austria than 
the Revolution itself; and the exclusion created so much indig- 
nation in the breast of her greedy monarch, that he became luke-^ 
warm in the cause of the coalition, and revolved how he might 
decently discard it. He reverted with longing eyes to those 
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Polish proTuices that lay so temptingly in the fertile basin of the 
Vistula, wliich he might have by merely stretching out his hand 
to seize them ; and he asked himself what he was doing on the 
Rhine — a tool to gain acquisitions for others, when the call of 
profit was so decidedly at the other end of Europe. Thus the 
rapacious and selfish views of these allies, combined, as they pro- 
fessed, to curb democratical ambition, generated discord among 
them, poisoned their counsels, and brought upon them a memor* 
able retribution. 

Meanwhile Paris and all France were in a ferment greater than 
had marked any era of the Revolution. With so many external 
enemies, domestic dissension, instead of hemg calmed, raged more 
violently than ever. The contest between the Girondins and 
Jacobins was virtually decided by the death of the king, but it 
was no part of Jacobin policy to rest satisfied with a partial vic- 
tory. The complete overthrow and extermination of foes waft 
the inexorable maxim of that society, and of its great leader 
Robespierre. Yet such was the increasing wildness of ideas 
growing to mark the Revolution, that it nearly eluded their 
control, and would have done so but for their admirable organi-> 
sation. The higher classes of society had disappeared, and the 
fatal term of aristocrats was now applied to all who did not 
belong to, or affect to assimilate witli, the very lowest orders of 
the community. Hence sans-adottism (literally, breeclikssness) 
came to be the test of true republican virtue. A clean, well- 
dressed man was an aristocrat, and necessarily an enemy of the 
sans-culottes, who were pronounced to be the only pure portion of 
the human species.* The ground was tlius becoming dangerous 
even for Robespierre, who was himself rather addicted to fine 
clothing. An inferior race of demagoguos was springing up— 
Ronsin, Momoro, Hebert, and others — to meet tliis yet more 
levelling passion ; and the day might not be distant when even 
he and Danton would make the pilgrimage of the guillotine with 
the brand of aristocrats. He had therefore not only to crush the 
Girondins and wreak his vengeance on them, but to keep in 
check the unruly and mutinous spirits that were rising beneath 
him. These had their theatre of operations in the sections and 
the Cordelier Club, in which disguised royalists mingled to pro- 
mote the progress of anarchy. Whilst the principal accusation 
against the Girondins was a design to divide France into a federal 
State, through the violence of the ultra-revolutionists Paris was 
actually dislocated after that fashion. Each section assumed to 
be independent, and competent to obey or disobey the decrees of 

* Anacharsis Cloote, who, with Tom Paine, was a member of the Convention, 
though both were foreigners, ezpreaeed this feeling in his peculiar phraseology. 
' A Oallnphile at all times,' he exclaimed one day ; * my heart is French, my 
■oul ionS'Culotte,' 
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ihe Convention as it judged expedient. The distress preyailing 
among the population of Paris conduced to inflame tliis spirit of 
disorder. From a gay and luxurious capital, that city had changed 
to the abode of es^aggerated frugality, and the alteration had a 
prejudicial effect on those who lived by the labour of their hands. 
Joined to a lack of employment, bread itself was scarce. The 
harvest of 1792 had not been defective, but from the confusion in 
which the whole country was involved, the operations of com- 
merce were impeded, and in some parts altogether suspended. 
The farmers, proverbially cautious and timid, held back their 
grain from Uie markets, both for fear of popular robbery, and 
through repugnance to take paper money, which they coidd not 
bring themselves to consider an equivalent for their old-prized 
icua. The towns consequently soon began to suffer from, a want 
of provisions, and especially Paris. To feed the impatient and 
disorderly populace of that city, had been a difficulty ever since 
the conmiencemcnt of the Revolution ; and during the winter of 
1792, it required unremitting exertions on the part of Boland and 
two committees of subsistence sitting at the Convention and the 
Commune. Roland had retired from the ministry after the execu- 
tion of Louis, and that department of government became utterly- 
disorganised like all the rest. The dearth grew more severe, and 
the price of commodities rose prodigiously. Assignats formed the 
only circulating medium, and they had various exchanges. The 
labourer and artisan received their wages in them at the nominal 
value, but shopkeepers and traders charged upon their articles all 
the difference of their depreciation. Thus to the ignorant popu- 
lace it appeared that prices were unnaturally enhanced, and that 
the dealers must be making enormous profits. Their orators 
encouraged them in this idea^ and taught them to demand a masci- 
mum to be affixed on prices. The suggestion met with ready- 
concurrence, and was rapturously adopted by the sections, who 
sent clamorous deputations for its enforcement to the Convention, 
the Commune, and the Jacobin Club, which were regarded as 
co-existent powers. The Girondins necessarily opposed the pro- 
position, as they were conscious of its fatal consequences to the 
deluded people themselves; Robespierre likewise denounced it> 
and for the first time drew upon himself the imprecations of the 
galleries. Thus refused what seemed to them a simple and just 
expedient to restore the old equilibrium, the people were filled 
with indignation. They could not imderstand how it came to 
pass that now, when they themselves reigned, when their own 
cherished leaders were dominant, and they had cut off the head 
of their oppressor, they were subjected to more grievous suffer- 
ings than at any former period. It could arise only from some 
monstrous hidden treachery, and they cried out with fury against 
the rich, and against forcstallers engaged in a plot with royalists 
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and the foreign enemy to starve them. Such was their temper 
and estimate of things, when Marat addressied them in the words 
of exhortation. Death and violence were the only means of go- 
vernment known to him, and he recommended them to a popu- 
lace whose understanding they suited. *In every coimtiy,' he 
said in his journal of the 26th February, 'where the rights of the 
people are not vain titles consigned to an empty declaration, the 
pillage of a few shops, and the hanging of forestallers at their 
doors, would put an end. to malversations which reduce five 
millions of men to despair, and cause thousands to perish of fa- 
mine. Will the deputies of the people never learn anything but 
to talk? will they never provide substantial remedies for evils T 
The hint had an electrical effect : on the very next day a general 
plunder of the shops took place, which continued for several hours 
without any attempt to stop it. The excesses, of ^ an unbridled 
mob are not only ruinous to the immediate victims, but usually 
recoil disadvantageously on the perpetrators and instigators. In 
this case it was not so, or at least until after the measure of crime 
was fuller. Bobespierre, who, with a view to his ulterior purposes, 
dared not condemn what it was embarrassing to vindicate, threw 
the odium of the pillage on the royalists and Qirondins, and main- 
tained that, on the part of the people, it was only an insurrection 
directed against the betrayers of tiieir country, which was .to be 
approved ; aind that even were it otherwise, the people * could do 
no harm,' a doctrine once applied to kings, but really true only 
of the sovereign people; • Thus were the perpetrators not merely 
absolved, but proclaimed to be absolutely impeccable. The in- 
stigator, Marat, was applauded to the skies, and doubly confirmed 
in the affections of the sans-culottes. The impotent wrath of the 
Girondins only exalted him in his anarchical pre-eminence. They 
decreed him under accusation, but appointed no tribunal to try 
him. This proof of their animosity, to which he had often dared 
them, incited him to yet more furious manifestations ; and on the 
occasion of an address he had signed on behalf of the Jacobins, 
invoking an appeal to arms against the Convention as the seat of 
counter-revolution, they were so incensed, that, with the concur- 
rence of the Plain, they passed a formal decree of impeachment 
against him, and sent him before the revolutionary tribunal. It 
was certainly difficult for them to preserve their temper at the 
atrocious language and insolent bearing of this abominable crea- 
ture ; but still he was a member of the Convention, and his im- 
peachment was a violation of the inviolability attached to the 
representatives of the people, and was sure, moreover, to end in 
abortiveness and discomfiture. No step, therefore, could be more 
imprudent. Marat was accompanied to the tribunal by an im- 
mense multitude, who would have torn judges and jurymen to 
pieces if they had pronounced a sentence of condemnation. < It 
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18 not a criminal who appeatis before you,' he sud andaciously 
to the judges ; ' it is the apostle and martyr of liberty, against 
whom a knot of fietctious schemers have obtained a decree of ac- 
cusation.' They at once acquitted him, and he was carried from 
the court, borne aloft on a chair, and his brows encircled with a 
wreath of laurel, to the Convention, into the body of which the 
crowd pressed with tumultuous clamours. ' We bring you Marat^ 
the brave Marat, the friend of the people,* cried a huge barbarian, 
brandishing an enormous axe ; ' the people will always be with 
Marat' He was passed into the arms of his fellow-MountaineerSy 
who embraced him with ardour. The mob, driving the deputies 
from their seats, called upon him to speak. He mounted the tri- 
bune, crowned as a conqueror, and addressed the Convention. * I 
appear before you,' he said, * as one accused who has triumphantly 
justified himself. I ofiPer you a pure heart, which will continue 
to defend, with all the enei^ of which it is capable, the rights 
of man and of the people.' Afterwards the mob defiled through 
the hall, exulting with shouts and gestures over the humiliation 
of the national representatives. 

The government was thus rapidly verging to downright anarchy*. 
The Qirondins, with a majority in the Convention, were power- 
less ; and the Jacobins, until they could gain the mastery in that 
body, laboured to depreciate its authority. Hence they main- 
tained the Commune, and even the sections, in rebellious inde- 
pendence. They had made their creature Pache mayor, and 
moulded the Parisian National Quard to their views, by weeding 
the battalions of all the more wealthy and respectable citizens. 
On the other hand, the departments generally manifested a de- 
termination to support the Convention. In tiie principal cities 
of the republic — Orleans, Lyons, Toulon, Marseilles, Bordeaux, 
Nantes, Bouen — the same stnfe was raging between the Jacobins 
and the Girondins as at Paris ; but the latter were in great pre- 
ponderance, and threatened a hostile movement against Paris, for 
the emancipation of the national representation. The royalists 
failed not to foment these dissensions, and strove to derive from 
them the means of making a decisive anti-revolutionary effort. 
The flames of civil war were therefore ready to burst forth in 
almost every part of France; and its long-smouldering embers 
had at length actually exploded in the Morbihan and La Vendue, 
where the royalist flag was raised, not again to be lowered until 
after years of barbarous and desolating warfai'e. In this situa- 
tion the aggression of the powers of Europe again saved the 
Bevolution. The Jacobins were inspired with an energy which, 
but that it was sullied with the deepest dye of crime, would com- 
mand the undivided admiration of mankind. The defeat of Ner- 
winden, and the retreat of Dumouriez, animated them with a des- 
perate courage ; and before the imminent danger of foreign con- 
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quest, the djiscord of factions was for a moment lolled. Danton, 
who was not haunted with that rancorous hatred and everlasting 
suspicion which brooded in Robespierre's morose mind^ endea- 
voured to elFect a reconciliation with the GKrondins, in order that 
all might unite in the common object of the national defence. 
A oommittee of twenty-five members was appointed by the Con- 
vention, armed with extensive powers to provide for the public 
safety, and composed of the leaders of the two parties in nearly 
equal proportions. But Robespierre refused to act in concert 
with men whom he so cordially detested, and whom he really 
believed to be leagued in conspiracies with the enemies of the 
Revolution. The defection of Dumouriez strengthened his male- 
volent impressions. That events coupled with the arrest of the 
commissioners, naturally excited an extraordinary commotion. It 
roused the revolutionary fever to the highest pitch, sweeping off 
the unfortunate Girondins as its first victims. The immediate 
cry of the Jacobins was for a centralisation of the powers of the 
government^ and, as Marat expressed it, 'for an organisation qf 
the despotism of liberty to counteract the despotism of kings! They 
therofore proposed the formation of a committee of nine mem- 
bers, to meet and deliberate in secret, and endowed with absolute 
authority. In vain the Girondins opposed the measure as the 
establishment of a fearful t3rranny ; it was carried against them by 
the votes of the Plain, which joined the Jacobins both from inti- 
midation and from a conviction that Uie salvation of the country 
could be effected only by an omnipotent executive. Thus was 
created, on the 6th April 1793, the famous ' Committee of Public 
Safety/ which bears so conspicuous a place in the French Revo- 
lution. Its first members were Barr^re, Delmas, Br^ard, Cam- 
bon, Lindet, Jean-de-Brie, Danton, Guiton-Morveau, Treilhard, 
and Lacroix — ^the majority belonging to the Plain, with a strong 
admixture from the Mountain. A new criminal tribunal was in- 
stituted at the same time called the Revolutionary Tribunal, in* 
vested with extraordinary powers to try and condemn offenders 
against the Revolution, and against liberty and equality, the 
judges and jurymen of which were appointed by the Convention. 
Freeh decrees, likewise, were passed against priests and emi- 
grants; domiciliary visits were ordered throughout France, for 
the purpose of seizing svLspected aristocrats; a war tax was im- 
posed on the rich, and the sans-culottes directed to be armed 
with pikes and muskets, at the expense of the class included 
under that arbitrary denomination. Thus was carried out the 
purpose proclaimed by Danton, who, gorged with the blood of 
September, wished to avert a second massacre, and yet, as he 
said, to overawe the internal enemies of the republic. 

The ruling axiom of the Jacobins was implacability, and they 
justified it on the plea that in the eyes of domestic enemies and 
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of foreign cabinets moderation was deemed the proof and resnifr 
of weakness. Accordingly, in this great crisis, moderation was a 
crime equally heinous with royalism, aristocratism, or consti- 
tutionaliipn ; and the Girondins were manifestly witldn the cate- 
gory. They had long been marked out by all the force of calumny 
for the vengeance of the Parisian populace, whose manifold sofier- 
ings were imputed to their traitorous machinations. They formed 
the last barrier against the rule of sans-cnlottism ; and although 
they struggled manfully, they were necessarily overpowered, 
Paris was the seat and focus of the Revolution; once removed 
from there, it had straightway perished. Yet Uiey could have 
succeeded only by transferring the Convention to a provincial 
town, or by surrounding themselves with a departmental guardr 
sufficient to protect them from violence. Both schemes they had 
projected, and in both been foiled. They had no other resourcer 
but their reason and their eloquence, most frail safeguards agsdnst 
the wrath of uncultivated masses. By a retributive fatality, th& 
death of Louis XYL. weighed upon them like a nightmare: they 
had endeavoured to save him— therefore were they traitors; they 
had adjudged him to die — ^therefore were they cowards and imbe- 
ciles. It suited the Jacobins to represent them in the first capar- 
city ; and no sooner was Louis's head fairly off, than the sections 
were incited to demand the punishment and expulsion from tlie 
Convention of the appdlants — ^that is, of those who had voted for 
the appeal to the people. Twenty-two of these were particularly 
enumerated, comprehending all the distinguished leaders of the 
Gironde. So early as the lOGa. March, an.inisurrection had. been 
planned to enforce compliance with this demand ; but from acci- 
dental circumstances — chiefly, it is said, from a heavy fall of mitt 
— ^it at that time failed. Then came the transitory truce ; and it 
was not until after Dumouriez's flight that the storm again arose 
against the Girondins. They were no more implicated in that 
general's treason than the Jacobins themselves; but it afforded 
Bobespierre the opportunity he had long desired to discharge the 
accumulated venom of his malice. On the 10th April he mounted 
the tribune and reviewed the conduct of the Girondins from the 
commencement of the Bevolution, finding it at every era indi- 
cative of guilt and hypocrisy. He himself had been ever pure 
and virtuous ; alone he had contended for the rights of the people 
in the Constituent Assembly against the Lafayettes, the Xhiponts, 
and the Bamaves; alone he had condemned the butchery of 
Nancy by Bouill6, and the slaughter of the Champ de Mars ; and 
what had been Ids reward ! — calumny, incessant calumny.* Ho 

* Meillan pretty accurately strikes off part of Robespierre's character. He 

says—* He was eternally exclaiming against calumny, and never ceased to 

g calumniate. Jealous, proud, harsh, obstinate, violent, and sanguinary, he 

would have immolated three-fourths of the human race to realise upon th* 
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Md braved it^ and outlived it; but in proportion to the severity 
of the trials he had undergone in the cause of liberty and equa- 
lity, he must take care they were not endangered, and that he 
denounced in time their inveterate enemies. Such were Brissot, 
Ouadet^ Vergniaud, Qensonn^, P€tion, Louvet, Lanjuinais, and the 
whole right side, as their lives and actions demonstrated. He 
first of all identified them with Lafayette and the hurgher aris- 
tocracy, saying that though the men were changed, the system 
was still the same. 'Every step of theirs,' he proceeded, 'has 
been marked by a departure from the principles of the Revo- 
lution: never have they marched with it, except when con- 
strained by necessity. They monopolised the fruits of the vic- 
tory of the 10th August^ by restoring their minions, Roland, 
Servan, and Claviere^ to the offices of the ministry, whilst they 
scrupled not to calunmiate the municipality of Paris, which had 
in reality alone gained the victory.' He then charged them with 
a design to restore royalty,. even after the 10th August, by pro- 
posing to nominate a preceptor for the Dauphin; they isuspended 
the t3rrant when they ought to have deposed him ; they delayed his 
trial for four months, and then endeavoured to shield hitn by the 
basest arts of chicanery and intrigue. ' And the just punishment 
of the tyrant,' he exclaimed, 'that solitary and glorious triumph of 
the republic, has postponed only for a moment their unwearied 
activity against the sovereignty of the people. Won by their 
arts, the very generals of the republic have betrayed us. Where 
are now Lafayette and Dumouriez I How often have they been 
denounced as traitors in the patriotic clubs? Leagued with the 
court, this faction alone dragged us into the war; the Jacobins 
-uniformly opposed it. Their object was plain: they sought to 
expose us to the invasion of the Austrians, who had promised a 
congress and the burgher constitution of 1791. Not finding that 
sufficient, they had ended by lightmg up the flames of civil war.' 
In. all their delinquencies they were the accomplices of Egalit^ 
old and young; ' for who,' he asked,^ ' accompanied Dumouriez to 
Brussels V He concluded, therefore, with a motion for the pro- 
scription of the Orleans family and the Girondist deputies. Verg- 
niaud rose immediately to reply, and in a strain of finished elo- 
quence unmasked the hideous maligmty of Robespierre's accu- 
sations. He taunted him with his own vile cowardice. On tho 
10th August, when the Girondins deposed the king, and upset the 
monarchy under which France had groaned for so many cen- 
turies, where was this hero of liberty I Concealed in a cellar; 
When the Prussiaos were in the Argonne, who forgot the dangers 
of the country, and trembled for his own safety alone! This same 
hero; for he intreated Barbaroux to procure him an asylum in 

remaining fourth his ^stem of government and his projects of ambition.'-— 
Memoirist p. 5. 
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Marseilles. His self-praise, therefore, was as ridiculons as Yob 
calumnies were atrocious. Guadet followed, and retorted upon, 
the Mountain the charge of implication with Dumouriez. < Who 
was his constant associate when in Paris V he exclaimed. * Who 
took him to the Jacobin Club, accompanied him to the theatres^ 
feasted him with entertainments) Who but your own Danton!' 
^Ah!' cried Danton, 'thou attackest me; thou knowest not mj 
strength !' Confusion ensued, and the Assembly broke up in one 
of its tempests of agitation. 

In the conflicts of the tribune Bobespierre delighted; when 
backed by the applauses and safe in the physical force of the 
galleries, the outpourings of malevolence, tho distortions and 
imputations of motives, were sweet to him ; but the resources of 
his character there ended. He shrank from personal danger 
with womanly timidity, and not a single event in the Revolution 
can properly be attributed to hinu He was skilful in seizing 
the fruits of crimes ; but if they had failed, he would have been 
foremost to abjure them. With all the virulence of his animosity 
Against the Qirondins, he scrupled to violate the sanctuary of 
the Convention by a forcible i^xiuction; and yet, holding their 
removal necessary to the safety of the Revolutioio, he was peiv 
plexed, and redoubled his lamentations over the misfortunes of 
the country, nourishing traitors in the very bosom of its repre- 
sentation. Danton, too, now a member of the Committee of 
Public Safety, was opposed to open outrage ; and Marat becsme 
the hero of the movement which was to crush the Qirondins. 
He exhibited an audacity in action commensurate with the fero- 
city of his writings. He presided at several of the sectioni^ 
where they passed resolutions declaruig the Convention rotten 
in its core and unfit to govern imtil it had undergone the pro* 
cess of purification. Thirty-five of the forty-eight sections adopted 
these resolutions, as did aJso the Jacobin Club and the Commune. 
The latter declared itself in a state of permanent revolution, 
established a committoe of correspondence to arouse all the 
municipalities of France, and distributed through Paris and in 
the departments copies of its petition against the Girondist 
leaders. This petition embodied the princiiud accusations against 
that party, and concluded with a demand for the expulsion of 
twenty-two of its members from the Convention. The sectiona 
unanimously concurred in it ; and on the 15th April Pache ap- 
peared at the bar, and presented it in the name of the Commune 
and the sections of Paris. The galleries were filled with sans- 
culottes, who bellowed tumultuous plaudits as the names of the 
proscribed deputies were enunciated. Undisnukyed by tho immi- 
nence of their peril, they were all at their posts. Yeigniaud 
advanced to the front, and by a vehement invective stimulated 
the courage of the Plain. He moved that the petition should 
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be declared csftlnmnioiia, and despite the furious ejaculations of 
the Mountain, the body of the Assembly rose and carried the 
Tote by acclamation. Robespierre's brother then moved that 
the honours of the sitting should be awarded to the petitioners. 
This was strenuously opposed by the right side, and an angry 
discussion followed, to the accompaniment of uproar, which con- 
tinued till near midnight. Wearied and disgusted, the great 
majority of the deputies retired ; the phalanx of the Mountain 
alone s^tood firm ; and the petitioners, already branded as calumr 
iiiator% were ultimately received within the bar, and admitted 
to the honours of the sitting. Thus the affair ended for the 
time ; but hostilities were openly declared, and they coidd termi- 
nate only by the complete prostration of one or other of the 
parties. 

The Commune became the centre of all the movements directed 
against the Convention. In several of the sections it was already 
proposed to march with an armed finice, and seize by violence 
the twenty-two deputies: in others more temperate counsels 
prevailed, and the anarchists were outvoted. Frightful scenes 
occurred in these assemblies ; all the fiercest passions of men in 
the highest excitement were aroused, and Paris was one vast 
£eld of belligerents. Every one went armed: the members of 
the Convention sat with pistols and daggers, for they knew not 
iiow soon they might have to use them in self-defence : anxiety 
and alarm were depicted on every countenance. Disastrous 
tidings from the seats of war added to this horrible agitation. 
The Commune proceeded to exercise all the powers of sove- 
reignty; it commanded the levy of armies of sans-culottes, im- 
posed a forced loan on the rich, and instituted a committee to 
prepare lists of suspected persons to be disarmed and incar- 
cerated. Then, as in September of the year before, arose that 
fearful cry as to leaving traitors behind ; and it was easy for the 
anarchists to direct it against the Qirondins. An extraordinary 
assembly was formed at the Mairie, composed of the most vio- 
lent fiEUiatics, comprising members of the municipality and the 
flections, and which assumed the title of the Central Revolu- 
tionary Committee. This assembly superseded the Commune, 
as the focus of insurrection. Pache preuded over it, and the 
project of SeptembrUing the Qirondins — ^no longer to the limited 
number of twenty-two, but by a swoop of 300 — ^was canvassed 
without any attempt at disguise. At the Cordeliers also> similar 
sentiments were expressed, being rendered there yet more re- 
volting by having women for their vociferous expounders. On 
the 18th May these proceedings were denounced in the Conven- 
tion by Guadet, who^ deeming the long-threatened crisis at hand, 
implored his colleagues to ti^e a courageous determination. He 
proposed to annul the authorities of Paris, to constitute a new 
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municipality, and to convoke at Bourges the substitute-members * 
of the Convention, to form a national assembly, in case of the 
dissolution of the Convention. This would have been a very 
effective stroke, if it had been possible to effect it ; but in truth 
it was of too decisive a character to suit the temperament of the 
Plain. Barr^re, as the organ of the Committee of Public Safety, 
recommended a more moderate course, which consisted in ap- 
pointing a committee of twelve, to report on the conduct of the 
Commune, to examine into plots against the national represen- 
tation, and to apprehend their authors and abettors. ^ This was 
agreed to, and the conunittee at once named, being composed of 
members of the right side. It commenced its labours with an 
activity and boldness that somewhat daunted the enemies of the 
Convention. These finding themselves watched and cramped in 
their machinations, cried aloud against tyranny, and proclaimed 
the reign of a new Inquisition. Hitherto, in every phase of the 
Bevolution, aggression had been crowned with success, and of 
its value the antagonist parties were aware. The committoo 
struck the first blow: it caused to be apprehended two police 
administrators who had borne conspicuous parts in the debates 
of the Central Revolutionary Committee, and also the miscreant 
Hebert,-a member of the municipality, who preached in his dia- 
bolical journal, the Pere Ducheeney the murder of all the Giron- 
dins. This act of vigour caused for the moment some conster- 
nation, but it speedily gave way to the wildest exasperation; 
On the 27tih May, the Convention was besieged by a vast mul- 
titude clamouring for the liberation of ' the magistrates of the 
people;' deputation after deputation appeared at the bar, de- 
manding it in the name of the sections; the abrogation of the 
committee of twelve, and the punishment of its members, were 
likewise insisted upon. One of the speakers thus addressed the 
Assembly : — ' We ask from you our brother, our friend ; him who 
possesses our confidence, him who has always told us the truth, 
him whom we have always credited. Our dearest supports have 
been torn from us; they groan in the fetters of a despotic com- 
mittee, as we formerly groaned under the yoke of a tyrant. We 
demand their liberation in the name of the country ; we answer 
with our heads for innocent citizens, who cannot be suffered 
longer to endure the horrors of imprisonment.' Isnard presided 
in the early part of the sitting, and he sternly rebuked these 
seditious petitioners. He said — ^ France has confided her repre- 
sentatives to the city of Paris, and expects that they will be there 
in safety. If the national representation be violated by one of 

* Called in French the tuppUant. They were elected at the same time as the 
deputies, but varied in number in the different electoral distriot& They were 
intended to supply vacancies, as they occurred by death or otherwise, and many 
veze called to recruit the ranks of the Convention before its dissolution. 
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those conspiracies with which we have been surrounded since 
the 10th March, and of which the magistrates have been the last 
to apprise us, I declare, in the name of the republic, that Paris 
will experience the vengeance of France, and be erased from the 
list of cities.' These words stirred up the blood of Danton : start- 
ing to his feet, and clenching his iist at Isnard, he shouted out — 
*■ And I declare, too, that such efirontery is too gross to be borne : 
we will resist you I No further truce between the Mountain and 
the slaves who would have saved the tyrant !'* This vehement 
outburst convulsed the galleries ; the president was assailed with 
torrents of hooting, and the mob, instigated by the Mountain, 
giving token of a frantic rage that would soon break through all 
bounds, the members of the Plain gathel*ed around and besought 
him to vacate the chair. He yielded to their importunities, and 
was succeeded by Herault de S^chelles. This new president was 
more fitted by his birth and manners to rule over a conclave 
of magnates than a pandemonium of sans-culottes ; he was one 
of those who sought to atone for a large patrimony, superior 
descent, and refined breeding, by affecting an exaggerated revo- 
lutionism. He replied to the brawlers of the sections in the 
language becoming a Mountaineer. 'The force of reason and 
the force of the people,' he said, * are the same thing. You come 
at this moment to reclaim justice ; it is the most sacred of your 
duties. Representatives of the people, we promise you justice, 
and we shall render it to you.' The tide of influence swept to 
the Jacobins; the Plain was effectually intimidated; and half an 
hour after midnight, amid the prolonged cheering of the Moim- 
tain and all the assembled rabble, it was decreed that the patriots 
imprisoned by the committee of twelve should be set at liberty, 
and the committee itself annulled. 

On the following day the Girondins mustered all their strength, 
and with greater courage than discretion revoked the decree of 
the preceding night, and reintegrated the committee. After so 
signal a proof of their impotency to resist violence, this was to 
precipitate their fate. - The restoration of royalty could have 
scarcely caused a more furious outburst of wrath. The sovereignty 
of the people was clearly at stake against the projected tyranny 
of the Convention. Insurrection had become a holy duty, and it 
could no longer be deferred. Prompt measures were taken, and 
one was completely organised for the 31st. The primary and 
avowed object was the annihilation of the dreaded committee ; 
the ulterior and concealed design the destruction of the Girondins. 
In the confusion of authorities that had so long prevailed, a body 

* Outrageoiu epithets were used with such license in the Convention, that a 
decree had been passed, on the 94th Bfay, prohibiting, under pain of expulsion, 
those most frequently in vogue, such as /ocfiou*, vUkUn, miscreant, &c.— Ttm- 
longeim, voL iil. p. 385. 
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of electors had contimied to meet at the old archiepiseopal palaoe^ 
or Evteh^ and distinguished itself for the inflammatory character 
of its resolutions. With it the Revolutionary Committee of tho 
Mairie amalgamated, and tlie conjunct association pronounced 
itself endued with all the powers of the sovereign people. It de- 
clared Paris in a state of insurrection, and its constituted authori- 
ties deposed. In obedience to this mandate, the mayor and the 
whole council-general of the Commune abdicated their functions^ 
but were immediately reinstated, with plenary insurrectionaiy 
powers. Santerre having taken his departure for La Vend^ 
the National Guard was without a commander-in-chief. Henriot^ 
commander of the battalion of the section Sans-culotte, who had 
attracted notice by the eminent part he bore in the massacres of 
September, was appointed to fiU the post, and forty sous a day- 
were assigned to all patriots serving in the ranks until the public 
safety was secured. At three in the morning of the 31st the 
tocsin was sounded at the £vteh6 and the Hotel de Yiiie^ the 
muster drums were beaten in all the sections, and the great 
alarm-gun fired from the Pont-Neuf. The Convention assembled 
early, and was speedily invested on all sides by 40,000 armed 
men. A deputation representing the department of Paris first 
appeared at the bar, to announce that the movement was amply 
a marai inaurreotianf designed to retrieve the fair fiune of Paris^ 
which had, for its pretended iniquities, been threatened to be 
erased from the list of cities; that property and persons were 
under the safeguard of the sans-culottes ; and that the demands 
of the people would be made known in the course of the day. 
Vergniaud fiew to the tribune. * Whatever be the issue of this 
day's conflict,' he exclaimed, *it will lead to the loss of liberty. 
Let us swear, then, to remain true to our duty, and to die at our 
post rather than desert the public weal.' All the membere rose 
and pledged themselves to die at their posts. A deputation from 
the insurrectional Commune next presented itself. A great plot 
had been discovered, it said, but the people had risen to crush the 
liberticide projects of the counter-revolutionists. The Commune 
had taken measures adequate to the crisis, and it sought to have 
a place of conference appointed, to meet commissioners of the 
Convention and the Committee of Public Safety, that they might 
take counsel together. It had awarded forty sous a day to the 
battalions of sans-culottes until the plans of the traitors were 
eflectually foiled, and this pajrment it doubted not the Conventioo 
would provide. Guadet, ever the most fearless and impassioned 
of his party, mounted to the tribune. ^ The Commune,' he ob- 
served, * has made a slight mistake in a word : instead of having 
discovered a plot, it has undertaken one.' This served as the 
signal of tumult. The Mountain and the galleries sent forth 
hideous yells. In vain Guadet raised his voice; his sentences 
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were drowned in clamour. The president at length pnt the qnee- 
tion to the vote, and it was decreed that the requests of the Com* 
mnne should he complied with. This was in reality to yield the 
Tantage-ground ; for the legality, so to speak, olf the insurrecUmi 
was thereby affirmed. Yergniaud added to the effect of this step 
by a most singular proposition. Either his imagination was 
afiected by the orderly demeanour of the armed bands around 
the Convention, or perceiving that a spirit of uncertainty reigned 
am<»ig them, and that^ for tiie most part, they were ignorant on 
what account they had been assembled, he hoped by cajolery to 
propitiate them and win their confidence. He astonished friends 
and foes alike by exclaiming, in an apparent paroxysm of fervour^ 
* What is passing before our eyes is sufficient to make manifest 
how dearly Paris is attached to liberty. The streets offer the 
most glorious spectacle ; numerous patrols move to and fro ; the 
greatest order reigns. I move, therefore, that you decree the 
sections of Paris have deserved weU of the country, by maintain- 
ing tranquillity on this day of crisis.' The Mountain was puzzled 
how to treat this motion ; Robespierre scowled with vexation, but 
did not venture to oppose it. By a unanimous vote it was passed, 
and copies wore oitlered to be placarded, and sent to the forty- 
^ht sections. A few moments afterwards, the flag of battle was 
hoisted. A deputation from these same sections, united with the 
department and the Commune^ came to notify their imperious 
denumds. The orator of the joint deputations, L'Huillier, delivered 
a long harangue. * It is time at length,' he said, ' to terminate the 
struggle of patriots against the scoundrels who continually assail 
them ; the reason of the people revolts against such perverseness. 
Let its enemies tremble 1 Its majestic anger is ready to burst 
forth; let them tremble 1 The whole universe will shudder at 
its vengeance! We declare to you that» after having combated 
and overthrown despotism on the iounortal day of the 10th 
August, we will combat to the last gasp all the tyrants who may 
aim to re-establish it^ be they who they may. Such is our pro- 
fession of faith!' He concluded by demanding a decree of im- 
peachment against Roland, Lefa(rnn,-and Claviere; the members 
of the committee of twelve; the twenty-two deputies previously 
denounced by the Commune ; and, generally, against ' all the abet- 
tors of royalty.' The president replied to him, and the honours 
of the sitting were awarded to the petitioners. Immediately a 
flood of rabble poured into the body of the hall, and mingled with 
the deputies. Many climbed to the top of the Mountain, and 
crowed with exultation. The national representation was indeed 
stormed and degraded. 'The Convention is no longer free!' 
exclaimed several voices on the right side. Tei^iaud moved 
that it should go forth, and claim the protection of the armed 
force surrounding it Robespierre feared the effect of so solemn 
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a proceeding. His prey was nearly in his grasp, and yet it might 
elude him. By wasting time, and exciting a tumult, he thought 
to prevaiL He mounted the tribime, aud expatiated with studied 
lei^g^ upon all and sundry the topics that were so familiar to 
him. Yergniaud, impatient to have his motion put, cried out, 
'Conclude, conclude!' * Yesl' retorted Robespierre, in a flow of 
ready invective not characteristic of him ; < I am about to conclude, 
and against you 1 Against you, who, alter the revolution of the 
10th August, would have sent to the scaffold those who accom- 
plished it ! Against you, who have never ceased to provoke the 
destruction of Paris 1 Against you, who wished to save the 
tyrant ! Against you, who conspired with Dumouriez ! Against 
you, whose criminal vengeance has aroused those very cries of 
indignation which you attribute as a crime to those who are your 
victims! Conclude indeed! My conclusion is for a decree of 
impeachment against all the accomplices of Dumouriez, and 
against those designated by the petitioners!' The sans-culottes 
hailed this sally in a delirium of joy ; they bore their triumphant 
champion to the most conspicuous place on the benches of the 
Mountain, and formed around him a guard, as if his precious life 
were in jeopardy. Yet the ultimate victory was not to the strong 
on that day. Barr^re contrived to pluck it at the eleventh hour. 
The ruling motive of the insurrection was the tyranny of the 
committee of twelve ; so the battalions of the sections had been 
told — so the groups of sans-culottes themselves believed. In the 
name of the Committee of Public Safety, Barr^re proposed its 
suppression, accompanied by a decree putting the public force in 
permanent requisition, and ordaining the Committee of Safety to 
act in concert with the constituted authorities of Paris in pursuing 
the plots denounced at the bar during that sitting. These mea- 
sures were adopted ; and upon being communicated to the batta* 
lions and crowd outside, they deemed the day won, and giving 
a volley of cheers, began forthwith to disperse. The hour, too, 
was getting late ; darlmess covered the hall of the Assembly, and 
it waa no longer possible to distinguish the deputies from the 
intruders. No forms of debate or sufirage could be observed ; 
and Robespierre himself, being the fourth president who had 
occupied the chair during the protracted diet^ pronounced the 
adjournment of the Convention to the ensuing day. 

The 3l6t of May, therefore, ended undoubtedly in the defeat of 
the Convention, in its prostration to popular violence, but still it 
lefb the Girondins unscathed within it.^ It was an outrage that 
honest patriots might deplore, a baffled project that anarchists 
murmured at. Still, to keep up the delusion among the people, 
the Commune affected to regard it as a great victory, and ordered 
a general .illumination of the city. ProKsessions of men and wo- 
men perambulated the streets singing songs of triumph; and the 
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Moimtain took part in one of them, with Bohespierre at its head. 
But these demonstrations were merely to fan the excitement of 
the masses, for the determinationito strike the final and decisive 
blow was neither foregone nor prorogued. The motion of the 
misguided Yergniaud was proclaimed with the flourish of trum- 
pets, and duplicates transmitted to the neighbouring communes, 
particularly of Versailles, that they might hurry to deserve the 
like eulpgium. * The sections of Paris have deserved well of the 
country; resistance to oppression is the most sacred of duties!' 
was printed in brazen characters, and inscribed on streaming 
banners. Sunday being a day of idleness, was always propitious 
to revolutionary movements. One occurring on the 2d of June, 
it was fixed for the consummation of the plot. Saturday was 
employed in fomenting agitation, and perfecting precautions to 
insure the success of the enterprise. The assemUy of the Evgch6 
had delegated a committee to take measures of execution, with 
which Marat now openly associated himself. Henriot also was 
in constant communication with it, and he held the armed force 
at its disposal. This armed force was not considered sufficient, 
as it had proved lukewarm and indifferent on the 31st. Several 
battalions of sure sans-culottes were at Courbevoie, intended for 
La Vend6e. These were recalled as ready for any extremity, 
and to be relied on in the perpetration of aU atrocities. Several 
companies of cannoneers were mustered, desperate ruffians, to 
whom no horror or crime could come amiss, who were to encom- 
pass the Tuileries with a battering-train of 160 guns. At inter- 
vals during the day, the tocsin was rung and the gSnirale beaten 
in the sections, in order that no repose might slacken the energies 
of revolt. These sounds were to the Girondins the knell of de- 
struction, and they recognised it but too well. The proscribed 
among them met together, and consulted as to what course they 
should pursue. To fly into the departments, whilst yet there was 
time to escape, and commence hostilities against Paris, was an 
idea that naturally suggested itself to minds exasperated by the 
sense of wrong and oppression ; but it was a doleful alternative, 
and to be justified only after all hope of accommodation was ex- 
tinguished. The example of the Roman senators sitting in their 
eurule chairs to receive the barbarian soldiers of Gaul recurred 
to the imagination of some, and it was proposed that they should 
brave death in the heart of the Convention. They certainly had 
very often sworn to do so; but whilst yet distracted and per- 
plexed, the booming of the alarm-gun staiiled them from delibe- 
ration, and they dispersed, flying to different places of refuge. 
The majority repaired to the house of Meillan, a deputy, where 
they passed the night under arms. 

At midnight, Marat mounted the belfry of the Hotel de Ville 
and tolled the great bell of the tower. It was the signal for the 
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tocsin to be rnng from every steeple in Paris. All night lon^ 
these dismal clangs resounded, drums beat to armsy and the ink* 
mense gun of the Pont-Neuf vomited its terrific bellow. The 
Gommuney the Jacobins, the Ey6(^^ and the sections were all in 
permanence : had Coburg and York been at the gates of Paris,, 
no greater means could have been taken to express the immi- 
nence of danger. By eight in the morning of the 2d, nearly 
80,000 men were assembled in arms, ranged for the most pait 
on the great square of the Hotel de Yille. Henriot was at their 
head, and he ascended to the council-chamber of the Commune, 
whom he assured that the people had sworn not to lay down their 
anns until they had obtained the arrest of the conspiring depu* 
ties. The Commune was glad to hear that such pure patriotisuft 
animated the citizens, and Henriot departed to put his army in 
motion. It was ten o'clock before he reached the field of battle, 
and completed his investment at every avenue of the fortress of 
the Convention. That body was already in session, but the prin* 
cipal members of the Gironde were absent. The intrepid Lan^ 
juinais refused to be scared ; the fiery Barbaroux, too^ broke fix>ni 
his friends, and rushed to throw defiance at his enemies; the 
imperturbable Isnard took his place as on an ordinary occasion ; 
Potion hid himself, as on days of yore ; and his companions in 
proscription imitated his example. The Mountain was in great 
force, and radiant with expectation of a fruitful catastrophe. 
Profound quiet marked the early part of the sitting ; with the 
tocsin yet pealing, and the din of military preparation around^ 
sundry communications from the armies were read, and votes 
taken on their contents. Speedily the influx of sans-culottes 
into the galleries gave token that the serious drama was about 
to conunence. A deputation from the * constituted revolutionary 
authorities of the department of Paris' was announced to be in 
attendance. Lanjuinais darted to the tribune. ^I move,' he cried^ 
' that all the revolutionary authorities of Paris be annulled; that 
all they have done during the last three days be quashed; and 
that all who arrogate an authority contrary to law be put out of 
the pale of the law.' He spoke, and instantly the mine of passiou 
exploded. < Come down from the tribune, or Fll hurl you from 
it!' exclaimed the furious Legendre. Several of the Mountain 
ofiered to assist liim in executing his threat. Lanjuinais spoke 
on; he depicted the Convention as enthralled by assassins, as 
sitting for four days under uplifted daggers. 'Down with the 
scoundrel!' vociferated the galleries. Legendre, the younger 
Bobespierre, Drouet, and others, sprang up the steps of the tri* 
bune, and attempted to drag him from it. He held fast by the 
cornice, and resisted their efforts. Such a scene was unique 
even in the French National Convention. The galleries harked 
on the assailants, the Plain uttered indignant cries of Shame/ the 
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preBident covered his bead in grief. The latter was allowed a 
hearing. <Snch a scene,' he said, *is meet afflicting. Libertj 
will perish if jou continue such ocmdnct.' He called L^nendie 
and his associates to order, and they left Lanjuinais in possession 
of the tribune. Beyond exhibiting his personal heroism, how- 
ever, that d^mty could compass no purpose by his unwelcome 
oratory, and amid rancorous hootmgs, he descended to his seat. 
The deputation was introduced, and its speaker, not judging it 
necessary to waste words, was brief and emphatic. 'For four 
da3rs,' he said, * the people of Paris have been under anns, and 
hare sought from their mandatories redress for their outraged 
rights ; those mandatories have derided their calmness and per- 
severance. Bepresentatives ! the crimes of the factious in the 
Convention are known to you; we come for the last time to 
denounce them ; decree at once that they are culpable^ and un- 
worthy the confidence of the nation. The people are weary of 
seeing you postp(me their wdfero; they are stiU in your gover- 
nance ; save them, or they will save themselves.' The president 
in his reply delicately reproved the spirit of this harangue, and 
hinted that petitioners ought to evince respect towards the na- 
tional representation, but invited them, nevertheless, to partake 
the honours of the sitting. They resented his remarks, and 
surlily declined to embrace those prostituted honours. The Con- 
vention was in a mournful dilemma at this critical conjuncture. 
To sacrifioe the members who reflected on it its chiefest lustre 
at the dictation of an anned mob, was abhorrent to the Plain, 
which comprised many men who, albeit lacking hardihood of 
character, were endowed with eminent virtues and talents ; and 
yet it was manifest that a refosal would expose it to the last 
excesses of unbridled fury. Barrfere made a vain attempt to 
effect a compromise. In the name of the Committee of Public 
Safety, he besought the inculpated deputies voluntarily to abjure 
their functions for a limited period. Isnard, Lanthenas, and Du- 
saulx responded to the appeal, and declared their readiness to re- 
tire from the Convention. Lanjuinais spumed the proposaL 'As 
I have shown some courage hitherto,' he exclaimed, ' expect from 
me neither suspension nor resignation.' Barbaroux adhered to 
the like resolution. ' I have sworn,' he said, * to die at my post^ 
and I will keep my oath.' The suggestion was not even agreeable 
to the Mountain, and it particularly incensed Marat. ' "W^t ! ' he 
cried, 'are we to allow culprits the honour of self-devotion? To 
offer sacrifices to his country, a man must be pure; it is to me 
alone, a real martyr of liberty, that devotion is appropriate. I 
offer, therefore, my suspension from the moment you decree the 
arrest of the accused deputies.' Billaud-Yarennes and Chabot 
made the like magnanimous tender. At this instant Lacroix 
burst into the hall, ftmiing with visible excitement. He declared 
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he had been insulied, that a sentinel had stopped him at the door, 
and refused to allow him egreas. Another deputy exclaimed that 
he had been treated in the same manner. Inquiries were made, 
and it was discovered that all the posts had been changed, that 
fresh gnards were stationed at all the issues from the palace, with 
orders to prevent every deputy from leaving. The Convention, 
therefore^ was imprisoned. This astounding &lct aroused the ire of 
several even among the Mountain. Barr^re threw aside his usual 
caution, and loudly inveighed against the new tyrants who had 
set themsdlves up — the Evolutionary Committee and the Com- 
mune. ' They control us,' he said ; * their sentries surround us ; and 
the national representation is enslaved.' He traced this shoddng 
calamity to the Duke of York, who was before Valenciennes^ and 
had sent emissaries to corrupt the French,* which enussaries were 
actually enjgaged in distributing five-franc assignats at the very 
' doors of the Convention. He moved that the Assembly should 
suspend its sitting, and issue from the hall in a body, overawing 
by its majesty the brute force arrayed to coerce it Danton 
found the idea good, and supported it ' I will find out,' he said, 
' whence emanated the order to remove the guard of the Conven- 
tion, and r^klace it by another. . This outrage on the national 
majesty must be '\'igorously avenged.' It was resolved, accord- 
ingly, that the Convention should sally from the palace. Herault 
de B6chelles, who was president, led the way, with his hat on, 
as a signal of distress; the rest of the membeis followed bare- 
headed. Many of the Mountain remained in the hall, detained 
by the shouts and exhortations of the galleries. 

The first avenue to which the ambulant Convention directed 
its steps was that opening on the Place du Carrouzel. The in- 
ternal sentinels retreated at its presence, but here it encountered 
the redoubtable Hcnriot in person, mounted on a prancing steed, 
and wielding the sword of command. * What do the people 
require r the president said to liim; Uhe Convention is solely 
occupied in promoting their wel&o'e.' < Herault^' Henriot replied, 
< the people have not risen to be amused with phrases, but to give 
their sovereign commands. Their will is, that the thirty-four cul- 
prits should be delivered up to them.' * You must first have us 
all delivered up,' exclaimed those around the president. * Can- 
noneers, to your guns I' shouted Henriot. Eight pieces were 
pointed on the gateway, and the men had lighted matches in 
their hands. Herault stepped instinctively aside, and the depu- 
ties hastily recoiled. Crossing the vestibiUe of the palace, they 
presented themselves at the outlets to the garden. Successively 
they tried them, and at all were repulsed. Marat skipped from 
post to post, encouraging the soldiers to be steadfiEust ^No weak- 

* Toulongeon, in reporting thig speech of Barr^re, gravely inserts in brackets 
at this part the words, * this fact was imdoubted.'— ^m*. de France, toL ilL p. 482. 
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ness,' he said to them ; * hold firm until they are delivered np to 
jovL* No resource vnus left but to retiari in dejection and mortiii- 
cadon to the hall of sitting. Further resistance was not attempted, 
and the decrees of impeachment were forthwith passed. Marat 
was the true lord of the ascendant. He dispensed condonation 
or proscription at his pleasure. This man he absolved, that con- 
demned. Dusaolx was merely an old driveller, he said; Lan- 
thenas was stupid enough to be of no account ; Duces had erro- 
neous notions, but he could never be a leader. He proposed, 
therefore^ that these should be omitted from the list of prescripts, 
and that Yaiaz^ and Fermont should be added to it instead. 
Silence expressed acquiescence, and the secretaries took down 
the names as he enunciated them. The decree bore, that the ac- 
cused deputies should.be placed under arrest at their own houses; 
and the amended list contained the names of twenty-nine such 
deputies, the flower of the Gironde; two of the committee of 
twelve, BoyeivFonfrede and St Martin, being pardoned, as not 
having signed the warrant for Hebert's arrest The ministers 
Claviere and Lebmn were involved in the &te of their stricken 
allies. 

Such was the first mutilation of the National Convention, 
whereby it was shorn of its most illustrious members. It was 
not effected without great difficulty, and required two armed 
insurrections, in which the great bulk of the people acted as 
mere passive instruments. Not more than 4000 or 5000 men of 
all the 80,000 encompassing the palace of the Tuileries could be 
relied on for proceeding to extremities against the Conventioq, 
and these were carefidly posted in the front ranks. The measures 
on the part of the Anarchists were no doubt skilfully taken and 
resolutely prosecuted, for they had to contend against many 
powerful obstacles. The imposing prestige of the Convention 
itself, as the depository of the national sovereignty, was an 
element of great gravity in frustration of their schemes; the 
sluggishness of the multitude was to be continually stimulated by 
energetic exertions in lying and slandering;* the sans-culottes 
could be kept to their colours only by a pay of forty sous a day, 
which the Convention suicidally undertook to fiimish; above all, 
the want of an influential leader was a serious drawback to them. 
Bobespierre at the utmost would give a tacit consent and ap- 
proval; he harangued at the Jacobins upon the necessity of 
purging the Convention of traitors, but carefrdly abstained from 
committing himself to the plan of effecting it by main force. He 
hoped to accomplish his purpose by intimidation alone, and not 

* Even tbe faubourg St Antoine could not be stimulated to action on tbe 
31st May, untn it was assured that the section Buttenles-Monlins had hoisted 
the white cocl^ade, and intrenched itself in the Palais Royal. The plunder of 
the rich shops and msj^nes in that celebrated enclosure was held out as an 
additional incitement. 
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too palpably by the agency of men whose rise he had cause to 
dread; thus he was active on the 3l8t May, and laboured hard to 
extort the required decree from the Convention when there was 
a shadow of pretence that it might act with freedom; whereas on 
the 2d June, he took no part in the proceedings. Daaton shared 
the wish of Robespierre to get rid of the Girondins; not like tlte 
latter, to gratify personal hatred and ambition^ but really because 
he viewed them as impediments to the salvation of the Bevolu- 
tion, to which he was heart and soul devoted. He was even oou- 
tent to sacrifice himself, if he could thereby insure the unity 
he so desiderated ; and he had entertained with ingenuous fervour 
a suggestion of Garat, the successor of Boland in the ministry ef 
the interior, to take a leaf from the history of Athens^ and exe- 
cute a mutual ostracism. Aristides had proposed to the Ath^ 
nians that they should banish, both him and his rival Themis- 
tocles; if the chiefis of the Mountain and the Gironde would 
voluntarily retire from the scene, it was supposed all strife would 
cease, and parties harmoniously blend to resist the foreign foe. 
The idea was generous, and seduced the imagination of l^^ton ; 
but it was sufficiently chimerical, and Robespierre turned up his 
nose at it with scorn. Actuated by such sentiments^ Daaton 
might regard tiie movement of the 31st May with some jEb^vout; 
but on the 2d June his indignation was loudly ezjareSBed. Maiat^ 
it is true, gave himself fraiJdy to the Anarchists, for they might 
well rank as his especial disciples; but by all above the refuse of 
the population he was lodked upon with loaiihing as a veritable 
monster. The shopkeepers naturally abhmrred him; and if the 
sections had been fairly represented in their assemblies^ they 
would have rather sided with the^ Convention than with the 
faction of Anarchists headed by Marat But bands of brigands 
overrode those assemblies, and often the result of their delibera- 
tions was reversed after it had been pronounced, nay, even 
entries in their registers foxged, so representing them as ad- 
verse to the Convention, when in reality they had dechired their 
adherence to it Hence many of the deputations that professed 
to speak in the name of the sections were absolutely fictitious, 
but had not the less the effect of giving to them the appearance 
of unanimity. If the Girondins had united firmly, and, without 
using the disgraceful arts of l^eir adversaries, descended into 
these lower arenas of controversy, they might have reared a 
barrier of defence too strong to be forced, and averted the ruin 
that overtook them. Nevertheless, it was better for the interests 
of the Revolution that they did not do so ; moumfhl as was their 
fall, it proved beneficial in the main; for if it entailed on France 
unspeakable horrors, they were temporary, and it saved hsr from 
a subjugation which would have crushed her for ever. 
It was precisely in the essential of union that the Girondins 
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most signalljr (ailed. Attracted together by commuhit j of views 
and congenial sentiments, they never acted witb. the concert of a 
compact party. Against the concentrated organisation of the 
Jac<^in8 they opposed nothing but desultory individual efforts, 
which sometimes had a momentary success, but were always in 
the end. defeated. They had, in truth, no leaders to sustain a 
party. Yergniaud, the most eloquent amongst them, was defi- 
cient in firmness of character, and relapsed into almost torpid 
mertness when not stirred by excitement Guadet was h^h- 
toned and ajiimated, arguing with the closest logic, but irritable 
and intemperate ; and he, more than any of the rest, provoked the 
•animosity of the Jacobins. Gensonn6 was intellectual and imr 
passioned, and bad the obstinacy which is readily mistaken for 
firmness; but he was an indifierent orator, and devoid of the 
qualities fitting him for active strife. Brissot, the object of Marat's 
incessant denunciation, possessed great abilities and much prao- 
tical knowledge; but he was of simple mind, and of a facility that 
wholly disqualified him for ruling others. Boland was honest, 
aealouB, inde&tigable ; but stem, repulsive, and impracticable 
from tile very excess of his austerity. His wife was more 
adapted than any of the Girondins to be the vital spirit of a party. 
Dauntless, confident, unbending, impulsive, clever in the h^est 
s^ise of the term, she mourned the weaknesses of her friends^ 
and was sometimes tempted to break through the restraining 
modesty of her sex.* Others there were in the list of lesser not^ 
all excellent rhetoricians, good philosophers, proud in the con- 
sciousness of intellectual superiority, but unsuited either to exer- 
cise mastery over men or to maintain a successful stand in civil 
broils. Hence the Girondins formed a loose collection of men, who 
refused to be bound by what they stigmatised as the ties and 
trammels of party, holding that such combinations were degrad- 

* On the 3l8t May, the Coxmnune sent a body of men to arrest her husband ; 
she hastened to the Convention, and making her way through the armed 
multitude who aiuroimded it, she gained the inner yeetibule, OTWooming all 
the obstacles of opposing sentries. The storm within was at its height when 
ahe arrived : it was with diflSeulty she could send a message to Yergniaud, who 
at length came to her. In a few words he related the violence that reigned in 
the Convention, and the perilous state of their cause ; she fired with indi^tlon, 
«nd insisted upon his conducting her to the bar. He represented the futility of 
such a step, but she urged him vehemently. ' If I am admitted,* she said, * I 
will venture to say what yon could not express unless you were yourself at- 
tMiCked; I fear nothing in the world, and if I fail to iave Roland, I will give 
utterance to truths which will be useful to the republic Oo and prepare your 
colleagues: an outburst of coiurage may produce a great effect, and wiU be at 
least a great example.' Yergniaud assured her that the bar was so crowded 
with petftionerB that she could not hope to be heard for some hours. She con- 
sented to retire ; but, fuU of her heroic purpose, she returned to the Tuileries in 
the evening, when she had the mortification to find the sitting broken up. That 
same night she was herself torn from bed, and conveyed to prison by order of the 
Cknnmnne: her husband saoceeded in making his escape. She gives an extra" 
ordinary account of her adventures on this eventful day in her Memoirs, voL 
il p. 64. et seq. 
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ing to the independence of their minds, and contrary to the purity^, 
of republican government. In this they deceived themselves, as 
in many other illusions ; for though the virulence and dissensions 
of parties are to be deplored, yet in popular assemblies nothings 
can be achieved without oi^ganisation, and in political as in 
military warfare it is the primary condition of success. 

With all their frailties, with all their aberrations, with aU their 
deficiencies, which sprung from noble sources, the fate of th& 
Girondins excites general sympathy and commiseration among- 
mankind. Young for the most part, virtuous, highly-gifted, the 
graces of nature vying with the adornments of culture, they com- 
posed an interesting band of martyrs immolated in. a glorious 
cause — ^that of order against anarchy, of freedom against tyranny. 
With them not only liberty was extinguished in France, but 
everything that ^ is held respectable among men. Kings have, 
exercised despotisms iron and grinding; aristocracies have emu- 
lated them in cruelties and oppressions ; sans-culottes leave themi 
both in the distance. The realities of their sway surpass imagina- 
tion ; the mind grows sceptical at the narrative^ and doubts that 
the whole is a dream of hideous fancy. The madness of violence 
in its wildest paroxysm is shown; cities blown into the air;, 
rivers turned red wiih blood; provinces devastated with fire and 
sword ; murder the engrossing occupation of the government^ and, 
of all in authority under it: such the characteristics of what^ 
in the poverty of language, has been inadequately styled iha 
Meign of Terror. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE REIGN OF TERROR— GENERAL INVASION OF FRANCE BT THE ALLIES 
— ^FEROCITIES OF THE JACOBINS IN LA VENDEE, AT LTONS, AND ELSE- 
WHERE— JUNE TO DECEMBER 1793. 

The Anarchists achieved the victory of the 2d of June; the 
Jacobins appropriated its results. The former had only one 
decided representative in the Convention — ^Marat — and even he 
held aloof from a perfect identification with them; the latter had 
all its principal leaders, Robespierre, St Just, Couthon, Collot 
d'Herbois, BUlaud-Yarennes, who, now at the summit of power, 
were intent, like its various possessors, to fix the Revolutioa 
definitively in their own persons and principles. These men were 
associated by a community of sentiments and dispositions, by & 
concord of fanaticism, which armed them with a resolution and 
ferocity rigid and remorseless, whilst it rendered them superior 
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to all the allurements of life, and left them sensible only to the 
impulses of ambition and vengeance. Danton, who had been the 
first to proclaim * terror ' as the role of government, was of a 
soft and relenting complexion in comparison with such men; 
moreover^ grosser passions mastered him, and weaned him from 
that absorbing lust of dominion and persecution which animated 
them, insomuch that he became discredited for inertness and 
moderation, delinquencies sufficient to blast even his high re- 
volutionary character.. Still he was a great athlete not to be 
lightly slighted ; if irritated and aroused, he might be urged to an 
effort of desperate energy, which, although desultory, must prove 
dangerous to the objects of his attack. Hence to him and his 
friends — Camille-Desmoulins, Herault de Sechelles, Lacroix, Le- 
gendre — a seeming participation was at first left in the conduct of 
afi^rs. Danton retained his seat in the Committee of Public 
Safety, and Sechelles was appointed reporter of the committee 
for liie digest of a constitution. The Anarchists were chiefly 
dreaded by Bobespierre at the moment, and he took an early 
opportunity of. checking their presumption. After the executive 
power was secured by the nomination of Jacobin ministers, and 
the remodelling of all the committees of the Convention, except 
that of Public Safety, the new constitution was eliminated with ex- 
traordinary rapidity, in order both to manifest that the Girondins 
had hitherto obstructed the completion of that important work, 
and to provide a rallying point round which the whole nation 
might cleave. It is true that the Girondins had laboured earnestly 
to expedite this very work, seeing in its consummation an end to 
the domination of Paris; and tHe philosophic Condorcet had 
framed a constitution in accordance with their views, which the 
Mountain, for the opposite reason, combated, and defeated by 
studied procrastination. Condorcet*s scheme was now wholly dis- 
carded, and a genuine Jacobin formula propounded in its stead. 
The loosest possible texture was given to the government; an 
assembly was to be elected annually, directly by the citizens, who 
were to meet for the purpose on the Ist of May in each year ; 
the right of sufirage was universal in all males above twenty- 
one, and eligibility was unqualified; a council of twenty-four 
persons, chosen by the Assembly from a leet presented by th& 
electors, was to exercise the functions of executive government. 
Supremely democratical as was this chimera of a constitution, it 
failed to satisfy the Anarchists. Adopted by the Convention 
without discussion, it was sent to the primary assemblies for 
ratification. Those bodies throughout the country generally ap- 
proved it, and it received all the force of a national sanction ; but 
the Anarchists of Paris found it defective, and moved the Cor- 
delier Club to petition against it. The omission that offended 
them was the want of a provision against forestallers, the sworn 
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enemies of the people; an article clearly inappropriate in an 
organic charter. Bobeapierre caused the petition to be rejected, 
and afterwards denounced its authors at the Jacobin Ohib as 
aristocrats in disguise, as men who were sold to Austria, for, 
<[uoth he, 'none but such oodld venture, imder the pret^ded 
mantle (Mf patriotism, to decry the most pcofect and popular con- 
tstitution ikai was ever bestowed upon man.' 

He deputed Collot d'Uerbois to reclaim ike CordeliCTS from 
itheir errors. These the Jacobin envoy found penitent, and at 
his instigation they expelled from their society the ringleaders 
of the movem«at-Jaques Bonx, that miscreant monk who had 
insulted Louis XYI. in his last moments, by refusing to take 
charge of his will, and a hotheaded Lyonnese, Lederc by name. 
^Thus did Bobespierre, with admirable art, maintain the balance 
of his position ; on the one hand he countenanced the Daotonistsi, 
and on the other he curbed and yet attached the Anarchists. He 
was from this moment the leadmg star of the Bevolution; and 
if he were defident in almost all the qualities that command the 
applause of mankind, he was gifted w^ a oonsunmiate aptitude 
for the crisis of a popular rule, no man having ever rivalled 
him in his sway over the passions and affections of uneducated 



Bobespierre and the Jacobins then reigned, but their dominion 
was almost circumscribed to the walls of Fans. FcHreign and 
domestic enemies alike threatened to pull them £rom their quak- 
ing throne. Cobuig* had slain Dampierre, tikie successor of Da- 
mouriez in the command of the French army in Flanders, stormed 
the camp of Famars, to which the latter had retreated, and re- 
duced the i^ax>ngholds of Cond6 and Valenciennes: the former by 
a blockade^ the latter by a terrific bombardment, in which vast 
numbers of the peacefid inhabitants were killed. As agreed 
upon with England, he took possession of these towns, not in the 
name of Louis XYII., according to his original pledge^ but in the 
name of his master, the emperor of Germany, who was to hare 
French Flanders in the future work of dismembeim^it. After these 
exploits he approached Custine, recalled from the Bhine to suc- 
ceed the unfortunate Dampierre, who had taken post in the camp 
of Ceesar in front of Bouchain. This was ihe last defensible posi- 
tion covering Paris ; and with the great preponderance of forces 
possessed by the idlies, now swelled by the Duke of York at the 
head of ihe British and Dutch contingent, Custine could not hope 
to maintain it. But reinforcements poured in upon him from the 
interior; raw recruits, it is true, yet in the eyes of the Jacobins 
an overmatch for the soldiers of despotism. Cnstine thought 
otherwise, and proposed to drill and discipline them before con- 
fronting the enemy in battle. For this heresy he was appre- 
hended, conveyed to Paris, sent before the Bevtdutionary Tribunal, 
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a&d gaiUotmed. Kilmame replaced inm, and a few days subse- 
qvently, after a monih's inactivitj, Ooburg assaulted the French 
in their encampiiieiit, who, justifying the misgivings of Custiney 
fled npon the first appearance of ^ Austrian standards. Kil- 
maine displayed great ability in rallying His broken anny behind 
the line of the Scarpe^ supported upon Arras and Douay, but he 
was thus driyen from the road to PariSy and obliged to abandon 
the remaining fortresses to their own resources. Happily, the 
Anstrians were intent to capture these, in order to make sure of 
their individual conquest ; and though they pudied flying parties 
to Peronne, and even to St Qnentin, causing the deepest conster- 
nation in Paris, they divided their forces, and sat down before 
<^esnoi and Cambray. The il^tish also had their particular 
conquest to make. Dunkirk had long been an object of ap- 
prehension, and was now one of desire to their govramnent. 
The Duke of York accordingly marched off to the coast .with 
36^000 men to seize that maritime fiuatness, which was very 
fllenderiy garrisoned, and scarc^y at all provisioned. But he 
took his timeylike his cousin of Goburg, and gave the French 
Ample opportunity to throw in supplies of men and stores. This 
fttuons dispersion of the Austrians and British in pursuit of their 
individual designs relieved France from the pressure of imminent 
danger on her northern fixmtier; but her situation was truly 
perilous with a c<mquering host in the heart of her territory, only 
160 miles from her uncovered and defenceless capitaL 

Meanwhile the king of Prussia was regarding the conduct of 
haM allies in Flanders with very unpleasant feelings. He saw 
their undisguised selfishness, and repined that he should be a 
tool to aid its gratification. Nevertheless^ it was essential lor 
the security of Qermany that he should wrest the great fortress 
of Mayence fiom the French, and he passed ihe Bhme to accom- 
plish that important purpose. The extensive fortifications were 
manned by 2(^000 republicans; the beleaguering force amounted 
to 50,000 men. Moreover, Wurmser formed a flanking army 
with 30,000 Austrians, whilst the French, driven from the field, 
took refuge to the number of 40,000 in the Yosges mountains^ 
behind the lines of Weissenbuig. Frederick WiUiam carried on 
his operations leisurely, and consumed two months^ &<»n March 
to May, before he completed the investment of the place. The 
siege is a celebrated one in the annaLs of war ; the garrison hold- 
ing out until reduced to the very lafit extremity. The French 
army in the Yosges, first under Custine, secondly under Beau- 
harnais, twice sallied out of its intrenchments, and charged 
with valour the protecting Austrians and Prussdans^ but was 
repulsed in each instance with heavy loss. The garrison had 
no alternative but to capitulate, which it did on the 22d July. 
tThe king of Prussia was lenient in his terms. Too happy to get 
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hold of the place at any price, he merely stipulated that the . 
French soldiers, thinned to 17,000, should not serve for a year 
against the allies. They marched out with their arms and bag^- 
gage, and being at once draughted into the interior of France, 
they became valuable auxiliaries for the suppression of civil war. 
Content with the reduction of Mayence, the Prussian monarch, 
his thoughts much engrossed by Poland, reposed quietly in his 
quarters, and listened with indifTerence to Uie importunities of 
the Austrian commanders, who were eager to advance and force 
the lines of Weissenburg. Since the allies greatly outnumbered 
the French, this would have been an easy task, as was after- 
wards demonstrated ; and therefore, on her eastern frontier like- 
wise, France at this moment was in an equally perilous predica^- 
ment^ dependent on the fluctuating flat of a monarch whose mind 
was alternately swayed by the. ambition of mUitary glory, the 
doubts of jealousy, and the yearnings of rapacity. 

On her southern frontier, too, fVanoe was in a dismal strait. 
The Sardinians and Austrians, collected in two armies, amounting^ 
to 50,000 men, prepared both to .pour into the valleys of Savoy, 
and to dislodge the French from the county of Nice. The same 
amazing imbecility, however, marked the allied commanders on 
this side. Instead of combining their forces, they studiously dis- 
seminated them over the widest possible extent, and groped along* 
every narrow valley, and peeped round every litde hillock, as if 
the terrible republicans were in ambush to overwhelm them at 
every step. Thus they fought with shadows for two months in 
the ravines of the Little St Bernard and Mount Cenis, the French 
having the merest handful of troops to oppose to them, with the 
whole of the country in their rear a prey to civil war. They re- 
quired simply to march in something like compact order to reach 
Lyons, the centre of the vast insurrection, but they halted, and lei 
slip the golden opportunity. Still, their mere presence in Savoy 
with such a preponderant force threatened France in her most 
vulnerable quarter. Near the coast, on the Maritime Alps, some 
fighting took place. The French had there 15,000 men, whom 
they called *the Army of Italy,' in a starved and ragged condi- 
tion. Yet were they emboldened, under Brunei^ to tiy the offen- 
sive. They attempted to wrest the mountain post of Saorgio 
from the Sardinians, but were defeated, and driven back to Nice 
in utter confusion. The enemy did not dream of improving his 
success, but from the heights of the hills gazed calmly on the 
country which had been so recently torn from him, neither its 
invitii^ aspect, nor its nudity of defenders, alluring him to its 
reconquest. Even.when a British fleet of thirty-flve sail, under 
Lord Hood, appeared off the coast to assist his operations, he still 
shrank from die enterprise ; and yet, although it was made mani- 
fest that so far as the Piedmontese were concerned^ the ghost of 
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an army was snffiMent to keep them in check, on no point was 
the republic more seiioiisly menaced than on this, if her adver- 
sary had possessed the very slenderest share of courage or ability. 
Joined by a Spanish fleet of almost equal force with his own. 
Lord Hood held the complete command of the Mediterranean, 
and kept the whole southern coast of France in close blockade 
and constant alarm. Not content, however, with such hostility, 
he harbopred a design upon Toulon, fraught with the direst con- 
sequences to the naval power, and peradventure to the existence 
of France. 

Of the multitude of her Jassailing enemies, the Spaniards made 
the most vigorous inroad into the territory of France. Since she 
had passed imder the rule of the Bourbons, Spain had continually 
declined in greatness, imtil from the first of European powers in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, she had dwindled into 
a minor state at the end of the eighteenth. She still possessed, 
nevertheless, a respectable army, and, in numerical strength, a 
formidable navy; but her government was depraved to the last 
degree, and her sinews were wasted in frivolity and malversa- 
tions, like France before the Revolution, she was divided into 
provinces with distinct rights and privileges, forming so many 
isolated states, alien and repulsive to each other. Hence, imder a 
lax and feeble administration, her unity was precarious, and she 
was incapable of any great and sustained aggressive effort. Her 
finances, too, with all the mines of the new world at her com- 
mand, were dilapidated; and she presented in all her features 
the sad spectacle and pregnant moral of a country, overflowing 
with the boimties of nature, fallen into decay through the blasting 
operation of misrule. But her population was fiery and chivalric, 
eager for strife, alert in response to a call to arms, and well-dis- 
posed for a foray into a neighbour's land. Accordingly, the court 
of Madrid found little difficulty in mustering its quota of fighting 
men ; and by the month of April, it had two armies in the field, 
30,000 and 25,000 strong respectively, destined to invade France 
by the gorges of the Eastern and Western Pyrenees. The chain 
of mountains stretches across France, which is here as an isthmus, 
from Bayonne on the Atlantic to Perpignan on the Mediterranean. 
Servan,late minister of war, commanded the French troops before 
Bayonne, Beflers those before Perpignan. General Caro, at the 
head of 20,000 Spaniards, burst impetuously on Servan, and in 
two engagements worsted him, killed numbers of his soldiers, and 
took from him a large quantity of cannon and anmiunition, com- 
pelling him with precipitation to shut himself up in the strong- 
hold of St Jean Pied de Port. At the same moment Don Bicardos 
assaulted Deflers at the opposite extremity, and by a bold and 
masterly movement put his whole army to flight, which rallied 
with difficulty under the walls of Perpignan. If Bicardos had not 
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stopped to capture the fortresses of Bellegarde and Les BaiDs, hm 
must have carried Perpignan, so bewildering was the panic Uiat 
had seized upon the Freiich. Afterwards he pushed beyond Pei> 
2»gnan, and indicated an intention of oveminning Boussillon^ an 
ancient dependency of the crown of Castile. Bj sach a hard/ 
imption he might envelop and master Toulonse, the fjEoned city 
of the Tronbadours ; or, diverging to the left, form a jnnction witk 
Oaro, advance to Bordeaux, and penetrate into the insurgent pro- 
vinoes of La Vendue. Such was the critical position of affairs oa 
the south-western frontier of France. 

At the time the Jacobins assumed the reins of government^ 
therefore, victerions masses of foreign enemies were on the seal 
of France, and menaced them from the four points of the com- 
pass. A fanndred and twenty thousand Austrians, British, Geiv 
mans, and Duteh in the north; 80,000 Prussians and Austriaaa 
in the east; 60,000 Italians and Austrians in the south; 60,000 
Spaniards in the west : an aggregate of 300,000 men of all nationa. 
Tet overwhelming as this array of invaders seemed, it was insig>- 
nificant in comparison with the dangers that beset them £rom 
internal foes. All France^ from Normandy to Marseilles and 
Toulon, was in open revolt against them. Previous to the outrage 
of the 2d of June, movements had taken place in the provincea 
to succour the Girondins by an armed demonstration, and even a 
mai'ch on Paris. In the principal cities, the communes or muni- 
cipalities, which were entirely in the hands of the Jacobins, had 
been subverted by the sections, which, on the contrary, were filled 
with moderate republicans and royalist partisans. At Lyons a 
pitched battle had been fought between the factions in the pre- 
sence of the commissioners of the CSonvention on the 29th May, 
which resulted in the triumph of the sectionaries^ who stonaed 
the town hall, dispersed the municipality, gutted the hall of the 
Jacobin Club, and threw into prison Chalier, the Marat of Lyona^ 
and Ms chief associates. Similar occurrences, attended with some- 
what less of bloody contention, had taken place in Marseilles^ 
Toulon, Grenoble, Toulouse, Bordeaux, and Nantes. The events 
of the 3l8t May and 2d June increased the exasperation of these 
cities, and extended the sphere of rebellion. They served to 
stimuUte equally the royalists, the constitutionalists, and the 
Girondins ; and whilst the insurrection spread over seventy-twe 
departments, it partook of all these elements in its character^ 
In the Yosges, the Jura, the Lozere^ the mountaine^is flew to 
arms in the cause of the priests and royalty, as in Vendee ; the 
Kormans and Bretons were animated with the spirit of the con- 
stitutional monarchy; the Gironde itself, and the south generally;, 
were steadfast to republicanism. Thus the principle of «liniin;^>wy 
"^^ at work in the departmente as among the a Ui^ and an efieo- 
tive combination was almost impracticable. Nevertheless^ the 
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attentioiii add foroes of the Conveiitioa were distracted; and the 
conscripts of the great levy of 300,000 men decreed in March, 
instead of being sent forward to the armies on the frontiers, were 
detained to %ht their countrymen. The Jacobins, however, were 
not in the least daunted by this extraordinary accumulation of 
difficulties. The Convention they had reduced to silence ; not a 
member ventured to open his lips; in trembling acquiescence it 
heard and converted into decrees the propositions of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. The faculty of speech was transferred 
to the Jacobin Club, where Bobespierre constantly attended to 
explain and vindicate the measures of government. Decrees 
were thus passed against the insurgent departments, giving them 
but three days to retrace their steps under the penalty of ou(r 
lawry, and threatening merciless vengeance against all who 
should persevere in resistance. Commissioners Hkewise were 
despatched into the disloyal quarters, to reclaim obedience, and 
^if<H^$e the mandates of the Conventicm. In many places these 
commissioners were insulted, discarded, and even imprisoned^ 
but in others they soothed irritation, and succeeded in quietly 
reinstatmg the Jacobin supremacy. The new constitution, as 
had been foreseen, operated advantageously in this respect. It 
afforded a plea to the timid and irresolute to withdraw from 
hostilities, inasmuch as it was held to manifest the disinterested 
views of the Jacobins, whose first use of power was to throw 
it into the hands of the entire community. 80 excellent, indeed,, 
did this piece of legislation seem, or so strong was the tempta- 
tion to embrace any means by which the Jacobin rule might be 
shortened, that even in ihe revolted districts themselves it wa& 
approved by the primary assemblies, and a cordial or simulated 
adhesion universally given to it. It was attended, therefore, with 
aU the success the Jacobins had expected; it furnished them 
with a ready answer to imputations of tyranny or usurpation, and 
it paralysed the confederation of the departments. These acted 
under all the disadvantages of isolation; each waited for the 
other to adopt decisive measures, and hung back until the signal 
of general battle was hoisted. The Jacobins, on the other hand,, 
struck from a centre with the weight of a power used to subju- 
gate, and with the benefit of auxiliaries in i^e midst of their ene- 
mies, through th^ innumerable affiliated societies. Hence they 
operated with that commanding energy they had ever shown; 
reckless as to appliances or practices^ they smote with the ca- 
2>aoity, the activity, and the fury of demons. 

The proscribed Girondins had been constituted prisoners in 
iheir own houses. Most of them remained in this gentle durance ; 
some escaped, to stir up and sustain the insurrection of the de- 
partments. Among these latter were Potion, Guadet^ Buzot, Bar- 
baroux, Loavet, apd others. Boland also fled from Paris, but took 
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no part in fomenting a civil war. The fugitive deputies repaired 
to Caen, where delegates from Normandy and Brittany had as- 
sembled to organise the revolt of those two provinces. This 
assembly received them with enthusiasm ; a correspondence was 
^opened with the other insurgent departments, and measures were 
taken to levy an army. Fortune was so far favourable, that 
General Wimpfen, who had been appointed to the command of 
the coast round Cherbourg, offered his services, and^was accepted 
£S generalissimo of the departmental forces. He affected the 
greatest zeal in the cause of the Oirondins, though in reality he 
meditated the restoration of royalty, as he allowed ere long to 
transpire. Evreux was selected as the place of rendezvous for the 
contingents of Bretons and Normans, and thither Wimpfen de- 
spatched his lieutenant, Puisaye, a disguised royalist like himself, 
with nearly 6000 men, in the beginning of July. The Girondins 
were urgent with him to lose no time, but to push rapidly on Paris, 
without waiting for the Breton levies, of which oxdy a battalion 
of 400 men had joined. He wished to delay until he had collected 
a numerous army ; but they, suspecting his designs, insisted, and 
Puisaye was ordered to advance to Vernon. He put his troops in. 
motion for this purpose on the 13th July, and as he proceeded on 
the way, fell in with the gendarmes and sans-culottes detached 
from Paris to meet him. The next day the two parties approached 
to %ht, but on the first discharge of artillery, ^e Norman volun- 
teers disbanded and fled. The Breton battalion stood firm, and 
made an orderly retreat to Evreux. This disaster was decisive 
of the contest. Wimpfen proposed to fortify Caen, and defend it 
to the last extremity, but he frankly avowed that he was in com- 
munication with England, and viewed a republic in the light of a 
^otesque fallacy. The Girondins refused, consequently, to have 
anything more to do with him ; and leaving the dej^tments of 
Normandy to make the best terms they could with the conquerors, 
assumed the disguise of common soldiers, and marched off with 
the Breton battalion for Brest, hoping to take shipping there to 
S'each Bordeaux. In this long journey they underwent manifold 
dangers and hardships, the country being already hostile through, 
dread of the indomitable Jacobins. They were obliged at -last to 
separate from the Bretons, and wandered maoy days and nights 
in the fields and woods, living on such chance food as they could 
pick up. They ultimately reached Quimper, where, by the assist- 
ance of some friends, they were enabled to embark and proceed 
to Bordeaux. But that city had itself succumbed, and they fOund 
it no longer a place of refuge. For several months, however, they 
-contrived to secrete themselves in the neighbourhood of Bordeaux, 
notwithstanding the unremitting searches of the Jacobin commit- 
tees. Two of them, Guadet and Salles, were discovered pent up 
in the wall of a house at St Emilion occupied by Guadef s &ther, 
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and being identified as outlaws, were forthwith consigned to the 
guillotine. Two others, Birotean and Duchatel, were seized in 
the city of Bordeaux, and sent to Paris for execution. Barbaroux, 
P6tion, and Bnzot, alarmed by the seizure of their comrades, for- 
80ok their place of concealment, and roamed into the fields, igno- 
rant whither to direct their steps. Barbaroux blew out his brains, 
and died in a ditch ; two days afterwards, the bodies of P6tion 
and Buzot were found in a stubble half devoured by dogs. 
liouvet and Meillan alone eluded the grasp of their pursuers, 
and lived to entertain the world with accounts of their adven- 
tures, which give a picture of that extraordinary era far more 
graphic than the pen of the ambitious historian can be made to 
realise. 

The Girondin confederacy of Caen was dissolved, and its melan- 
choly end wrought wofully on the fortitude of the other dissemi- 
nated federalists, who regarded the discomfiture of Vernon as the 
sure augury of disaster. But it led to a romantic incident, which 
brought out the female character in strong heroic relief. A young 
damsel of Calvados, Charlotte Corday, of studious and thoughtfcd 
temperament, had imbibed the ardent passion for liberty awakened 
by the Revolution, and in her pure mind revolved the idea of a 
perfect republic, such as she conceived the Girondins sought to 
found. . She mourned their fall as a calamity to her country, and 
when the proscribed deputies arrived at Caen, she left her fother's 
house, and hastened tMther to behold them. The sight of men 
she regarded with veneration thus outcast and persecuted, touched 
her deeply, and she vowed in her heart to avenge them. Marat 
seemed to her the archfiend who had prostrated her idols, and 
liim she resolved to sacrifice. She repaired to Paris intent upon 
her mission ; and feigning to have important intelligence to com- 
municate from Caen, she obtained admission to the chamber of 
Marat, who was labouring imder illness. He listened with eager- 
ness to her recital, and asked the names of the deputies at Caen. 
She mentioned them, and he wrote them down in pencil. * Good !' 
he exclaimed; 'they shall soon meet their fate.* * Yours is at 
band!' she cried, and stabbed him to the heart. He uttered a 
shriek, and died. It was on the day of the fatal defeat of Vernon, 
the 14th July. The murderess stood calm and collected ; she was 
instantly seized, and conveyed to prison. Arraigned before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, she betrayed no sorrow, but on the con- 
trary exulted in her deed. 'There is no need of any formality,* 
she said ; ' I killed Marat.' Her youth, her beauty, her undaunted 
spirit, moved the spectators, but could not save her from the doom 
of death. She preserved her tranquillity and even gaiety to the 
foot of the scaffold, and gave herself to the executioner with a 
fiim and composed mien. Her victim was raised to be a demi- 
god. His remains were exposed for several days to the public 
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gaze; <n«fcoM pronounced panegyrics to his memorj; the sectiSooB 
passed reverentially before his bter; and young maidens streired 
it with flowers. He was decerned a pabHc fhronJ ; Hie OonTea- 
tion, and all the authorities of Paris, attended lum to the grave ;: 
he was deposited in the Pantheon, in place of Mxrabeao, whose 
body was cast out; and his bust was solemnly inaugurated by 
the side of Lepelletier's in the national halls. No honours were 
spatted to commemorate the constant advocate of the poor, the 
watchful gnardian of liberty, the infallible descrier of traitors^ 
the veritable < friend of the peo|de.' 

The elevation of Marat, and his magnificent obsequies, excited 
tiie jealousy of Robespierre, who essayed to cool the Jacobins by- 
reminding them that the dagger of the assassin had been di* 
rected against him ; but he must have inwardly rejoiced at his 
death. Union between them could not have been long main* 
tained, and with his hold on the affections of the rabble, Marafe 
would have proved a fomndable rival. As it was, he afibcted to 
deplore his loss as the most terrible of calamities and preached 
immeasurable vCTgeance. Nor did -^he exhort in vain, fbr Marat 
himself if he had been on earth, might have smiled with satis- 
faction at the hecatombs sacrificed to his manes. His famous 
specific of slaughter for all the ills of the country was sanctified 
by his martyrdom, and accepted as a hallowed doctrine. Thus 
his influence became greater in death than it had been in life. 
The Anarchists reared their head as his last favourite disciples ; 
with the shade <^ Marat they overawed Robespierre, and com* 
polled him to forego that medium policy which he had striven 
to uphold. Danton, and all the moderate members of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, were discarded, except Bairdre, who was 
retained for his expertness in dressing up reports for the OoDven> 
tion. They were replaced by St Just^ Couthon, Thuriot, Lindet, 
Prieur (de la Mame), Gasparin, and Jean-Bon-St-Andr^ Robes-^ 
-pisxre not choosing as yet to enrol himself among the decemvirs. 
The detained Ginmdins were removed to prison, and the act of 
accusation against them was <»rdered to be prepeo'ed. The com« 
munes throughout Prance were empowered to fix a price on con^ 
and to punish farmers by confiscation of their goods who held 
badk supplies, and refused to sell at the maanmum. In Paria^ 
where the dearth was greatest^ and the population most impa- 
tient, minute regulations for the distribution of bread were pro- 
mulgated. Every baker was required to bake a certain quantity 
of bread daily, and he was prohibited from selling more to ]ndiTi<- 
duals than was specified on tickets issued by the seddonal coin- 
mittees. The number of loaves allowed was proportioned to that 
of mouths ki each family, and these tickets of allotment could be 
obtained only by those capskble of producing tesiamonials of ewiamy 
whereby aristocrats must either starve or surrender themselTeB. 
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iojnstioek Moreover, parchasen ^pere to be oeirved in rtriot ro^ 
tioiiy and for this purpoee oords were affixed to the shops for them 
to hi^d by until their seyeral tarns came. Constant tumnits 
oocnrred f naa struggles for precedence^ in which the weak and 
timid were overborne by the strong and boisterous; but the 
exemplification of equality was consoling to the multitude^ and^ 
satisfied that the rich fared no better than themselves, the sans^ 
culottes were content with their short rations. Thus the move- 
ment of things was in the direction of pure force applied to all 
the concerns of existence— « principle amply developed within a 
few weeks, when rev<dutionary energy was aroused to its mightiest 
paroxysm. 

The federalist insurrection had lost its character of danger, and 
was confined to Lyons, Marseilles^ and other cities of the south, 
which resisted less the authority of the Convention than tiie 
execution of its decrees for the re-establishment of the Jacobin 
authorities and the liberation of imprisoned patriots. But there 
was another insurrection, which defied all efforts at suppression,' 
and which grew in magnitude with ominous rapidity. This was 
the hisurrection in La Vendue. Properiy so called. La Yendfe 
was only a portion of the seat of war, but from the iavincible 
tenacity of its people^ it has given its name to the famous episode. 
Under this appellation are included part of Lower Nomumdy, 
Mainei, Anjou, and Poitou, now forming the four departments of 
Loire Inferieure^ Maine et Loire, Deux Sevres, and Vendue. I%ia 
country stretohed from the Une of the Sarthe across the Loire a4» 
Saumur, through Fontenay and Niort to Les Sables d'Olonne on 
the coast, boimded in its whcde extent by the Atlantic. The war 
first broke out in the Bocage or Vendue Proper, a woody region 
as the name implies, and soon extended to the Marais, a low fiat 
district intersected by canals, and evidently at one time washed' 
by the sea. The inhabitants were in a primitive state of society, 
possessing aU the virtues of the boorish condition, with its oon- 
oomitants of gross ignorance and superstition. To tend their 
flocks and herds was their chief employment, tilling very little, 
ground; to shoot wolves and boars their sport ; to dance in the 
courts of their lords on holidays their amusement. The closest 
ties of affection bound them to their lorda^ who were in every" 
way worthy of the unalterable attachment manifested towards 
them. Holders of but moderate domains^ they lived amongst 
their tenants, shared their pastimes, sympathised with their woes 
and fortunes. A happy contentment reigned amidst this simplicity 
of mannerB and seclusion from the turmoils of the active worid« 
The Revolution came into such a quarter an unwelcome guest 
Its innovations were all unpalatable to a population incapable of 
comprehending its spirit or design, and from the first it was re- 
oeived with open disoontei^ In the few towns of the distriei— 
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Mantes, Angers, Sanmur, ChatUlon, Fontenay — ^t^was embraced 
with the ardour characteriBtic of more advanced commmiities; 
l>ut.iii the rural parte the people clung to their landlords and 
pastors with only £he greater zeal for the efibrte to slacken their 
bonds. The religious schism alighted on a congenial soil to pro- 
create discord and calamity ; the spirit of fanaticism was aroused 
by the nonjuring priests, and several bloody encounters took place 
between the National Guards of the towns and the peasants of 
the Bocage. In September 1791, Dumouriez was stationed at 
Fontenay to suppress these disturbances, and found his task ver^^ 
difficulty .since the fiercest animosity had been engendered be- 
tween the conflicting parties. Frightful atrocities marked these 
early hostilities, particularly on the part of the revolutionists, who 
generally prevailed over the scattered bands of peasants, who 
acted without concert among themselves. During the whole of 
1792, the Bocage and the Marus were the theatres of this desul- 
tory warfare, in which the towns were arrayed against the country, 
and mutual acts of vengeance kept alive the deadliest hatred. It 
was not the genius of Jacobinism to attempt conciliation as a 
mode of B.ppeasing troubles ; and on the formation of the republic 
in September of that year, no respect was paid to tlie prejudices 
of the population, who revered the king as some tutelary power 
known to it only by a beneficent protection. At this time the 
Marquis de la Bouerie, a Breton noble, endeavoured to plan a 
general rising of the royalists throughout the west of France, and 
sought to draw the Yendeans into his scheme. But although he 
succeeded in forming an extensive organisation among the nobles 
of Brittany, he failed in gaining the adherence of &e Yendean 
gentry, who had as yet taken no part in the revolto of the pea- 
sants. Bouerie's phms, meanwhile, were betrayed to the govern- 
ment, which took prompt measures to foil them, and seize his 
person. The retreat of the Prussians had discouraged his parti- 
sans) and he was driven to seek an asylum in woods and caves 
from the hot pursuit of his enemies. He found a resting-place 
at last in the house of a friend, where he died from grief, as is 
said, at the death of the king, on the 30th January 1793. His 
])apers, however, were discovered by the republicans buried with 
himself under a tree, and twenty-five of his accomplices and 
t^betibors were arrested and conveyed to Paris. Twelve of these 
were executed in one day, exclaiming with their last breath ^Vtve 
le roi /' Three of the number were women, one of whom. An- 
gelique Desilles, perished in Ueu of her sister, whose name she 
had assumed, and whom she heroically personated before the 
Tribunal and on the scafibld. 

The execution of Louis XYI. caused a thrill of horror to shoot 
through La Yend^e, but still the impetus to a combined move- 
ment was wantipg. It was at length. supplied by the decree for 
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the levy of 300,000 men. The peasants were resolved not to servo 
tlie regicide republic, if they could not escape its thraldom. The 
drawing for' the conscription was everywhere resisted, although 
attempted by the recruiting officers under cover of cannon. The 
exasperation of the peasants was boundless ; they rushed upon 
the guns with clubs, beat out the brains of the cannoneers, and 
put the officers to flight. They soon found leaders among them- 
selves, who conducted them to greater enterprises : Cathelinean, 
a wool pedler, Foret^ Tonnelet, and Stofflet, gamekeepers, all 
headed ^mds of resolute men, who attacked the republican posts 
in various quarters, and met with the success that gave stability 
to the insurrection. In the course of March, several towns and 
forts were carried by the insurgents, despite their utter want of 
discipline, for which they made amends by courage and activity. 
Their mode of fighting was peculiar, and difficult to bo with- 
stood. The countrv being divided into innumerable small en- 
closures, surrounded by thick-set hedges, and traversed only by 
narrow paths imbedded in the foliage, they made ramparts of 
these leafy barricades, from which they shot their enemies with 
unerrmg aim ; and having thrown them into disorder, sprang from 
their ambuscades, charged them from all points, and overwhelmed 
them before they had time for resistance. The conformation of 
the country likewise gave great facilities for surprises, in which 
the nimble peasants were singularly expert, and thus the repub- 
lican troops were worsted in every engagement, and many hun- 
dreds of them killed or made prisoners. When the rising had 
attained this consistence, the nobles joined it, or rather were 
constrained by the peasants to do so. Of these the most distin- 
guished by their subsequent careers were D^Elb^Se, Bonchamps, 
Lescure, and Larochejaquelein in the Socage, and Charette in 
the Marais. The latter seized the isle of Noirmoutiers, which 
secured him a place of retreat, and a medium of communication 
with the allied fleets. He acted separately from the other chiefs, 
and in his jealousy of command, often refused to co-operate with 
them, whereby decisive blows failed in their effect. He was, 
nevertheless, the most formidable enemy of the republic, which 
conquered the powers of Europe, but could never subdue tliis 
intrepid partisan. The necessity of a single leader was felt ere 
long in the Socage, and by the election of the nobles, Cathelineau 
was elevated to be generalissimo — a rare instance of aristocratic 
homage to plebeian merit. Sut the distinctions of rank had never 
been maintained in La Vendue with the stiflness and alienation 
of social pretensions elsewhere ; the gentry arrogated no offensivo 
superiority, and mingled with the peasants in familiar equality. 
They cheerfully ranged themselves under Cathelineau, who, at 
the head of 30,000 men, resolved to assault Thouars, a fortified 
town containing a considerable garrison, commanded by Qneti- 
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neaiiy an officer of repniation. On the 4ih May, the oviwoiios 
were stormed, and Qnetineaa capitulated, to saye the place fma 
9ack. This event opened the eyes of the Jacobins to the alormm^ 
nature of the insurrection, whxdi they had hitherto contemned as 
a tissue of partial outbreak Twelve thousand men were fortii- 
with selected &om the sectional battalions of Paris^ and by arbi- 
trary mandate despatched to the scene ni war, under Simterre 
and Westermann, who aspired to win other laurels than those 
of butchering defenceless Swiss guards. To equip and pay this 
force, the Commune levied a rateable contribntion up<m all who 
had incomes of above 1000 francs (£40) up to 50,000, the whole 
residue being appropriated in excess of 30,000 francs from larger 
incomes. Oti^er communes and departments adopted similar mesr 
9nre8 with the approval of the Convention, which thereby sanc- 
tioned in them the exercise of independent sovereignty. But in 
such a crisis, scruples of authority were not to be weighed ; and 
by this promptitude of action, an army of 40^000 men was col- 
lected before the last week of May to oppose the Yendeans. 
These had dispersed after their successes, and returned to their 
homes, whence they could never be kept long absent, having first 
appointed another general rendezvous for the 1st of June. Biron, 
removed from the army of the Rhine, commanded in chief the 
republican troops, who thus had at their head a duke, the repre- 
sentative of an illustrious line ; whilst the soldiers of royalty were 
led by'a pedler, whose name was now for the first time heard 
beyond the sphere of his humble calling. The pedler was m<»re 
fortunate in his destiny than the duke ; his followers w^re en- 
thusiastically attached to him, and yielded him a willing obe- 
dience; he won with them many battles, and in the end feU with 
honour among them, sorrowing for his loss. The duke had nnruly 
and mutinous contingents to fuse, raw and presumptuous officers 
to mould, rival authorities to contend with, jealous overseers to 
watch him. Thwarted on every side, he was unable to ston the 
tide of victory, and he perished ignominiously in the hands of the 
hangman. The strange contrast of position was exemjdified and 
keightened by the manner of their deaths.* 

Biron fixed his head-quarters in the city of Nantes, whence he 
kept gourd on Charette in Lower Yend^ fearing greatly a 
descent of the British to his aid. He proposed to invade the in- 
surgent country with four columns of 10^000 men each, starting 
from different points, and meetiog in the centre. But the com- 
manders of ' the Royal and Catholic Army,' as the Yendeans styled 
themselves, gave him no time to execute this purpose. Assuming 

* Biron d^vored a somewhat remarkable oration on the soafFold, considering 
the auditors to whom it was addressed— the savage atheists of Paris. ' I have 
been,' said the duke, * faithless to my God, my order, and my king. I die full 
of faith and repentanoe.*— rend. Mil. toL i. p. 189. 
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the offeiiflive, they attacked the repablican detachniMits, broke 
them in all directions!^ and advanced np<m Doa6 and Saumur. 
In front of the latter town, 20,000 Bluee— ^y which name the re- 
publican forces were known in this war — stood behind strong in- 
trenchments to receive them. On the 10th June, the Brigands — 
for the insurgents had accepted the tiUe conferred on them bj 
the Convention — 40,000 strong, charged the formidable batteries 
with impetuous valour. In the fray Lescure was wounded ; and 
the superstitious peasants, who believed him invulnerable, took 
fright and flod from the assault. They were rallied, however, and 
<lividing into four parties, returned to the charge. Falling on 
their faces when they saw the flash from the guns, they jumped 
up again on hearing the report, and rushed forward, throwing 
themselves into the lines with resistless fury. After a desperate 
conflict, the Blues were totally vanquished, and retreated in con- 
fusion along the road to Tours, leaving Saumur in the hands of 
the conquerors. The trophies of this great victory were eighty 
pieces of cannon, 100,000 muskets, and nearly 11,000 prisoners. 
How to dispose of so many captives was a difficulty with the 
Brigands. The Convention had issued a decree of extermination 
against them, their wives, their children, the very land on which 
they lived; and they might with some show of justice retaliate 
the intended barbarity. But religion exercised over them its 
benign influence, unenlightened as it was. They contented them- 
selves with following a practice which had on previous occasions 
been adopted. They shaved the heads of the prisoners, and 
exacted from them a pledge not again to serve in La Yend^ 
which, on the old royal maxim of ' No faith to be kept with 
rebels,' was omstantly violated by the republicans. After gam- 
ing possession of the town, the first object with the Yendeans 
was to repair to the churches and return thanks to God for his 
succour in the battie ; the second was to get drunk, and go to 
sleep. This was their uniform practice after fighting; and when 
the Blues came to know them better, they profited by the pro- 
pensity, and often slaughtered the poor peasants last-locked in 
helpless inebriety. 

By the conquest of Saumur, the line of the Loire fell to the 
Yendeans, and the road to Paris lay invitingly open to them. 
Terrible as their name had become, and univ€ar^ as was the re- 
volt against the Jacobins, they must have aicountered no material 
resistance; but in truth they were incapable of distant enterprises. 
After a few days' campaign, they longed to be at home again, and 
all the exhortations of priests and nobles failed to keep them 
steadfast to their colours. To defend their own hearths was the 
extent of their ambition ;»they had no love of adventure or thirst 
of acquisition beyond the view of their parish steeples. Besides, 
their leaders were infected with the error tl\at had stopped the 
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progress of the allies in Flanders, though from much purer mo- 
tives. They deemed it necessary to secure the fortresses in their 
rear, and especially to obtain a seaport by which they might 
receive assistance from Enghind, as such they had reason to ex- 
pect would be afforded t^m. It was accordingly resolved to 
besiege Nantes, in which undertaking Charette for the first time 
offered to co-operate with the other chiefs. He agreed to assault 
the city fi-om tiie left bank of the Loire, whilst Cathelineau made 
his approaches on the right bank. He was in a position to do 
this with effect, as he had recently gained a signal victory over 
the republicans at Machecoul, sullied by the murder of 30O 
invalids in the hospitals, and driven them behind the walls of 
Kantes. There was thus a garrison of 10,000 men to defend the 
town, under the command of Canclaux and Beysser. Biron had 
moved into the neighbourhood of Les Sables and RocheUe to 
cover them from attack, but he hastened with all his forces to 
the relief of Nantes when it was known to be threatened with a 
siege. Tlie Vendean chiefs smnmoned the garrison from Angers 
on the 20th June, and on the 29th invested the place. Their 
army was dwindled to little more than half its original number 
by the desertion of the peasants on the march, but Charette came 
up on his side with 20,000 men, flushed with victory and full of 
ardour. It was his province to carry the bridges across the Loire, 
whilst Cathelineau attempted to penetrate through the suburbs. 
The republicans offered a most stubborn opposition. Baco, the 
mayor of Nantes, a man of gigantic stature, planted himself in 
the van, and dealt destruction with invincible might. A Vendean 
measured him with his rifle, and shot him through the thigh. 
Boi-ne to a wagon, he still waved liis hand and cried, * Courage, 
my friends, this is my triumphal carl' Cathelineau pressed 
vigorously into a suburb, and was on the point of capturing the 
enemy's artillery, when a ball struck him in the arm and lodged 
in the chest. He fell into the arms of his soldiers, who carried 
him from the field of battle. A rumour of his death immediately- 
spread through the Vendean ranks, and caused an instant cessa- 
tion from the attack. If the * Saint of Anjou,' as he was called 
from his excessive piety, could be wounded, then indeed was the 
finger of God pointed against them. This implicit belief in the 
assurances of their priests, that a heavenly shield was interposed 
to protect the lives of their favourite chieftains, proved more 
detrimental than advantageous to the Vendeans, for they were 
always struck with a panic when any one of tJiem received a 
casualty. In the present instance it entailed their ruinous dis- 
comfiture. The whole besieging array on the right bank dispersed 
and vanished, flying into the interior of the country ; Charette 
drew off his troops, and retired to the Marais. Such was the 
unfortunate issue to the Vendeans of the siege of Nantes : tlie 
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dcaih of Cadielineau was in itself a heavy calamity, and they 
lost their superiority over the republicans, who were inspirited to 
resume the offensive against them. The delivered city meanwhile 
was distracted by the feud between the Jacobins and GirondinSy 
which, allayed for the moment by the common danger, broke out 
afresh after the retreat of the besiegers. The inhabitants gene- 
rally inclined towards the Qirondins; and the singular spectacle 
liad been presented of a community, itself insurgent against the 
ruling power, beleaguered by rebels of another order the sworn 
enemies of both. But Canclaux siding with the Jacobins, gave 
them the preponderance, and they proceeded to fill the prisons 
with royalists and Girondins in^criminately, pending Uie ad- 
vent of the proconsul, who was to empty them after so fearful a 
fashion. 

It was the peculiarity of the Yendeans, that if they were inca- 
pable of improving victory, they recovered from defeats with 
astonishing rapidity. The Jacobin agents truly said that the only 
way to subdue them was to exterminate or transplant them. At 
a signal from their leaders, they were up in arms, and ready to 
repel or attack a foe. Westermann had thought the opportunity 
favourable, when they were engaged in the siege of Nantes, for a 
bold irruption into their country ; and with the concurrence of 
Biron, had started from Niort at the head of a body of men 5000 
strong, called the German Legion, vastly supeiior in discipline to 
the rabble levies of Paris and other cities. He pushed success- 
Ailly forward, slaying, pillaging, and devastating as became an 
orthodox republican ; and on Uie 3d July entered Chatillon, the 
seat of the insurgent government Here the peasante executed 
on him a happy surprise ; they routed him, and pursued him to 
the hazard of his life until he escaped from their land. For this 
reverse both he and Biron, who had been repeatedly denounced 
as aristocrats for maintaining the necessity of discipline, were 
arrested and sent to Paris as prisoners, where Biron was con- 
demned to death, but Westermann obtained his pardon, and 
returned to La Yend6e. Labaroliere succeeded to the dangerous 
command. Never was such an assemblage of desperadoes digni- 
fied with the name of an army as that he took under his ordera. 
An equal collection of galley-slaves freed from their bonds would 
have been respectable in comparison. Bouchotte, the minister at 
war, had abandoned his department to the Anarchists, aa the de- 
testable Pache had previously done to the Jacobins, and the 
lowest ruffians of the capital received the commissions of general 
officers. Of these the cluef were Ronsin, one of the disorganisers 
of Belgium; Bossignol, a journeyman jeweller; Momoro,a printer; 
Grammont, a playactor. Ronsin was appointed deputy-minister, 
and arrogated supervision over all the generals employed in 
La Vendue. He even contested the authority of the Conventional 
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commissioners, who likewise exercised control over ihe genenls, 
contradicted their orders, and created by his ontm^ieoas conduct 
the utmost confusion. But the function he most de^gfated in was 
ihst of denouncing officers who essayed to discipline their sol- 
diers; for the idea of imposing restraint, or inflicting ponishmeiit 
«n sans-culottes, was treason against the majesty of the people. 
For this high crime he caused numbers to be samficed. Such a 
system bore its natural fruits. The troops w&re demoralised to 
the last degree, and the generals reduced to tronble before these 
minions of anarchy, who destroyed all the moral influence they 
might possess. Before his deposition, Biron had concerted a plan 
with CJmdanx for the simnltaneous invasion of La Y endte from 
^fierent points with a force amounting altogether to 50/)00 men. 
This plan was altered in its details, and Labaroliere set out with 
his gangs fnmi Angers on the 12th July, to penetrate into the 
heart of the country. His track was marked by cruelties and 
Atrocities such as no barbarians are recorded to have committed. 
But he speedily met with a just retribution. On the 18th, at 
Tihiers, the Yendeans attacked him, and though their principal 
leaders were absent, obtained a complete victory. The celebrated 
Abb6 Bemier, incumbent of St Laud, who wielded a paramount 
influence thnnighout La Yendee, exhorted them to the combat; 
and, invigorated by his inspiring promises, they fell upon the re> 
publicanis with such impetuosity, that they overthrew them at the 
first charge, and put them instantly to fl^ht. Santerre, who was 
4said by his own soldiers ' to have nothing of Mars but his beer/ 
in allusion to his (dd calling of a brewer, set the first example of 
cowardice, and saved himself by leaping over a waU. Bourt)otte, 
a commissioner of the Convention, alone behaved with fortitude 
and heroism. He strove to rally the fugitives, but they were in 
too earnest a hurry to escape from the inAiriated peasants. CNi 
all sides was heard the dasttirdly cry of ^Sauve qui petAP and he 
was borne along by the current upwards of two leagues. The 
Yendeans slew on this day 10,000 of their enemies ; for they gave 
no quarts, and took a large quantity of artillery and ammuni- 
tion. The defeat of Yihiers was decisive^ and carried the terror 
of the Yendean arms to the highest pitch. Bonsin attributed it 
to two officers on the staff, who, despite the examples he had 
made, still ventured to cast out hints in favour of discii^ine. 
These were Menon and Berthier, and they were apprehended 
accordingly. Being sent to Paris for trial, they contrived to evade 
the common doom, and lived to reach high destinies. Charette 
was equally successful in the Marais,and expelled the r^mUi- 
cans from the whole country with tremendous loeses. Thus at 
the end of July, when the inroads of foreigners on all the fron- 
tiers were most threatening, the insurrection of La Yond^ had 
attained a truly formidaUe aspect^ and excited the greatest fears 
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of the Jaoobms. They esteemed it with reMon the chief peril of 
the repnhlic ; and Baar^re said empfaaticallj, in a report £^m the 
Cominittee of PuUic Safety, presented to the Ck>nyention on the 
4th of August, < Destroy La Vendee, and Valenciennes and Cond^ 
<will no longer he in the pover of the Anstrian. Destroy La 
Vend^ and the British will no longer ocmcem themselyes about 
Dunkirk. Destroy La Vend^ and the Bhine will be delivered 
firam the PrussiaBS. Destroy La Vendue, and Bpain will be re- 
pulsed by our victorious soldiers. Destroy La Vend6e^ and Lyons 
will no longer resist ; Toulon will rise against the Spanish and 
3Briti8h, and the spirit of Marseilles will swell to the height of the 
Bevoluti<m. Li a word, every blow that you inflict on La Vendto 
will resound in the revolted cities, in the federalist departmentsi, 
and on the invaded frontiers.' 

It was in this desperate state of afiairs that the Convention 
determined to celebrate the fourth anniversaiy of the Bevolution, 
shifting the day of commemoration from the 14th July, which 
represented now a tame event, to the 10th of August, the era of 
the republican parturition. The acoeptanoe of Sie constitution 
by the primary assemblies was likewise to be signalised. The 
Champ de Mars was appointed, as before, the scene of this grand 
and sombre federation, in which representatives from the 41^000 
communes — Slacking those only of Marseilles and La Vendue — 
swore fidelity to the republic one and indivisible, and to the con- 
stitution of 1793. £very art was studied to impart to this cere- 
mony an imposing effect^ to exalt and fire the imagination. The 
dangers of the country impressed it with a solemn character, and 
the pacification of Paris with the departments inspired the com- 
munity of feeling which gave augury of a successful deliverance. 
Ttke fervour of patriotism was excited to the highest pitch, but it 
was stamped with the darkest hues of Jacobinism. The dele- 
gaAcB of the primary assemblies wrote to their constituents, ' One 
sentiment actuates all here. Our souls are blended in a common 
accord, and triumphant Liberty looks around on none but Jaco- 
bins, In^thren and friends. The MaraU is no more. We form 
here but one enormous and teirible Mountain, which will soon 
pour forth its fire on all royalists and partisans of tyranny. Perish 
the infamous libellers who have calumniated Paris!' They ap- 
peared at the bar of the Convention, and in the name of confede- 
rated France demanded laws of precaution against the suspected, 
and the levy in mass of the entire population. Danton's im- 
petuous spirit rec^nded to this animating summons. He was 
waning in influence^ and his voice was heard almost for the last 
time, but still he spoke with his pristine vehemence. 'Hear 
them I' he cried ; 'hear the deputies of the primary assemblies, 
who come amongst us to exercise the initiative in terror 1 Let 
the Conventioa manifest all its dignity, for it is invested with the 
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full force of the notioiial will. By the roar of cannon we must 
notify the constitution to our enemies ! Now is the moment to 
take the grand and final oath — that we all devote ourselves to 
deaths or else we will annihilate the tyrants !' The members rose 
spontaneously, and with enthusiastic shoute took the oath as he 
proposed. The delegates, the spectators, the whole people, re- 
peated it and in one reverberating echo death to France or to the 
leagued tyrants was vowed. But the Convention cooled from this 
first deUrium ; and lest it should transgress, deferred with humi- 
lity to its paramount committee as the organ of volition. The 
Conmiittee of Public Safety was now modelled as it definidvely 
remained; Bobespierre, Collot d'Herbois, and Billaud-Varennes 
had been added to it^ together with Camot, an officer and deputy 
who had been employed in the Army of the North alter La- 
fayette's defection, and who soon rendered his name celebrated 
in Europe for the ability he displayed in directing the operations 
of war. In a few days Barrfere, ite universal reporter, developed 
the views of the Committee, harmonious with the predominant 
ideas so hotly fermenting, in a very striking and succinct form. 
* Liberty,* he said, * has become the creditor of every citizen ; 
some owe it their industry, others their fortune; some their 
counsels, others their arms ; all owe it their lives. Hence, there- 
fore, the whole French people, of every age and sex, are called 
by their country to defend liberty. AU physical and moral 
powers, all political and industrial resources, have accrued to it ; 
the metals and the elements are alike its tributaries. Each, then, 
must occupy his post in the national and military movement in 
preparation. The young men will fight ; the married will forge 
arms, transport baggage and artillery, provide subsistence; the 
women will make clo^^es and tents for the soldiers, and tend the 
wounded in the hospitals ; the children will be taught to prepare 
lint and bandages ; the old men, resuming the mission they had 
amongst the ancients, will frequent the public places, and by their 
discourses inflame the courage of the young warriors, propagate 
the hatred of kings, and uphold the unity of the republic. The 
national edifices will be converted into barracks, the public places 
into workshops ; the mould of cellars wiU serve to prepare salt- 
petre ; all saddle-horses will be appropriated for the cavalry, all 
draught-horses for the artillery ; fowlingpieces, swords, and pikes 
"will suffice for the service of the interior. The bepublic is as 

A BESIEGED CITY, AND ALL FRANCE MUST BECOME A VAST CAMP!' 

Such was the resolution of the Jacobin government to resist its 
multifarious foes. Measures in accordance with it wer« imme- 
diately decreed. The levy in mass was ordered ; all unmarried 
males from eighteen to twenty-five years of age were forthwith to 
iissemble in the district towns, for the purpose of being trained, 
and mai'ched ofi^ to the frontiers ; those between twenty-five and 
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tMrtywere to keep in readiness for active service, and meanwhile 
perform the home duty ; the rest, up to sixty, were to be dispos- 
able when needed. Oonmiissioners were to proceed into every 
quarter of France to enforce this levy, armed with despotic powers, 
^ot only the population, but the property and substance of the 
country, were dedicated to the great object of its defence. Re- 
quisitions of money, conmiodities, horses, arms, all things requi- 
site for the use of armies, were authorised to be made by the 
commissioners. Manufactories of cannon and muskete were to 
-be established in every town; immense forges were at once 
erected in the public gardens of Paris, and smelting-fumaces 
along the banks of the Seine. Artisans fitted for such works 
were constrained to labour at them; and there being but little 
employment for jewellers or clock and watch makers, they were 
appointed to take part in this task. Revolutionary committees 
were organised in every commune and in all the sections of Paris, 
to keep constant watch on the progress of these works, to appre- 
hend idlers, and to award premiums. Forty sous a day were 
allotted to every indigent person who gave his services to the 
repubUc either by bodily labour or by attending patriotic clubs 
and assemblies. . So great was the energy brought into play by 
these means, that 1000 muskets a day were shortly manufactured 
in Paris alone. Fourteen armies were set on foot, forming an 
aggregate force of 1,200,000 soldiers. These were directed to 
the d^erent scenes of warfare, where, under the guiding hand of 
Camot^ they soon availed to cluuige the face of affairs. 

The want of money was the chief difficulty to obviate. As it 
had originally caused the Revolution, so it continued to attend its 
course. When the system of confiscations commenced, a basis 
was supposed to be obtained for the issue of paper, bearing the 
name of assignat£i, specially hypothecated on the property of the 
nation. This property, by successive escheats, became of enor- 
mous magnitude. It was valued at the prodigious sum of 
7,000,000,000 francs (£280,000,000 sterling). Such a mass of real 
estate — consisting of extensive domains, forests, palaces, castles, 
and houses — ^was of course not easily vendible, and ye^ uncon- 
vertible into specie, i£ formed the sole resource of the Revolu- 
tion. The interest on the old debts of the monarchy more than 
absorbed the produce of the taxes, even if they had been collected 
on their former scale ; but in truth two of their main branches 
were lopped off. From the contraction of foreign commerce, the 
receipt of customs-duties was insignificant ; whilst, to relieve the 
poorer classes, all indirect taxes or duties of excise had been 
removed. The only efficient sources of income that remained 
w^-e the property tax and the stamp and registration duties, 
which, amidst the disorders of the times, were either imper- 
fectly collected, or barren of proceeds. Hence the govermneut 
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may be said to liaye had Bcueeely any reg^ular rev&me either t<> 
T«f»nfai.iti the establifihmentB of the State, to pay its azmiiitaiit% 
or to defray the extraordinary charges of war. It waa reduced 
to live, therefore, on anticipations, and it met all demands by 
the ready expedient of fabricating assignats. The issue of these 
consequently became excesfflTe, and amonnted at this period to 
nearly 4^000,000,000 francs, or £100,000,000 sterling* In pro^ 
portion as the emissions exceeded the natural wants of the 
commimity, the assignats declined in value^ until they were 
not exchangeable at a tenth, a twentieth, a fiftieth of their 
nominal worth. The Jacobins, attempting to overrule by force 
the most' inevitable tendencies, insisted thai they should pasa 
current for their full expressed value, and made it p^ial to 
give or take them on other conditions* Further, to banish all 
rivalry with them in circulation, the use of gold and silver as 
a medium of exchange was prohibited under the like safe- 
guard; and chartered companies, Such as insurance offices and 
banks, with transferable shares, were compelled to wind up their 
accounts. Still the object was not attained; if the assignats 
were taken in paymoit at their nominal value, the prices of com^* 
modities were raised in a proportionable ratio. To counteract 
this in&Uible consequence, tiie maadmum was devised. An arbi- 
trary price was fixed, first on the chief necessaries of life— com 
and breads and lastiy on all articles of consumption and general 
use at which dealers were bound to seU. Still the object was not 
attained ; dealers might withhold supplies, might r^se to seU 
their goods, might even cease to trade. It was the climax of the 
system, therefore, to render it death for them to do any of these 
things. They were classed as forestaUere in such cases, and 
summarily consigned to the guillotine. The effect of these laws 
tended to the utter ruin of tiie commercial and trading classes!, 
but the assignats were &t least bolstered up for tiie time, and 
served the immediate exigencies of the government. As a cur- 
rency, they might have answered all the purposes of money, if 
their superabundance had not glutted the circulation, since thej 
possessed the qualities necessary for every domestic contingency. 
They could be paid in dischaige of taxes, and, more than aU, 
could be converted into heritable securities by purchases of ilie 
national property. Thus they were continually floating back into 
the public exchequer, and ought to have been then destroyed to 
preserve the requisite equilibrium ; but the expenditure was so 
reckless and enormous, the principles of prudence so disparaged, 

* Assignats were issued not only for the purposes of the Revolution, but also, 
according to certain English authorities, with the design of inundating England 
with them, and mining the Bank of England. How such a scheme was to Imi 
effected by such .means, it is impossible to guess ; but Pitt was alarmed at the 
bugbear, and got an act passed prohibiting the circulation of French assignats 
in Great Britaln.-<T(?f». Pitt, yoL iii. p. 483. 
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diafe tiiej were immedittfcely re-issiied upon the first emergency. 
NeTerthelees the Committee of Public Safety felt it imperative 
to pause in this career of incessant emission. To meet the pre* 
sent crisis, it resolved to contract a loan. The ordinary acces- 
sories to such an operation were wanting, it is true ; capitalists- 
were not disposed to intrust their money to Jacobin keeping, and 
no proposaLs, however advantageous, would entice them to do so. 
But they could be forced, and that was sujficient. A loan of 
1^000,000^000 francs was accordingly decreed, to be assessed by the 
oommimes on all persons within their jurisdictions possessed of 
incomes exceeding 1000 francs. From that sum to 10,000, one-- 
tenth was to be taken; above the latter amount^ 1000 was to 
be allowed for each individual in a family beyond the 10,000^ 
and all the rest appropriated for behoof of the State. In forming 
their estimates a£ fortunes, the communes were invested with 
arbitrary powers of adjudication ; and from their decision lay no . 
appeal. By this expedient the rich were compelled either to buy 
national domains, or to return into the exchequer 1,000,000,000 
of assignats, and rank as creditors of the State for the amount.. 
Whichever course they adopted, the design of the Committee was 
fulfilled, as the credit of the assignats would be enhanced, and the 
interests of the yet remaining aristocratic dilsses linked more 
closely to the cause of the Revolution. This latter purpose was 
still further promoted by the amalgamation of aU the existing^ 
debts of the country into one Grsat Book, whereby the distinc- 
tions of origins were obliterated, insomuch that Cambon, who 
almost exdusivoly managed the finance department, boasted with 
exultation, * Now it shall come to pasa that the debt contracted 
by despotism will not be distinguishable from that contracted by 
the Revolution, and I defy Manseiffneur Deapotimn, if he rise from 
the grave, to recognise his old debt when it is confounded with 
the new one. l)his operation effected, you wiU see the capitalist — 
who desires a king because he has a Idng for his debtor, and who 
fears to lose his investment unless his debtor be restored — ^tum 
with &vonr to the republic which has become his debtor, for the 
same reason that he will fear to lose his cash by its subversion.* 

That these measures were despotic, violent, and, upon abstract 
principles, most unjust, cannot be doubted ; but there is some- 
thing inexpressibly grand in this government of sansKmlottes, far 
from being abashed or crestfallen at the dangers environing it^ 
preparing with unabated temerity to encounter and repel the 
assaults of all the monarchs of confederated Europe. It dealt 
its blows with a crushing hand, nor was long in striking them. 
Bouchard was appointed to replace Kilmaine in command of the 
Army of the North. It was increased in number to 60,000 men, 
and he had positive injunctions to annihilate the Duke of York. 
The French justly regarded the British government as th«r most 
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implacable and formidable foe, and their animosity was deadly 
against it. The Convention had just proclaimed Pitt the enemy 
of the human race, and on the other hand the British Parliament 
rang with the most furious diatribes against the public men of 
France. Thus the mutual hatred of the nations was aggravated, 
imtil it reached a height of frenzy disgracefiQ to an age of civili- 
sation. The Committee of Public Safety ordered its generals to 
give no quarter to the English ; and Lord Auckland, ambassador 
to Holland, denounced in a diplomatic note the representatives of 
the French people as a pack of scoundrels,* and called upon the 
Dutch government to hang the four deputies, who had been bc^- 
trayed by Dumouiiez, as outcasts from the pale of society, for 
having voted the death of Louis XYI. The French Soldiers were 
too brave to execute the barbarous mandate of the Committee, 
and the States-General too sage to heed the rabid invocation of 
the minister; but the atrocity of the sentiments bespeaks the 
virulence of the respective governments. It was therefore with 
unfeigned satis&ction that Camot observed the faulty dispositions 
of the Duke of York, and he directed on that incapable personage 
the full stream of the war. The Austiians were engaged in be- 
si^^ing Quesnoy, intending afterwards to reduce Maubeuge. The 
promiscuous host known as the British, comprehending Dutch, 
Hanoverians, Hessians, and other German mercenaries, had in- 
vested Dunkirk, .after allowing the French sufficient time to 
fortify, garrison, and provision it. The Duke of York, in person, 
commanded the besieging force. Marshal Fre}^^ the covering 
army of 20,000 men stationed at Fumes, and the iSiince of Orange 
a corps of observation posted far away at Menin. Thus separated, 
they presented a tempting opportunity for an attack on them in 
detail. Carnot had instUled into Houchard the great tactic of 
fighting in mass, of concentrating forces on a particular point, 
and of striking decisive blows on scattered divisions. This was 
the new strategy of war invented by republican genius, whick 
was to confound so signally the antiquated notions of military 
art. Houchard, however, was of the old school, and lacked, 
audacity of character to act on bold and original suggestions. To 
this the Duke of York owed his preservation from destruction, 
whilst, for marring the hopes of diat cherished catastrophe, the 
French general lost his head. In the beginning of September he 
took the field. Souham and Hoche, a young hero at whose name 
England was hereafter to quake, were shut up in Dunkirk, with 
10,000 men. Houchard began with a demonstration towards 

* It was not the Jaoobins he thus stigmatjaed, but the members of the first 
National Assembly convoked by the king. The shocking character of his mani- 
festo was arraigned by Fox in the House of Commons, but Pitt defended him, 
and rewarded him by conferring on him a British peerage, he being i^eviously 
only an Irish peer. 
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Menin, wliich led to nothing, and then advanced against Freytag. 
With him he fought three several actions, the last at Hondshoote, 
and completely defeated him. At the same time York was at- 
tacked by Hoche, and the bewildered prince made a precipitate 
retreat. Abandoning his tents, baggage, and superb train of 
artiUery, he moved off under cover of the night on the 8th Sep- 
tember, and joined the shattered forces of fVeytag. Houchard 
lingered, and gave them time to intrench themselves in a forti- 
fied camp, which he deemed too strong to be carried. Wishing 
also to clear his rear, he turned aside to dislodge the Prince of 
Orange from Menin. l^is he had some difficulty in doing, as 
the prince, expecting to be reinforced by Beaulieu, detached for 
that purpose by Coburg, obstinately defended his position. Afler 
two days' fighting, he was eventually driven from it with great 
slaughter on the Idth, and Houchard pushed on to Courtray. On 
the road he fell in with fieaulieu, and a desperate conflict ensued. 
Victory was inclining to the French, when a corps of Austrian 
cavalry threatening to outflank their army, it was seized with a 
panic, and fled in the utmost disorder, not pausing until it reached 
the walls of Lille. Already marked for the guillotine by the Com- 
mittee, for not following up his success against York, Houchard 
was immediately arrested, and despatched to the Revolutionary' 
Tribunal. Jounlan succeeded him in the command, undeterred 
by the fate of his predecessors. Promotion was rapid in the re- 
publican ranks; he rose from colonel to be generalissimo in a 
few weeks. Meanwhile the Austrians had taken Quesnoy, after 
a, siege of fifteen days, and proceeded to invest Maubeuge. After 
the fatal consequences of dividing their forces had been shown by 
the disastrous affair of Dunkirk, the allies joined again, and pre- 
sented a formidable array of 100,000 men. The importance of 
saving Maubeuge was sensibly felt by the Committee of Public 
Safety, and Camot visited Jourdan in person^ to impress on him 
his lessons. Dispositions were made for an attack on the covering 
jurmy of the Austrians about 40,000 strong, 35,000 being employed 
in the siege^ and the remainder stationed on the other bank of the 
Sambre. From this dissemination of the allies, the French were 
superior in number, though the greater part were of the new levy. 
They had enjoyed the advantage of a month's training, however, 
and being distributed into the older battalions, they were en- 
couraged by the example of comrades who, in comparison, were 
veterans. Jourdan advanced with confidence, and gave battle 
to the Prince of Coburg on the 16th October, at Watignies. 
The Duke of York hastened to take part in the engagement, but 
arrived too late. He had the melancholy satisfaction of joining 
Coburg after he had been defeated, and had recrossed the Sambre 
with the loss of 6000 men. The siege of Maubeuge was forthwith 
raised ; and, instructed by their calamities, the allies at last actur 
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allj concentrated their forces between the Sambre and the Sdieldl^ 
to resist the anticipatod onslaaght of the French. But Gamot and 
Jonrdan concurred in thinking the adventure too periloos, al- 
though the Committee at Paris issued positiye orders that the 
enemy should be driven over the frontier at any hazard of ezr 
periment. With the momentous victory of Watignies, therefore, 
tilie campaign of 1793 closed in Flanders, the allies having gained 
in the course of it two or three frontier fortresses, and sustained 
sundry humiliating reverses. With their fine-disciplined army 
of 120,000 men they might have done more, and the insignificant 
result was tantamount to a total discomfiture. The French had 
nil the glory of a successful defence, the Austrians and British the 
shame of a defeated cupidity. 

The king of Prussia had passed his time very quietly at May- 
ence, rather as a spectator of the war than a participator in it. 
FuU of his ne&rious designs against Poland, he was at open vari- 
ance with Austria, who was not included in the scheme of spolia- 
tion contemfdated by him and Catherine of Russia. This nettled 
the court of Vienna very considerably, and these virtuous allies 
against French violence indulged in some peculiarly uncivil lan- 
guage towards each other on the occasion. Thus the partition 
of Poland, the monster crime of the eighteenth century, recoiled 
upon its perpetrators; and in so far as it saved Friance from a 
siimlar fate, has proved auspicious to the general cause of human 
enfranchisement. So are the ways of the wicked made 0(h^ 
ducive by an aJl-disposing Deity to the fdrtherance of his bene- 
ficent purposes 1 From his inactivity, the French themselves 
at length startled the Prussian monarch. The names of cele- 
brated warriors come rapidly forth, for the Bevolution was a 
very hotbed of genius. Moreau commanded the French annj 
of the Moselle. It had been laigely reinforced, like all the 
others, by the new levies, and numbered nearly 40,000 men. 
The Committee was instant for offensive operations, and to dis- 
obey it was not the part of a general who valued his head. 
On the 14th September, Moreau attacked the Duke of Bruns- 
wick in his position at Pirmasens, but found him too strongly 
intrenched. He was repulsed with the loss of 4000 men and 
twenty- two pieces of cannon. No attempt was made by the 
Prussians to improve their victory, and the king took this 
opportunity of quitting the scene of warfare, and retiring to 
Berlin. He perceived that Austria was plotting with the nobles 
of Alsace^ and he suspected the truth, that she designed to ap- 
propriate that province. This confirmed him in his repugnance 
to risk his soldiers for the aggrandisement of. a hated imXf and 
supplied him with an additional motive for promptly maturing 
his individual project of robbery. So he posted to his cajntal, 
and left Brunswick behind him, with instructions to be guiurded 
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in the use of Im troops. Wurmser, the imperial commander, 
vms urgent for a combined assault on the lines of Weissenburg, 
behind which the French were intrenched. He could not pre-vaU 
upon Brunswick to move, however, until the 13th of Octobw, on 
which day those celebrated lines were attacked along their whole 
extent, and after a tremendous combat, stormed by the allies. 
Instead of pursuing the French, who retreated to Haguenau upon 
the I/auter, Brunswick and Wurmser began to quarrel, and before 
they could settle their differences, the Oonomittee was prepared 
to revenge on them its recent disaster. It sent as commissioners 
St Just and Lebas to the theatre of operations, with dictatorial 
powers ; Pichegru was nominated to the command of the army 
of the Rhine, Hoche to that of the army of the Moselle. Several 
partial engagements took place during the month of November, 
and Hoche experienced a terrible defeatt at Kayserslautem, m 
the heart of the Yosges mountains^ on the 30th. He was not dis- 
heartened, nevertheless; and the Committee, sensible of his zeal 
and ability, not only pardoned his ill success^ but appointed him 
generalis^mo of both annies. He soon justified this extraordi- 
nary confidence. He retook the lines of Weissenburg; raised the 
siege of Landau, which had been invested by the Prussians ; and 
finally, on the 26th of December, drove the allies with precipita- 
tion across the Rhine, occupying the Palatinate to the gates of 
Mannheim. France was in the end, accordingly, victorious on 
this frontier also ; reverses had only stimulated hei: to renewed 
exertions, and the haughty invaders, who had tlyreatened her 
liberties and existence, were once more ignominiously expelled 
from her territory. 

On the Italian jfrontier, too^ the star of the republic was in the 
ascendant. Kellermam:! hunted the Piedmontese out of Savoy 
with extraordinary eai^, and drove them into the fastnesses of 
the Alps ; but on the coast a serious efibrt was at length made to 
reconquer the county of Nice. The king of Sardinia, dissatisfied 
-with the inaction of his generfJs, repaired in person to head his 
troops. On the 8th September he attacked the French in their 
camp, but making no impressiim on it, through his unskilM com- 
binations, he abandoned the attempt, and returned in disgust to 
Turin. The republic had nothing more to fear from him, and in 
time made him pay deadly for his share in the crusade against it. 
On the side of Uie Pyrenees, Bicardos maintained his superiority, 
and gained a victory over the French at TruiUaB on the 22d Sep- 
tember, but he hazarded no enterprise of moment. He secured 
the line of the Tech, reduced the fortresses of Port-Yendre and 
OolUoure, and quartered his army for the winter on the French 
soil. On the west side ef the isthmus equal caution was mani- 
fested; and the Spanish invasion, which had been commenced 
with such spirit^ and whioh might, have proved so dangerous from 
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the insurrectionary state of the south and west ol^ tVance, ceased 
to possess any feature of interest. Thus the campaign of 1793 
closed on all the frontiers, if not to the advantage of France, at 
least not to her sensible injury. 

In the interior, the Jacobins had other more inglorious victoried 
'to win. Besides La Vendue, Lyons, Marseilles, and Toulon re- 
mained to be subdued. The first, from being the seat of a Oirondin 
insurrection, had become the great focus of a counter-revolutionary 
or royalist movement. In the beginning it professed allegiance to 
the Convention, but refused to obtemper its decrees ; in the end 
it hoisted the standard of revolt, and instituted a provisional 
government for the south of France. This concurring with Hou- 
chard's misfortune at Menin,and with fresh disasters in La Vendue, 
induced the last decisive measures for confirming the role of the 
Jacobins. In despite of the newly-adopted constitution, it was de- 
termined that the Convention should continue permanent, and the 
government be constituted revolutioriarily until peace. Supreme 
power was vested in the Committee of Public Safety, which was 
to report its proceedings o&ce a week to the Convention, and 
under its authority were placed the committees of public security 
and of subsistences — ^the one charged with the administration of 
the police, the other with the (Superintendence of markets and 
-dealings tmder the law of the maximum throughout the republic. 
The formation of a revolutionjtry army was decreed, to be at- 
tached to the government, and composed of 6000 men, with 1200 
artillerymen. This army was levied in the feubourgs of Paris, 
-and the command of it given to Bonsin, recalled from La Vendue. 
The general imprisonment of all suspected persons, demanded by 
the federates on the 10th of August, and repeatedly since by the 
Jacobin Club, was ordained by a decree called the Law of the 
Suspected. In this category were included all who had in anyway 
shown themselves partisans of royalty or federalism, the relations 
of emigrants and former nobles who had not constantly mani- 
fested attachment to the Revolution. In addition to the ordinary 
prisons, which were incapable of holding so vast a number of 
captives, the national buildings were fitted up for the detention 
of prisoners. Additional facilities for the despatch of trials were 
given to ttie Bevolutionary Tribunal, which was empowered to 
oondemn on the moral persuasion of guilt, without the adduce- 
ment of actual proof. Rapidity was the soul of government^ the 
Jacobins declared ; by promptitude' and vigour all things were to 
be accomplished ; action must be incessant, even to the working 
of the guillotine. With their prodigious energy, therefore, arose 
a fearfiil thirst of blood. Opposition maddened them to fury, and 
they committed atrocities which have no palliation in necessity. 
Fanaticism may bo pleaded in their behalf but it was a fiuaatidsin 
of the most revolting character. They were tiie apostles of a new 
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creedy and all who were not with them were against them. They 
thought themselves the regenerators of mankind, the aborigines 
of a virgin world. Hence every memento of the past was to bo 
obliterated. They abolished ^e Christian religion a» an impious 
superstition, and prohibited the exercise of its rites. Gbbel, Arch- 
bishop of Pans, attended by his sufiragans and clergy, appeared 
at the bar of the Convention, to abjure his fiuth, and to acknow- 
ledge it as an imposition of priestcraft The Commune of Paris 
proclaimed Reason to be the only god of free men, and solemnly 
installed the wife of Momoro as its visible type in tiie magnificent 
temple of Notre-Dame. The royal tombs of St Denis were burst 
open, and the bodies of monarchs, princes, generals, and states- 
men thrown into pits of quicklime. Of all the illustrious dead 
there interred, the body of Turenne alone was preserved, and that 
fi'om the ctocident of its being rescued as a mummy to be exhi- 
bited in a museum. Lastly^ the Gregorian Calendar, and the exist- 
ing system of weights and moasures, were abrogated. The new 
arrangement of time had the: merit only of originality. The era 
dated from the 22d September 1792, the day on which the re- 
public wqfi founded. The year was to consist of twelve months, 
each having thirty days, and they received names corresponding 
to the aspect of nature in their course. Germinal, Floreal, and 
Praii-ial were the three months of luring; Messidor, Thermidor, 
and Fructidor, those of sunmier; Yexidemiaire, Brumaire, and 
Frimaire, those of autunm ; Nivose, Pluviose, and Yentose, those 
of winter. Five intercalary days completed the annual revolu- 
tion, and these were called Sans-OtdoUidee, and dedicated to festi- 
vals. Tho month was divided into decades of ten days each, the 
last of which, the deeadi, took ifi some measure the place of Sun- 
day, and was to be observed as a holiday. Such was the new 
republican calendar; such the complete extinction of the past 
and isolation from the rest of the world. 

The beautiful city of Lyons — second only to Paris in extent 
and in the stateliness of its buildings, the mart of commerce^ the 
seat of the silk manufiGusture, hitherto the source of redundant 
wealth to France, and the great stai^e of her trfwie with foreign 
nations — ^was now to bear the brunt of Jacobin vengeance. It 
was docreed by the Convention that it should be razed to the 
ground. But its inhabitants made a vigorous resistance^ relying 
both upon the arrival of the Piedmontese, whom emigrant emis* 
saries assured them were on the march with 50,000 men, and upon 
the co-operation of the other insurgent cities. They were deceived 
in both expectations, and reduced to depend on their own re- 
sources. Dubois-Cranc^ a deputy of the Convention, first appeared 
to summon them to surrender, but they returned an answer of 
defiance. As he had only 5000 men, he could do little more than 
^tempt to intercept their supplies of provisions. This imperfect 
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blockade was ill snited to the unpatience of the Jacobins, '^re^ 
conmuBsioneirs were sent to raise levies of peasants, and among 
them CJonthon, a member of the Committee of PubHc Safet}r. 
This man was paralytic, and had to be carried abont in a litter; 
but he possessed a persuasire eloquence and an indomitable 
enex^. He so wrought upon the peasants of the Puy-de^Dome 
and the Auvergne, that he speedily mustered 40,000 of them, and 
led them to the walls of Lyons. The besi^fing army had been 
otherwise reinforced in the interim, and now amounted to 60,000 
men. Couthon determined that an inmiediate assault should be 
made upon the city; Dubois-Orance, who was himself an engi*^ 
neer, remonstrated, alleging the undisciplined condition of the 
troops. He proposed tluit the forts should be reduced in a re- 
gular manner, and the operations of the siege conducted accord- 
ing to the rules of art, tiie more especially as the Lyonnese were 
almost on the verge of famine. The advice was sound, but inju* 
dicious in the temper of the times. To the list of revolutionary 
heresies had been added' scepticism on the score of fighting in 
mass, and all who were insensible or dubious of its certain 
merits in every contin^ncy ran the risk of denunciation. Cranc^ 
accordingly, feU into immediate ^dgrace, and was recalled to 
Pftris to defend himself. Couthon renialned to carrjr out his plans^ 
unmolested by the protests of military ex|>erience. Before ordei> 
ing the assault, however, he sent a last summons to the besieged 
on the 7th October, and a parley ensured. Some <^ the redoubts 
defending the city had been already taken, and part of the city 
laid in ashes by a bombardment; the Lyonnese, moreover, were 
intimidated by the mass of forces collected against them, ignorant^ 
possibly, of their untutored state. Nevertheless, a mutual caur 
nonade was maintained for some time, until at length a depu- 
tation appeared to- negotiate for a surrender. Couthon would 
grant no terms ; and whilst the discussion was still going on, a 
republican column penetrated into the city, and the whole army 
followed. It had been deserted, in fact, by aH the ringleaders of 
the revolt,, of whom Precy was the chief, who fled by an unguarded 
outlet,, to the number of 2000, in the direction of Switzerland. 
They were intercepted on their way by the peasants, and cut to 
pieces, with the exception of eighty, who sdone escaped of the 
whole number. Couthon made his entry into Lyons dn the mom-^ 
ing of the 9th, amid the exultations of the Jacobins, but to the 
direful consternation of the inhabitants at lai^ who trembled 
with forebodings of the ftAo that might befall them. 

The subjugati<m of Lyons occasioned extravagant joy at Paris, 
but suggested no ideas of clemency. On the contrary, the Con- 
vention instantly issued the most horrible decree that was ever 
fulminated by a revengeful conqueror. It consisted of several 
articles^ the most prominent of which were, tiiat. the city of Lyon» 
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ahould be destrojed, with the exception of the mflnnfactories and 
public edifices; that its name should be changed to Commune^ 
Ajfrwnehie^ and a moniimeht erected on its mins, with the inscrip- 
tion — Lyona made wot vpon liberty; Lyons is no tdore I A mili- 
tary commiBsion was established to try the inhabitants, and thiiee 
•deputies, C<^ot d'Herbois, Fouche, and Montaut^ were appointed, 
together with fifty noted Jacobins of Paris, to put these measures 
of vengeance into executUm. Konnin, with 2000 men of the revo- 
lutionary army, accompanied them, followed by a movable guillo- 
tine. The commissioners only too truly executed the mandate of 
the Convention. Such a scene was never realised since the crea- 
tion of the world. At first houses were demolished in the ordi- 
nary way by pickaxes, and some forms were gone through before 
condemning victims to the guillotine. But these processes soon 
«|^^)eared too slow to the ardent imagination of Oollot d'Herbois^ 
who had once been hissed from the stage in this very city, now 
subjected to his brutal caprice. He had the streets undermined 
und blown up with gunpowder. The magnificent square of Belle^ 
oour, the chief ornament of the place, was converted into a heap 
of ruins, in which state it remained until Napoleon restored it in 
the heyday of his power. The guillotine was discarded as too 
tardy an instrument of death ; batteries of cannon were reared, 
and parties of fifty, sixty, a hundred, destroyed at one time with 
grape shot. As the work proceeded, the fiiry and barbarity of 
the commissioners- grew in enormity; they had bands of 200 
pec^le, men and women, seized almost indiscriminately, con- 
demned imheerd by the military commission, and burned to a 
field, where, being tied by a cord to a row of trees, they were shot 
by platoons of soldiers. Naturally few were killed by the first 
discharge: amid the shrieks of the wounded the soldiers reloaded 
their pieces, and poured in a seccmd volley ; so a third or a fourth, 
until all being not dead, they drew their swords, and completed 
the butchery. Collet and Fouche viewed the spectacle from an 
eminence throu^rh a telescope. Sometimes on these occasions 
perscms suffn-ed erroneously ; carried along in the crowd, thej 
were involved among the victims, and bound to the fatal cord, 
despite their protestations of the mistake. When it was found 
that there were more than had be«i condenmed, a representation 
of the fSact was made to Collot^ who observed in reply, * What 
signifies it that there are too many! If they die to-day, they 
cannot die to-morrow.' In the course of five months this detest- 
able monster thus murdered upwards of 6000 people, being the 
merchants, traders, and manufacturers of the place^ with their 
wives and families.* The waters of the Bh<me were poisoned 

« The savage joy experienced by tbe perpetrators of these massacres wonld be 
incredible, if they had not themselves recorded it. The letters of CoUot and 
Fottch^ to the Committee are filled with expreasions of intense satisfaction as the 
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with the multitude of dead bodies, and the city itself, so late the 
emporium of industry find wealth, was reduced to a desert 

Li their revolt against the Jacobins, the people of Marseilles 
had not displayed that energy which distinguished their, efiforts 
against the royal power. They had enrolled an army of 500O 
jnen, and marched as far as Avignon with the intention of joining 
the Lyonnese ; but there they had been met by Cartaux, detached 
by Dubois-CraiLc6 at the head of numerous levies, and driven 
back across the Durance. Betreating through Aix, they were 
attacked on the 24th August by Doppet, with Oartaux's vanguard, 
and some of them going over to the enemy, they were easily d&> 
feated. Cartaux entered Marseilles on the following day, many 
thousands of the inhabitants flying to Toulon to escape his wrath. 
The rule of the Jacobin municipality was restored, and with it the 
.ceaseless.action of the guUlotine. As' most of the counter-revo^ 
lutionists had fled, the cruelties, exercised at Marseilles were^ 
however, compfiratively slight^ and only a few hundred lives were 
sacrificed. Greater vengeance was wreaked at Bordeaux, al- 
though it had not offered any active resistance. Being the capital 
of the Gironde, it was the especial mark of Jacobin ferocity. 
Commissioners were sent to it, of whom the chief was Tallien^ 
who encamped at La Beole with part of the revolutionary army, 
and proclaimed martial law throughout the department They 
boasted that their mission was 'to scons^iilottiae the inhabitants^ 
destroy the mercantile aristocracy, phlebotomise purses, and level 
heads,' which objects they proceeded to accomplish. Bordeaux 
being the principal place of export for wine&— next to silk, the 
^ost important and lucrative branch of the foreign trade of 
France — it contained a great many wealthy merchants, and enjoyed 
a high degree of prosperity. It offered a rich harvest of pecula- 
tion, therefore, to the Jacobin envoys, who had practical views, 
and were intent on the accumulation of plunder. Hence their 
confiscations kept pace with their executions ; and eyory x^orson 
of property, if he saved his head, had at least to surrender his 
possessions in Heu of it.* Bordeaux was utterly ruined, whilst 

destruction and slaughter advanced in magnitude^ One of the judges of tha 
tribunal wrote in the following strain to a friend :-^* What ^oyment thou 
wouldst have felt if thou hadst yesterday witnessed justice executed upon SQ9 
wretches! What mi^esty !— how imposing a sight I The. whole was edifying. 
How many scoundrels bit the dust that day ! What stabflity does this give to 
the republic I Truly it was a spectacle worthy of liberty V—Buzoti Mem, St- 
eherdtes, <fcc. p. 89. 

* The decree upon which they acted was in these terms: { The property of 
patriots is inviolable and sacred; the property of persons known to be enemies 
of the Revolution is to be sequestrated for the benefit of the republic' The fol- 
lowing is the form of the mandates issued by them :— 

' Death to the enemies of the people./ ^Vpon pain of being treated revolutionarfly, 
the Widow Vaye will pay within three hours to the chest of the revolutionary 
commissicm, into the hands of Citizen Lemoissant, one of its members, the sum 
of aoOO livres.' This is the copy of an order preserved by 6uadet.^J3u«. p. 43. 
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some of the smaller towns in the province were set on firo, and 
burnt to the ground with many of their inhabitants. Upwards of 
three thousand persons were massacred, and the whole country 
ravaged like a wilderness. Yet dreadful as was the vengeance 
administered on the Gironde, it fell short of that in store for the 
unfortunate city of Toulon. It certainly was more guilty than 
any of the rest, since it had proved traitorous to the independence 
of the nation. After the £9^ of Marseilles, the bulk of its inhabi- 
tants saw no hope of safety but by calling in the aid of the allies, 
and they applied accordingly to Admiral Hood, who was cruising 
off the port with his fleet He readily embraced the invitation, 
and entering the harbour, took possession of the place in the 
name of Louis XYH., promising, in a proclamation, to restore it 
and the ships of war it contained on the consmnmation of peace. 
He was soon after joined by the Spanish fleets and General 
O'Hara arrived from Gibraltar to take the command of the garri- 
son, which amounted tb 17,000 men — a heterogeneous compound 
of French, Spaniards, Piedmontese, Neapolitans, and British. The 
Spaniards claimed to exercise the chief conuuand, and produced 
a commission from the king of Spain to General Yaldez, authoris- 
ing him to assume it, so that disunion, the usual attendant of the 
councils of the allies, paralysed their exertions, and led to recri- 
minations of treachery. They were allowed, however, ample time 
to perfect the defences, inasmuch as the French government 
could not send a sufficient force to undertake the siege until after 
tlie reduction of Lyons. It was not, therefore, until the middle 
of November that General Dugommier invested the place with 
iieai*ly 30,000 men. He had under him a young officer in com- 
mand of the artillery, Bonaparte by name, who, J&om the superior 
intelligence he displayed, was. left to conduct the main operations 
of the aiege. Bonaparte perceived that a fort commanding the 
harbour where the fleet lay, situated on a promontory so strongly 
fortified that it was called the Little Gibraltar, was the master- 
point to be conquered. He directed liis principal efforts, there- 
fore, to carry it. In this, on the 13th December, he succeeded by 
a midnight assault in the midst of a terrific tempest. He imme- 
diately prepared to open a cannonade on the British fleet, but 
Hood prudently slipped his cables, and stood out into the outer 
road. Deeming the place henceforth untenable, the allies resolved 
to evacuate it. The removal of the sick and wounded on board 
the ships gave the inhabitants warning of their intention. A 
scene ensued which, for its astounding horrors, stands almost un- 
paralleled. Thousands of fugitives hurried to the harbour, cla- 
mouring to be carried on board the fleet, bearing with them such 
property as they could hastily seize; old and young — men, women, 
and children — mingled in a promiscuous throng, rent the air with 
piteous lamentations to be saved from the unrelenting Jacobins. 
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tThe British and Spaniards sent all the boats they oonld spare t6 
receive these wretched exiles^ but in the eagerness of embarkation 
many were swamped, and soon the harbour floated with nume- 
rous dead bodies. Meanwhile the galley slares burst from bon* 
dage, and commenoed to plunder and massacre. The arsenal was 
set on fire, and the conflagration quickly spreading, notwithstand- 
ing the night was calm, several noble ships of the line and 
frigates were all at once in flames. A vessel loaded with gun- 
powder blew up, and drowned for a moment all noises but that of 
its own explosion. The republicans poured down from the heights 
tremendous volleys of grape, and pressing over the ramparis, 
penetrated into the town. The last British boats, under the 
charge of Sir Sidney Smith, one of the most heroic naval officers 
•of his day, narrowly escaped being captured or sunk from the 
pertinacious efibrts made to save the inhabitants. In all, about 
14^000 of them were ultimately carried on board the fleet. Of 31 
ships of the line, and 15 frigates lying in Toulon harbour when 
the British first entered it, 9 ships and 3 frigates were burnt, 4 
ships and 7 frigates were seized by the British, 1 frigate by the 
Sardinians, 18 ships and 4 frigates left to the French. This was a 
dreadful blow to the French navy, which crippled it for the re- 
mainder of the war, and naturally excited the fiercest indignation 
of the Jacobins. It is a nice point of casuistry to determine how 
frur the British were justified in destroying or appropriating vessels 
committed to their custody for behoof of France ; but however the 
mere abstract question may stand as a riddle of log^c, it is dear 
they reaped a signal advantage from the breach of trust ; and in 
war it is a maxim that the principles of right being in abeyance^ 
all advantages are legitimate. 

As the British were out of their reach, the Jacobins concen- 
trated the weight of their baffled rage on the hapless remnant of 
the Toulonnese. A similar decree to that respecting Lyons was 
passed by the Ck>nvention. The name of Toulon was to be 
changed to Port de la Montagne, and ihe city razed to the ground, 
with the exception of the naval and military establishments. A 
military commission was instituted to try prisoners, and the usual 
revolutionary measures adopted to insure a prompt and copious 
flow of blood. The commissioners of the Convention at the siege 
of Toulon were Fr6ron, Kobespierre the younger, and Barras, 
and they had personally participated in its dangers. They proved 
worthy emulators of their colleagues on similar errands, in ex- 
hausting the spirit of desolation and vengeance. They collected 
12,000 masons from the neighbouring departments for the pur- 
pose of demolishing the town. They struck off heads at the rate 
of two hundred a day.* But after a time, the fEishion of the 

* This is the account given in their own despatches to the Committee cf 
Public Safety. • The work goes bravely on here,* they said ; * we have made a 
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fosiUade or battne, set hj Collot d'Herbcis at Lyons, was deemed 
preferable, and the victims were bound in bands of two end three 
himdred to be shot by soldiers, or torn to pieces by batteries of 
grape. At length it was deteimined to have one wholesale 
slaughter to terminate the business. A proclamation was issued, 
ordering all who had taken part in the revolt to assemble at 
an appointed hour on the Champs de Mars outside the town, 
threatening with certain death all who disobeyed. As nearly the 
whole of the inhabitants, with the officers and crews of the ships, 
came under the terms of this order, and it being believed that the 
occasion was one for pronouncing a general amnesty, upwards of 
10,000 persons mustered in obedience to the proclamation. The 
commissioners were present with a large body of troops and a 
numerous artillery, attended by the principal Jacobins of Toulon, 
who were called upon to select from the crowd those most deserv- 
ing of punishment. This selection they made at random, aocord>- 
ing to whim or private animosiiy, but were cont^it with picking 
out 2000 as incorr^ble enemies of the people. These were set 
apart, and the guns pointed on them. At a given signal the 
matches were applied, and forth vomited the murderous shot. 
Great was the execution among such a dense mass^ but the noise 
of dismal wailings told that many had survived it. A second and 
a third dischaige scarcely completed the extermination, and the 
soldiers were at last obliged to use their swords and bayonets. 
The burial of the killed occupied several days. Such was the 
final scene of Jacobin fury at Toidon, and well indeed were' the 
words of Fr^ron to the Committee realised. ' We are about to 
take^' said he, * extraordinarily terrible measures; we know few 
of the representatives on mission up to our mark.' 

Every attempt at rebellion had been crushed, except that which 
seemed to defy all efforts, however vast and ruthless — the insur'> 
rection of the peasants of La Vendue. In the arrogance of its 
successes elsewhere, and the imperativeness of audacious volition, 
the Committee of Public Safety had addressed a mandate to its 
annies in the west, commanding them to subdue La Vendue by a 
certain day. 'Soldiers of liberty,* it said, *the brigands of La 
Vendge must be destroyed by the 20th of October. The welfare 
of the country demands it — &.e impatience of the French people 
wills it — ^their valour must accomplish it.' Although appearances 
at the time, and subsequently, were strongly against such a 
result, the extraordinary energy this government infused into all 
its agents caused its literal fuJ^ment within two days of the spe- 
cified term. The garrison of Mayence, consisting Of 17,000 excel- 
lent soldiers, had been released by the king of Prussia, on con- 

reqcdsiHoa for 12,000 mftsons from the aurroundinj: departments to demolbh and 
noBO the town, whilst ex&cy day since our entry we have caused 200 heads to 
fail'— Rech, &c p. 91. 
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dition of not serving against tibie allies for a year. Thus rendered 
available in the interior, it was forwarded bj post to La Vendee, 
where, by dint of superior discipline, it soon turned the fortune 
of war against the unfortunate insurgents. The details of the 
horrible conflict that followed sicken and distress the mind; they 
form an unbroken tale of massacres, devastations, and atrocities 
such as revolt humanity, but too truly constitute the unfailing 
characteristics of civil war envenomed by religious and political 
fanaticism. The republicans were split into two factions^ embody- 
ing the Jacobin and Anarchist elements; the one maintaining the 
necessity of some discipline and moderation, the other contend- 
ing for pure sans-culottism and unbridled licentiousness. Their 
two principal armies were ranged under these different standards : 
tliat of Angers was commanded by Canclaux, a general of expe- 
rience and capacity ; that of Saumur by Bossignol, a mechanic, 
without a vestige of knowledge. Each of these conunanders had 
a distinct plan of campaign, and having representatives with him 
of his own way of thinking, the Committee was distracted by 
their discordant accounts and mutual denunciations. It decided 
at last in favour of Oanclaux's plan, which Vas to penetrate into 
La Vendue from Nantes and Angers on one side, and from Niort 
and Lu9on on the other, sweep the country by concentric columns^ 
and drive the population upon the Upper Loire, there to be exter* 
minated, or thrust across ihe river. In the second week of Sep- 
tember these inroads were essayed ; but not being made simul- 
taneously, owing to Bosfflgnol's want of co-operation, all but the 
one directed by Canclaux himself, with the Mayencers, failed. 
' The Vendeans had elected D*Elbee to be their generalissimo, and 
were on foot to the number of 100,000 men. They completely 
defeated the columns of Lu9on and Niort; and although worsted 
by Kleber — second in command to Canclaux — ^in several bloody 
engagements, they ultimately compelled the republicans to retro- 
grade with tremendous loss. Perceiving the ill effects of a divided 
command, the Committee united the armies, under the name of 
the Army of the West^ and appointed as its generalissimo Lechelle, 
a person singularly incompetent for such a trust, from the mere 
lack of personal bravery. But he was content to let Kleber com- 
mand in his name, and during field operations he kept himself 
prudently in the rear. Another general invasion of La Vendue 
was agreed upon, according to the plan that had been so often 
tried. Starting from all points, the republican columns were to 
concentrate at ChatiUon, in the heart of the country, and envelop 
the peasants on every side. Acting with more unanimity, three 
of these colunms joined at Bressuire, and advancing to Chatillon 
on the 9th October, dislodged the Vendeans under Lescure and 
Larochejaquelein. These being reinforced from the main army, 
assaulted the republicans in their turn, and routed them with 
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g^reat slaughter. Be-entering Chatillon, the peasants abandoned 
themfielves to dmnkenness and sleep. Westermann, who was 
distinguished for daring enterprise, monnted a hundred grena- 
diers behind as many hussars, and in the dead of night burst into 
the town. He executed a frightful massacre of the defenceless 
peasants, set several houses on fire, and before he could be inter- 
cepted, made good his retreat. On the 16th, the column advanc- 
ing from. Lu9on was attacked by Lescure, who was prevailing 
against it, when he received a shot in the eye. His followers 
gave up the combat and fled. The following day the republicans 
effected their junction before Cholet^ to which the Yendeans had 
fallen back. The latter, having with them their wives and fami- 
lies, formed an aggregate of 100,000 souls. From Cholet they 
retreated to Beaupreau, where their chie£s held a last council of 
war, to determine what course to adopt in their extremity. After 
much dissension, they finally agreed to risk a battle, as the only 
chance of recovering their homes. It was resolved to attack the 
republicans, who were posted in advance of Cholet. This great 
battle, which was to decide the fate of La Vendee, took place on 
the 18th October. The Yendeans counted nearly 40,000 fighting 
men; their adversaries about 26,000 — scarcely a disparity, con- 
sidering the countervailing advantages. After sundry alternations 
of fortune and heroic achievements of valour, the former were re- 
pulsed with great slaughter, and their two chieftain^, D'Elbee and 
Bonchamps, mortally wounded.* Larochejaquelein and Stofflet 
alone remained of the chiefs to lead the discomfited remnants of 
their people. They fled with precipitation to the Loire, and not 
being briskly pursued by the conquerors, effected a passage across 
that river at St Florent. Beduced to the sad alternative of quit- 
ting their beloved country, or of being butchered by their savage 
enemies, they adopted the first with all the bitterness of anguish. 
Mournful, indeed, was their unhappy transit over the wide stream 
of the Loire, heartrending the wiuiling and lamentation of the 
women, despairing the cries of the warriors, who were in vain 
encouraged by their priests to put trust in the justice of Heaven. 
Eighty thousand souls composed this deplorable emigration, which 
went forth into a strange land, not knowing whither to direct its 
steps, or what object it was to pursue. After many wanderings 
in Brittany, and after sustaining numerous desperate encounters 
with republican armies, in which the indomitable character of 
the Yendean spirit was more than ever conspicuous, it melted 
rapidly away by fEitigue, disease, and death, and was finally exter-* 

« Bonohamps, with hig dying breath, Intreated that 4000 republioan prisoners, 
whom the Yendeans had carried along with them, and were pxeparing to shoot, 
should be liberated. The priests enforced his request, and the peasants reluc- 
tantly acceded to it. This example of clemency had no effect in restraining 
the brutality of the rq^ublicans. 
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miiiatod at Savenai on Uie 23d Deoember, in attemptang to recros^ 
ihe Loire ; so clofling tbe ev^Ltliil list of catastrophes tibat marked 
the first great Y endeaa insurrection. 

The representatives attached to the army wrote to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety with the pompous and very jHPemature 
announcement, La VencUe i$ no morel It filled the Jacobins 
with joy, but awakened only sentiments of ferocity. An insur- 
rection that had occasioned them greater apprehensions than the 
hostilities of all ESurope could not be too savagely avenged. It 
was determined that La y»id6e should be laid waste, and turned 
into a desert. The trees were to be cut down, the hedgerows 
burnt, the crops spoiled, the cattle carried off, the houses demo- 
lished the population killed or expelled. Tnrreau was api)ointed 
as the most fitting agent to carry out this barbarous purpose. He 
formed twelve columns to penetrate and traverse the country in 
every direction, and they received from him the appropriate de- 
signation of the Ifrfemal Oolumns. Thus when a li^e mercy and 
forbearance might have conciliated the Yendeans to the new 
order of things, and extinguished the war, the oppomte course 
of extreme vengeance was preferred, whereby tide insurgents 
were driven to desperation, and the spirit of discord fomented 
and perpetuated, A fierce resistance was made by the peasants 
against ^e Infernal Columns in defence of their cherished homes^ 
and in one of the engagements that occurred Larochejaquelein 
was killed. He was not twenty^me at the time of his death, yet 
he had won the love and admiration of the peasants more peiv 
haps than any other of the ohie&. He combined the qualities of 
chivalric valour and frankness of character with great personal 
beauty and accomplishment. With him expired any pretensions 
of the Yendeans of the Socage to fight pitdied battles ; hence- 
forth the insurrection was desultory, but, driven from their own 
country, they extended its sphere, and gave rise to the Chouan 
war, which for so many years desolated all the provinces of the 
west. In Lower Yend^ Charette contended against the repub- 
licans with the pertinacity that distinguished hun, but he could 
not prevent them fi;om retaking the isle of Noirmoutiers, or frxnn 
introducing their system of extermination into many parts of the 
Marais. The Infernal Columns overspread the whole of this de- 
voted land, and consummated with reLentless fury their horrible 
mission. 

Not satisfied with ravaging the interior of the country, the 
Jacobins instituted a military cfmmiission at l^antes for the 
punishment as weU of royalists as of Girondins. A man was at 
its head, a representative of the Convention, whose name has 
excelled in infamous celebrity those of all his compeers in 
wickedness — Carrier, to wit. Naturally of the most brutal dis- 
position, he worked himself into a frenzy, which made him inac- 
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oeflsible to the sliglitesi emotion of pitj. To the snpplications of 
the fairest women he vma deaf aci an adder ; the prattling intrea- 
ties of children only infuriated him; and he involved all in a. 
common destraetion. As the Infernal Columns advanced, fugi<r 
tives came pouring into Kantes, upon whicl^ they were purposely- 
thrown, and he had soon nearly 10,000 persons in the prisoner 
including Yendealis and Girondins. He began, like the other 
proconsuls, by using the military commission as a tribunal, but 
he speedily ceased to observe any forms in his condemnations^ 
fie enrolled a gang of miscreants called the Legion of \A£araty 
who carried his orders into execution with the alacrity thai 
might have been manifested by that great apostle of blood him- 
self. He guillotined and shot so many, that the bodies became 
a serious incumbrance; although trenches were dug to receive 
them as they fell, hundreds lay unburied, and the air was loaded 
with pestilential vapours. Disease b^gan to emulate the mur- 
derer in devastation, and famine added all its horrors. Carrier 
was puzzled for a moment with the difficulty, which enraged him 
the more^ that he was threatened with the loss of his victima by 
natural means. He saw the Loire running through the town, 
and the thought struck him that he might render it the instruT 
ment of death without having the trouble of bodies to disposer 
of. He tried a first experiment upon a party of priests, ninety 
in number, whom he caused to be removed in Uie night to a 
barge, which was taken into the middle of the river and sunk. 
The result satisfied him, and he applauded himself upon the apti- 
tude and originality of his idea. He forthwith put it into prac- 
tice upon an extended scale. Large boats were prepared, with 
plugged holes in the bottom and sides, into which he conveyed 
bands of two and three hundred persons — ^men, women, and chil- 
dren; when in deep water, the guards pulled out the plugs, and 
rowed off in a small boat ^ey had for the purpose. Lest any of 
the doomed should escape, the Legion of Marat was stationed on 
the margins of the stream to kill tibose washed alive to the shore.. 
Often 300 women, and as many children, were thus drowned at 
one time. Such executions he denominated republican baptisms. 
Several efforts were made to plead with him on behalf of 
women and children, but he repulsed the interceders with 
abuse and menaces, saying, < They are all vipers and wolf- 
whelps.* With all his ingenuity, however, the dead bodies 
continued to give him annoyance. Floating down to the ocean 
with the stream, they returned with the flood-tide, and revealed 
to the horrified gaze of the inhabitants the extent of the mas- 
sacre. Some ventured to upbraid its author, more to remon- 
strate with him : the expression of indignation or disapproval was 
fatal to them, and they swelled the list of victims. The water of 
the river was turned red even as far up as Saumur, and into the 
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* dark blue sea* itself; moreoyer, it was so polluted tiiat tlie fisK 
were rendered foul, and the municipality forbade that they should 
be caught or sold. Birds of prey flocked to feed on the carcase^, 
and contended for their possession with sharks and other monsters 
of the deep. Undisturbed by these dismal phenomena, Carrier 
boasted of his exploits, and exulted in them to the i^ommittec, 
whom he assured that he had discovered by £ir the most expedi- 
tious and sanitary mode of delivering the republic from its ene- 
mies. Verily, in the annals of this revolution, the noyades of 
Carrier have paled into dim light ihe/tiMlladea of CoUot d'Herbois 
and Fr^ron. Ten thousand persons of all ages perished in tbem. 

Thus France, at the close of 1793, presented to the world on 
the one hand the glorious example of a nation freed by its own 
heroic exertions from the yoke of foreign despots, banded to 
overwhelm it on all its vulnerable points ; and on the other, the 
deplorable spectacle of intestine feuds, stamped with the most 
hideous crimes that ever disgraced humanity in its lowest form. 
The lustre of the first is eclipsed in the gloom of the latter, and 
mankind withhold their applause from an energy which could 
maintain itself only by the excitement of blood, and which drew 
its sources from a fanaticism the most truly bUnd and ferocious 
ever witnessed among the erring sons of men. 



END OF YOL. I. 
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